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RESEARCH IN GUJARAT * 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have indeed great pleasure in welcoming you all who are 
assembled here to celebrate the first Anniversary of the Gujarat 
Research Society. Those of you who are not already connected 
with the Society would naturally like to know something about 
the necessity of its existence and the nature of its aims and 
objects. The aim of research, using that term in its widest 
sense, in any branch of knowledge, is to discover the underlying 
facts, which lie hidden beneath the mass of complex pheno- 
mena, and to trace a given effect to its ultimate causes. The 
object of research is to use the knowledge thus gained in im- 
proving the existing state of things and in removing defects. 

The scope of research is thus as wide and comprehensive as 
the whole world of physical and human nature, and knows no 
narrow distinctions of races or countries. At the same time, 
every country and every province has its own peculiar history 
and environment which have moulded it into an entity having 
its own peculiar characteristics and problems, which require 
for their solution a close and detailed study involving research 
into their causes and effects, as well as into the mysteries of 
natural and human sciences, for new discoveries, which might 
help us in the march of individual and social progress. 

Every province, therefore, requires a band of research 
workers to tackle its own problems, and like all provinces, Guja- 
rat and its people, including therein all Gujarati-speaking people, 
have their own problems too. From early times the genius 
of Gujarat has turned towards business. It has been the pre- 
dominant profession of her sons for centuries in the past. At 
the same time, blessed with a fertile soil, it has developed agri- 
culture, extensive as well as intensive, on productive and profit- 
able lines. But the love of ease, which has followed in the wake 
of comparative prosperity in the past, aided by climate which 
is mild and none too vigorous, the Gujaratis as a whole have 
always suffered from a lack of physical strength. The average 

* Being the Address of the President of the Society, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice H. V. Divatia, delivered at the first Annual General Meeting of 
the Society, held in the University Convocation Hall on 5th February, 1988. 
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Gujarati has a keen mind in a weak body. To my mind, the 
biggest problem before the people of Gujarat to-day is the deve- 
lopment of a healthy vigorous life in the present and future 
generations. We may not be a martial race but we can cer- 
tainly develop our physical stamina and build up better and 
sounder bodies by paying more attention to the inexorable laws 
of nature. The solution of this problem requires research into 
the causes which have led to the defects in bodily development, 
such as malnutrition, early marriage, climatic disadvantages, 
etc In this connection I may state that our Society has al- 
ready made a move for obtaining certain data relating to the 
physical measurements of persons from various Insurance Com- 
panies, and materials are also being collected from the medical 
inspection reports of Colleges and High Schools regarding the 
physical defects of students. We propose also to carry out 
and assist in the research as to the nutritive qualities of the diet 

ordinarily used by the Gujarati people. 

The next important problem for Gujarat is the economic 
condition of its people. It has the good fortune of possessing 
industrial as well as agricultural resources, but the economic 
condition of its population, though comparatively better 
than in some of the other parts of India, requires a good 
deal of improvement at present when the struggle for existence 
is becoming keener and keener. This involves the problems of 
more efficient productive methods and a more equitable distri- 
bution of its wealth. In industrial areas, the questions relating 
to capital and labour are assuming more and more importance 
with the growth of industries. With the increasing education 
of our people, the problem of unemployment has alieady as- 
sumed a serious aspect. For the solution of these, and similar 
problems, we have to turn our attention to methods which 
might lead to greater production of the needs of life in our pro- 
vince, and also to utilise the natural resources of our province 
so as to give not only more employment to our people, but also 
to increase its general wealth. Gujarat possesses several mine- 
ral resources, which have not been hitherto properly explored. 
To take only one instance, we have got in various places mineral 
springs Which contain valuable ingredients. The hot springs of 
Lasundra and Unai are already well-known to us, and there may 
probably be several others which are still undiscovered. There 
are certain places in Gujarat the water of which is said to be 
of great medicinal value for stomach and internal diseases, but 
although sporadic attempts have been made to find out the 
qualities of these springs and well waters, no systematic and 




Then there is a good deal of scope for research work into 
the various religious sects that have established themselves in 
our province from very early times. Gujaratis have always 
been known for their religious fervour, in which more predo- 
minance is given to the emotional than to the spiritual and 
rational side of religion. In consequence, Gujarat has been, in 
the past, a happy hunting-ground for religious adventurers from 
different parts of India, who have in some cases played upon 
the credulity of the people. The result has been that there 
have sprung up unnecessary and artificial divisions of various 


scientific research has been made to discover their utility. We 
drink here the mineral waters of Vichy, Evian and Karlsbad in 
Europe, but we have not yet begun the use of our own -waters 
which may be equal, if not better in quality. It would be a 
great boon to the people if scientific research is carried out with 
regard to the different crops and plants for food as well as medi- 
cinal purposes. So far as I know, there does not exist a general 
agricultural and economic survey of Gujarat which might give 
one, an idea of the productive capacity of its different parts. 
Of late, a welcome move in this direction has been made by 
some young students by taking a particular area as a specimen, 
and to ascertain the physical, economic and social characteristics 
of its inhabitants, by collection of relevant statistics and other 
information. 


Then there is also a good deal of scope for research from 
the sociological stand-point of the different communities residing 
in our province. It is well-known that Gujarat is one of the 
most, probably the most, caste-ridden province in India. It 
has developed special and peculiar customs resulting from the 
ramifications of castes and subcastes. Some of these customs 
have the effect of distinctly retarding our social intercourse. 
There have been small and minute sub-castes where the custom 
of marriage within their own small fold has resulted in early 
and ill-assorted marriages and narrow-minded prejudices for 
other castes. It is indeed high time that some research should 
be undertaken into the origin of this peculiar feature of our 
province. Such research would bring to light that most of the 
differences that separate us are artificial and that the reasons 
for observing those distinctions are no longer in existence in the 
present age, with the result that people will be induced to give 
up those customs and conventions, which have impeded our 
social progress in spite of a common culture which prevails 
throughout our province. 
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religious sects fighting and abusing each other with the result 
that instead of bringing man nearer to God, they have kept 
man away from Him. Research into the origin and growth of 
these sects and into their ultimate unity of ideal in spite of 
diversity of method leading to the religious reformation of the 
people presents great possibilities. 

There also exists ample scope for research work for those 
who are interested in the History and Archaeology of Gujarat. 
As you all are aware, Kathiawar is well-known not simply for 
its history but also for its archaeology. A number of scholars 
have, in the past, devoted themselves to research work into the 
archaeology of Gujarat and Kathiawar. But it cannot be said 
tha t the scope of that work has been exhausted. Even now we 
hear, every year, some new finds at different places in Gujarat 
throwing light upon its ancient culture. We have no doubt 
produced in the past one prominent scholar in this field. I 
refer to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji who has done pioneer re- 
search work in this connection. But very few Gujaratis have 
taken interest in this subject, and it is certainly to be hoped that 
more and more interest would be taken in this direction by 
Gujarati students of History and Ancient Culture. 

I have dealt only with some of the important types of 
research that could be carried out, and which it is the aim of 
our Society to encourage and help as much as we can. Of late, 
with the growth of Post-Graduate studies in various depart- 
ments, such research work has been no doubt undertaken and 
is being done by individual scholars as well as others on their 
own account. But there has been no co-ordinating body which 
can direct, help and guide them in their activities, and it is at 
present our desire to act as such a body which would bring to- 
gether scholars as well as scientists in our province, and provide 
them with a common meeting place for the advancement of 
research. The spirit of research is still to be created and fos- 
tered in our midst. It must be admitted that Gujarat is lag- 
ging behind some other provinces of India which have their 
own research organisations, some of which have established re- 
putation for solid work. The Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, 
the Ranade Economic Institute, the Maharashtra Ithihasic 
Shamsodhan Mandal in the Deccan, the Bose Research Insti- 
tute in Bengal are some of the prominent among these. There 
is now an increasing number of young and enthusiastic scholars 
in our province who would welcome the formation of a Society 
which might encourage them in their work of research, and 
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which might also act as a focussing centre for the diffused cul- 
ture which higher education is spreading in our midst. It 
was to satisfy these aspirations that our Society was founded 
in this city about a year ago. It is natural that the number of 
persons who are interested in such cultural work must be small, 
especially in the beginning. It is also natural that its work by 
its very nature, cannot be spectacular. But even then, I am 
glad to tell you that the Society has made a promising start as 
you might have seen from the report which has been just now 
read to you. The Society is taking steps to form branches in 
various centres of our province. Its progress must necessarily 
be slow, but we are not without faith and hope that with the 
increase of education and culture in our province, the number 
of such persons will be on the increase. If the progress of our 
Society in the future is not satisfactory, the fault will not be 
wholly ours ; it will have to be Shared by the educated people 
of our province from whom we expect an encouraging response. 
However, I do not at all desire to be pessimistic, and I am sure 
that you will all share my hope that the Society will not only 
justify its existence, but will also obtain that amount of co- 
operation in men and money which it has a right to expect 
from all those who feel a justifiable pride for our province. As 
you well know, our work, modest though it be in the beginning, 
requires pecuniary assistance for its development, and it cannot 
achieve substantial results without such assistance even though 
we have the requisite number of ardent research workers. I 
would, therefore, conclude by making a fervent appeal on be- 
half of our Society, to you all and to what is happily a large 
number of rich and generous people of Gujarat, including the 
Princes of Indian States, who have already established the re- 
putation of our province as great donors by their magnanimous 
and munificent help to all deserving causes. 




A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE PHYSICAL FITNESS 

OF THE GUJARATI SPEAKING POPULATION 

By 

P. G. SHAH 

Even a superficial familiarity with the Gujaratis will lead 
an ordinary observer to remark that they are not endowed with 
super abundance of physical vigour and robustness. The po- 
pulation has certainly an unlimited capacity for continuous 
and persistent hard work in agriculture, trade, industry or 
business. Even in pursuits demanding great physical and 
nervous strain the people of Gujarat (including as it does 
Kathiawar and Cutch) have exhibited a tenacity of purpose and 
strength of character which have been the envy of the non- 
Gujarati population in the midst of which they have established 
new and prosperous colonies. The smallness of the build of the 
body may be regarded in a sense an ethnological characteristic 
and lightness of weight an advantage to a population employed 
in sedentary occupations, yet the fact remains that barring 
exceptions noticed here and there, the general physique of the 
people is below par both when compared with other races in 
India or When judged by recognised standards in other coun- 
tries of the world. There is no difference of opinion as to the 
low level of physique of the Gujarati people, nor as to the great 
necessity of taking immediate steps to improve the sanv> . But 
before any measures on a successful scale can be devised, the 
underlying facts should be carefully ascertained and thoroughly 
sifted. The Gujarat Research Society is keenly interested in 
getting the initial facts correctly compiled but before this work 
of collecting fresh figures is completed it will take considerable 
time. In the interval, this preliminary note is prepared from 
such records as are available. It is proposed to divide the in- 
vestigation into three parts, one for children of the school-going 
age, the second for the young students attending the various 
colleges in Gujarat and the third for grown-up adults appearing 
in the records of Insurance Companies. The present note deal s 
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considered to be as thoughtfully planned nor the results so 
systematically marshalled out by the reporters as by the Cal- 
cutta University. The Students Welfare Committee of the Cal- 
cutta University has been working for nearly twenty years 
and the results published are naturally more complete and use- 
ful. It is hoped that the authorities of the Bombay University 
will give facilities for a more vigorous and comprehensive work 
in this branch and provide more money for this investigation 
which is of such a fundamental importance to the well-being of 
the community. The published reports of the last few years 
supply a valuable index to the general health of the students. 
The students are divided into three classes, A, B and C. C 
class students are those, who are unfit for physical training, 
and whose health cannot be improved at all owing to some 
organic disease or could only be improved by a surgical opera- 
tion. B class students are those whose physique is poor or 
who are underweight, which can be set right by physical train- 
ing and exercises or by proper dieting. A class consists only 
of normal and physically fit students. 


Table I showing the percentage of various classes of students 
in each college. 


Colleges in Gujarat 

1935-36 

i. . _ 

1936-37 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

Gujarat College, Ahmedahad 

39*3 

59*6 

1-1 

32*8 

66*2 

1 

M. T. B. College, Surat 

39*4 

63*5 

1*6 

38*8 

60*1 

1*7 

Baroda College 

42*6 

54*9 

2*5 

46 

52 

2 

Bahuddin College, Junagadh 

35*5 

59*5 

5*0 

40-8 

58 

1*2 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar 

40*4 

58 

1-6 

50*6 

46*3 

1*6 

Colleges outside Gujarat proper , 







Kamatak College, Dharwar 

68-3 

30*5 

1*2 

36*5 

62*4 

1*1 

Lingaraj College, Belgaum 

52*4 

47 

*6 

62*9 

37*2 

*9 

D. J. Sind College, Karachi 

50*2 

41*4 

8*4 

54 

39-1 

6*9 

Fergusson College, Poona 

55*4 

43*4 

1*4 

57 

41*8 

1*2 

Sir S. P. College, Poona ... 

54 

45 

1 

56*2 

42*3 

1*7 

B. P, Thackersey College, Nasik ... 

51*4 

47*5 

1*1 

56*2 

42*5 

1*3 

Elphinstone College, Bombay 

53*3 

46 

*7 

44*9 

55*2 

-9 

Sydenham College, Bombay 

51*4 

45 

3*6 

55*5 

41*5 

3 

Wilson College 

50*9 

47*5 

1*6 

43-3 

54*3 

2*4 

St. Xavier's College ■ ... ... 

45*5 

52*2 

2*3 

41*7 

56*0 

2*3 

Grant Medical College ... 

60*4 

39*6 


56*6 

43*2 

0*2 


3. The percentage of students who can be considered as 
fit to belong to A class is very small in every one of the Gujarat 
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Colleges. The percentage of students of A class all over the 
Gujarat and Kathiawar Colleges varies between 30 and 40 and 
thus at least sixty per cent of the students are below 
the normal standard. In Colleges outside Gujarat, the percen- 
tage of students below the standard varies between 36 and 52. 
The state of affairs is deplorable for all students of the Bombay 
University in general, but for those in Gujarat and Kathiawar 
it is decidedly the worst. What is most alarming is that the 
figures for 1936-37 show a further deterioration in the Gujarat 
and Kathiawar Colleges, and it appears that unless some 
drastic steps are taken the situation will worsen every year. The 
proportion of the healthier class of students in the Colleges at 
Dharwar, Bombay and Poona is much higher and the Gujarat 
students will have to work up very hard to be able to present 
even a minimum show of physical efficiency, as compared with 
other students of the same Alma Mater. 

4. With the good offices of Dr. S. B. Gadgil, F.R.C.S., who 
is in charge of the Medical inspection work of the University 
of Bombay, it was possible to examine the records of 835 
students of the Gujarat College for the year 1937 with special 
reference to their physical measurements and weight. These 
cards have been subjected to detailed analysis according to age- 
groups ; and a statistical average has been worked out for each 
age. This statistical examination has revealed further that the 
Gujarat students present a low standard of physical measure- 
ments. The largest number of boys viz, 200 are those at the 
age 18. The average weight at this age is only 107.75, against 
119 lbs., considered by Dr. Gadgil to be normal weight for 
Indian students. This deficit of 12 lbs is rather large, when it 
is remembered that it represents a shortage of as much as ten 
per cent. It appears that though the skeleton of height is 
there, the bones have to be fortified by more muscle and by a 
larger deposit of fat. It must be recognised that the section of 
the society which sends its children to the Colleges is intelligent 
and sufficiently well off to afford adequate facilities for physical 
training and to proper dieting. It is singularly unfortunate 
that inspite of increasing education and intelligence the physical 
stature is found to be so low. A nation that neglects its physical 
health is doomed to failure inspite of all the money that may 
be available for education or food, and yet this is exactly what 
the following figures prominently exhibit. 


. y ^ " . 
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■'able II showing the average physical measurements of students 
of the Gujarat College, Ahmedabad taken in 1937. 


Age 


No. 

of 

students 

Average 
height in 
inches 

Average 
weight 
in lbs. 

Chest 
after ex- 
piration 

Chest 
after ins- 
piration 

Abdo- 

men 

16 

(Hindus) 

50 

64-74 

100-75 

28 

30-8 

23*3 


Normal 



115 

31 

33*5 

2S-5 

17 

(Hindus) 

129 

65 

106 

28-75 

31-5 

24-2 


Normal 


... 

117 

31 

33*5 

28-5 

18 

(Hindus) 

200 

64-8 

107 

29*25 

32*16 

24-5 


Normal 



119 

31 

33-5 

28-5 

19 

(Hindus) 

136 

j ;65-0 

113 

29*9 

32-9 

24-9 


Normal 


! 65-0 

121 

31 

33-5 

1 28-5 


(Muslims) 

9 

i 65-5 

113 

29-5 

32*7 

25-3 


(Parsis) 

4 

65-75 

116 

29*75 

33-7 

27-1 

20 

(Hindus) 

127 

64*7 

111 

29*4 

32-6 

24-8 


(Normal) 


65 

123 

j 31 

33-5 

28-5 


(Muslims) 

| 2 

65-5 

116 

| 29*5 

33 

27 


(Parsis) 

4 

66-6 

127 

j 31*6 

35-8 

27-1 

21 

(Hindus) 

57 

65-4 

! 113 

29-5 

32-6 

25 


Normal 

... 

65 

! 125 

31 

33-5 

28*5 


(Muslims) 

i 12 

66-3 

128 

31-6 

34-8 

28*0 


(Parsis) 

1 1 

66 

168 

34 

37*5 

31*0 

22 ; 

(Hindus) 

123 

65 

113 

30 

33*5 

25*4 


Normal 


... 

127 

31 

33-6 

28-5 

23 

(Hindus) 

19 

65*33 

111 

29-5 

32-7 

25 


Normal 

... 


129 

31 

33-5 

28*5 

j ■ ' . ■■ 

24 

(Hindus) 

5 

65*1 

110 

29*8 

! 31-3 

25*3 


Normal 



131 

31 

33-5 

28-5 

25 

(Hindus) 

5 

65*4 

128 

30*9 

33-8 

26*4 


Normal 


... 

133 i 

I 

31 

1 

... 


5. The total number of students measured and summarised 
here is only about 800 and though it would be more useful to 
cover a larger field, it is sufficiently large to arrive at a preli- 
minary estimate about the normal standard for Gujarati 
students. The comparative figures for Muslims are not much 
different and evidently the difficulties of nutrition and exercise 
hamper also the growth of students of this community. On the 
other hand, the sprinkling of Parsee students, present in this 
College, represent an entirely different variety both in stature 
and weight; The students of this community exceed the aver- 
ages fixed by Dr. Gadgil and show exemplary constitutions. 
They form a living example to their neighbours and confreres 
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in the matter of building up sound bodies capable of strenuous 
effort in life. 

6. The medical inspection of the female students in the 
Colleges of Gujarat and Kathiawar has brought out certain 
unusual features. In the matter of proportion of A and B 
class students this group gives a satisfactory account in both 
the Surat and the Baroda Colleges, though for some inexpli- 
cable reasons the conditions in the Ahmedabad College shows 
a very low percentage of A class students. There are no female 
students in the Bhavnagar College and the two of them study- 
ing at Junagadh College have been put in A class giving a 
figure, which can scarcely be called a dependable statistical 
average. In the case of female students a normal standard for 
each age has not been fixed. The Parsi female students may 
be considered to supply a useful standard for comparison. 


Table III showing the percentage of various classes of female 
students in each College. 


Gujarat College, Ahmedabad 
M. T B. College, Surat ... 
Baroda College ... 

Bahuddin College, Junagadh 


Samaldas College, Bhavnagar 


1935-36 

1936-37 

A 

1 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

35-4 

64*6 

nil 

30*6 

69*4 

nil 

53*3 

46*7 

nil 

58*4 

41*6 

nil 

62*2 

31*6 

6*2 

62*9 

33-8 

3*3 

nil 

nil 

nil 

100-0 

nil 

nil 

(only 

two 

female 






stu- 

dents) 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 
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Table IV showing the measurements of female students 
in Gujarat College. 


7 In the above table the Hindu female students were 
shown separately as Gujaratis and Deccanis with the idea of 
arriving at a correct average for the two ethnographically and 
culturally separate groups. But as a matter of fact there is 
little difference ‘between the two Hindu groups evidently as the 
standard of living and food in families of the same social stand- 
ing is almost identical. The largest difference is however noticed 
In the case of Pars! female students who, even at the early age 
of 17 and at a height which is not abnormal, make s a mark both 
as regards weight and chest measurements. This group ot 
four students makes a class by itself which is head and should- 
ers above the rest of the students at any age. ere is 
example which shows how habits of life and conditions of die 
and how a genial and not too severe an outlook on life ran 
evolve a stronger strain out of people living together un e 
identical conditions of climate and physical environment As 
compared with this group, the general features of the health of 


Age 


No. 

of 

students 

\verage 

height 

Average 

weight 

Chest 

after 

expira- 

tion 

Chest 

after 

inspira- 

tion 

Abdo- 

men 

16 

Hindu Gujarati... 

6 

60*9 

95*3 

27-9 

30 

22*5 


Hindu Deccani ... 

3 

59-0 

89-0 

25*3 

25*8 

23*0 

17 

Hindu Gujarati ... 

13 

60-6 

100*0 

27-9 

30*2 

24*3 


Parsi 

4 

58*8 

116 

30-5 

32*4 

27*2 

18 

Hindu Gujarati... 

10 

59-1 

99*0 

22*9 

31*9 

25*6 


Hindu Deccani ... 

2 

61-0 

95*0 

28*0 

29*2 

22*5 


Christian 

1 

48*0 

83 

26 

26 

22 

19 

Hindu Gujarati ... 

9 

60 

95 

28*3 

29*5 

23*8 


Hindu Deccani ... 

4 

60 

89 

28*25 

29*5 

22*75 

20 

Hindu Gujarati... 

4 

62*4 

92 

28*4 

30-2 

25 


Hindu Deccani ... 

1 

51 

97 

30 

31*5 

27 

21 

Hindu Gujarati ... 

1 

60 

102 

31 

32*5 

25*6 

22 

Hindu Gujarati ... 

1 

62 

104 

30 

31*5 

24 

25 

Hindu Deccani ... 

1 

58 

86 

29 

30 

23 
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the female students in this college are as bad, if not positively 
worse than those in the case of the male students. 

8. What is the remedy for this state of affairs ? 
The problem is too complicated to suggest an easy solu- 
tion. But physical exercise, a regular and early devotion to 
the sports and active games and above all a healthier life in 
open air may be mentioned on the external side. But in addi- 
tion the diet should be better balanced and more wholesome. 
The diet of the Gujarati students was subjected to a critical but 
sympathetic examination by Dr. D. D. Kanga, Professor of 
Chemistry in Gujarat College in 1934. His conclusions are 
given in the following figures : — 


The caloric value does not show a great deficiency but on 
every other count the diet is ill-balanced and the amount of 
fat used is excessive, while protein content is heavily deficient. 
The proportion of animal proteins (milk and curd) is less in 
both cases, 14-31 grammes in the Kathiawad B Club and 10-39 
in the Royal Club whereas it should be 30 to 33 grammes. 
Another drawback is that leafy vegetables are not at all used 
in both the Clubs. 

“ To remedy these faults,” Dr. Kanga advises “ the clubs 
should use leafy vegetables, increase the quantities of milk and 
curd and cut down the quantity of oils and fats, so that they 
come approximately to the standard figures. The Kathiawadi 
B Club should increase the quantities of wheat and pulses, the 
use of soya beans to the extent of an ounce and a half daily 
as sprouted beans or soya flour is also recommended for both 
the clubs.” 

9. The above analysis is an eye-opener in many ways. 
The monthly expenses in the students’ clubs mentioned above 
are not low and the total quantity of food supplied is also not 
poor. But owing to the fundamental ignorance about the culi- 



Proteins 

grammes 

Fats 

grammes 

Carbohydra- 
tes grammes 

Total 

Calo- 

ries, 

Standard figures as computed 
by Dr. Kanga 

90 to 100 

80 to 90 

360 to 450 

2520 

Actuals as found in Kathiawadi 
B Club ... . 

52-42 

157-14 

276-98 

2733 

Actuals as found in Royal Club 

55-02 

147-18 

368-83 

2892 
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nary art and about the real dietary value of various articles of 
food, the diet which is so rich in fats and oils is wasted with- 
out supplying adequate nourishment to a growing young man. 
The excessive use of fats in frying food, besides lowering 
the food value thereof, reduces its digestibility and the young 
men grow up lean in size with their digestive organs impaired 
and with their health ruined. This manner of living during 
College days seriously affects the longevity and health-efficiency 
of the men, and the result as judged by statistics of Insurance 
Companies will be commented upon in another article. The 
suggestion of Dr. Kanga for increased use of milk is based 
on sound experience. “ In the case of growing boys, an extra 
quantity of milk per day makes a substantial increase both in 
weight and height and this points to the immense benefit of 
milk not only for its fuel and protein value but also for the 
specific qualities of milk as food. It was ascertained recently 
by the Medical Research Council of Great Britain (vide Report 
on Diet for Boys published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London) that “ the addition of one pint of milk a day to a 
diet which by itself satisfied the appetite of growing boys, could 
convert an average annual gain of weight of 3-85 lbs per boy 
into one of 6-98 lbs and an annual average increase of height 
from 1-84 inches to 2-63.” What a simple remedy for increasing 
the physical measurements of a people who are underweight ? 



THE PARSIS IN INDIA 


Dr. IRACH TARAPOREWALA 


Iran and India have had very intimate connection since the 
dawn of history. Ages before the Arab conquest of Iran the 
people of that land had been coming and settling in this country 
for the purpose of trade and commerce, for political and other 
kindred reasons, and in some parts of Western India they were 
for a time the actual rulers. All that history is extremely ob- 
scure, what little we know is to be gathered from stray referen- 
ces in literature, in inscriptions and from coins. The late G. K. 
Nariman has told us about the information about the Iranians 
that might be gleaned from the Bhavisyat Purana. Then again 
ancient ruins, like those at Taxila, show conclusively the exis- 
tence of a large number of Iranian Zoroastrians in the Panjab 
about the beginning of the Christian era and in the centuries 
preceding. That period even of Iranian history, the so-called 
Arsacid period, is very obscure. There might be important re- 
lics and connecting links buried in northern Afghanistan and in 
the region of Balkh, and, as this is almost entirely unexplored, 
we will have to wait a long time to get any further in that 
direction. 

This much is, however, absolutely certain that India did 
have a very considerable population of Iranian origin and 
Zoroastrian by religion, centuries before the Arab conquest of 
Iran. Careful ethnological research might reveal traces of these 
ancient communities. But this has not yet been begun. The 
characteristic of this land India — and of her Aryan culture has 
been the amazing power of absorbing every race and every cul- 
ture that has been drawn here. These Iranian Zoroastrian 
settlers, themselves representing a branch of the ancient Aryan 
culture, were so close to the Aryan Hindus in their customs, 
habits and ideals that they were absorbed much easier than any 
of the others. 

One band of Iranian Zoroastrians, however, has succeeded 
in keeping its individual existence to-day. This was due mainly 
to the fact that the place where they had settled— Sanjan— the 
bulk of the population did not consist of the aboriginal Bhlls, 
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and Kolls. Islam had already come to India and had been 
firmly established in Sindh and Western India ; that was pro- 
bably a second reason why the Parsis held themselves aloof. 

The history of the Parsis of India from the time of their 
landing in Sanjan centres round the Sacred Fire of Iranshah. 
This is but natural, since these people had been forced to leave 
their ancient land for the sake of their religion. This event 
took place according to Prof. S. H. Hodlvala in the year 936 
A.D. (Friday, Sravan Sud 9, 992 Vikrama Samvat is the exact 
date) . This date has been fixed after very careful analysis by 
the Professor, and all other indirect evidence supports it com- 
pletely. 

It seems the Parsis had a settlement entirely their own at 
Sanjan and there is good reason to suppose that the name itself 
was taken from a -well-known town in Iran which has been men- 
tioned by Arab Geographers. 

After settling down in Sanjan the Parsis seem busy in their 
own peaceful pursuits of agriculture and trade. Apparently 
they soon grew into a powerful community, peaceful on the 
whole, but drilled for war as well, because the times demanded 
it. Their power in war was fully demonstrated when Mahmud 
Begada of Gujarat sacked Sanjan. Hodlvala (whose chronology 
I accept) puts this event in the year 1465 A.D. 

Some two centuries before that event the Pars! colony at 
Sanjan sent forth offshoots towards the north into Gujarat 
proper and at the date of the sack of Sanjan we find some very 
flourishing ParsI centres, particularly round about Surat. 

The history of a community which is leading the simple 
sequestered life of agriculturists is indeed difficult to unravel. 
Still there is mention of the Parsis in Sanskrit inscriptions, in 
various grants and later on in Persian farmans of Muslim rulers. 
We also find stray references in local histories to some events 
which affected the Parsis as a whole, for instance, “ the battle 
of Variav ” and dispute with the Jainas at Khambat. 

There are some names which are of outstanding merit. The 
first great name is that of Dastur Nairyusang Dhaval. Accord- 
ing to one opinion he came over with the emigrants. He and 
his pupils made the translations from Avesta and Pahlavi into 
Sanskrit. About the same time we get certain translations of 
and commentaries upon the sacred texts into Gujarati. These 
form, indeed, some of the oldest genuine old Gujarati prose texts 
we possess. The language being almost, that of the age of 
Narasiinha Mehta and preserved just as it was written down. 
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There is another great name among Parsis in the. 16th 
century and that is of Dastur MeherjI-Rana of Navsarl. Slight- 
ly earlier was Changa Asa Shah whose name is deeply revered 
by the whole community. He it was who took the Iranshah to 
Navsarl in 1491 a.d. 

In the 17th century we get Dastur Azar Kaiwan in Behar. 
He and his pupils were thought worthy of a place in the famous 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib. 

After the advent of the Europeans in India references to 
the Pirsls are frequent and from the beginning of the 19th 
century plentiful. Considerable material of this sort has been 
gathered in the Bombay Gazetteer, and the Parsis have them- 
selves maintained during the last fifty years or so a fairly ex- 
haustive Chronicle. It is the well known Parsi Prakasa of 
which the "early volumes were compiled by the late Khan Baha- 
dur BahmanjI Beheramji Patel. Since his death the work has 
been entrusted to Mr. R. B. Paymaster, B.A., LL.B., in whose 
hands volume VI is at present being compiled, after which, it 
is hoped, will soon bring the chronicle down to the present year 
( 1939 ). 

During the last fifty years individual Parsi writers have 
worked assiduously over family chronicles and genealogies. A 
good number of such family histories have been published and 
a greater number are still to be published after being put into 
readable shape. Many families possess important ancient docu- 
ments. Such, for instance, is a farman granted by the Emperor 
Jehangir to an ancestor of Dadabhai NavrojL* 

Three Parsi scholars have specially worked in this line. 
The late Dr. Sir J. J. Modi has written much about Parsi His- 
tory, and he has written a good monograph on the Dastur 
Meherjl Rana and Akbar. He has also a small book on A 
Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis in India, and 
a good paper on Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kisseh-i 
Sanjan. 

The late Mr. Shapurji K. Hodivala has prepared a good 
history of the Iranshah. But his most valuable contributions 
to Parsi History are the collection of references to the Parsis 
in Sanskrit documents contained in his Parsis in Ancient India. 

The finest and most reliable work done in PSrsI History is 
undoubtedly the collection of papers by Prof. S. H. Hodivala of 
Jttnagadh, entitled Studies in Parsi History. This is thoroughly 
trustworthy and indispensable. 

* This was published some years ago by Dr. J. Dordi of Navsarl. 
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For future work a few hints might be given. The local 
records, traditions etc. of the important Farsi centres of Gujarat 
should be carefully examined. These centres are Broach, Ankle- 
svar, Surat, Khambat and Navsari. There are existing docu- 
ments and other historical material in the possession of Pars! 
families and others in these towns which would give a good deal 
of information. It may be mentioned that the K. R. Carna 
Oriental Institute has been thinking about this for some time. 

Old manuscripts preserved in public libraries or in private 
families would furnish a lot of material. Some years ago at 
the time of the late Dr. Sir J. J. Modi a collection of the colo- 
phons of the Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts was made. But 
the work has to be done even more thoroughly and systema- 
tically. Prof. Hodivala’s book contains an excellent paper on 
the Revayats, which should serve as a guiding post for this sort 
of work. 

Scattered notices of Parsis would surely be found in archives 
of various Indian states. Even of well known figures like Khur- 
shedji Modi in the Peshwa’s Darbar we have by no means full 
records. 

One special difficulty for chronology in the early days lies 
in the accurate determination of the year in which an event 
occurred. Often the Pars! day and month is mentioned with the 
Vikram Samvat year. This is the least difficulty. But when 
the Yazdezardi year is mentioned, it is necessary to know whe- 
ther it dates from the accession of that King (631 a.d.) or is 
Amo Yazdezardi 20 i.e. dating from his death (651 A.D.). In 
fact the regular use of the Yazdezardi era is only about a cen- 
tury old, so for earlier document there is always some doubt 
and difficulty. 

Bit by bit we get the work done. There are a few ardent 
scholars in this field, but by no means as many as one would 
wish. The labour would be only a labour of love. It is the 
history of a quiet peace-loving community who have mostly 
gone their own way, have tilled the land and earned their bread 
from the soil. They had their homely virtues and their homely 
joys and sorrows. But the Parsis furnish a most remarkable 
instance of survival and it would be worth while investigating 
the exact virtues which helped them to achieve his. The lesson 
is not for the Parsis alone but for all. 

Bibliography 

For the history of the Parsis the following are among the 
main references. There have been a large number of articles 
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in various journals and in the daily papers, both English and 
Gujarati (and occasionally in other Indian languages also), 
about special episodes of Pars! History. For instance, in the year 
1920 some Pars! enthusiastic young men spent a few weeks 
making research round Bahrot and their accounts were appear- 
ing almost daily in the Gujarati Papers of Bombay during some 
months. Most of this is necessarily of an ephemeral interest, 
but it shows that the community is alive to the need of research 
into their history. There have been in addition numerous 
family histories published during the last two decades, which 
embody a great deal of very useful material. Then there are 
occasional lectures by people, who have got something interest- 
ing to impart ; and unless these have delivered before learned 
societies and have been printed as papers in their transactions 
we get only bare notices of them in the daily press. Of course 
all such have been scrupulously recorded by the indefatigable 
chronicler of the Parsl Prakasa together with the date of the 
paper in which the notice has appeared. 

Parsl Prakasa. This is an indispensable work of reference. 
It was started by the late Khan Bahadur Bahmanj! Behramjl 
Patel ; and since his death this chronicle has been entrusted to 
Mr. Rustam Barjorjl Paymaster, B.A., LL.B., who has been 
working very zealously over it. Vol. I (published 1878-1888) 
covers the history from the first arrival of the Parsls in India 
upto a.d. 1860. Vol. II covers the period from a.d. 1861-1880. 
Khan Bahadur Patel died before this volume was completed, 
and it was seen through the press by his sister Miss DlnMi 
B. Patel. Then Mr. Paymaster was officially appointed to 
carry on the work. Vol. Ill carries on the chronicle from 1881- 
1900 ; Vol. IV from 1901-1910 ; Vol. V from 1911-1920 ; and 
Vol. VI carrying on from 1921, has up till now come upto 1926. 

A few events in the Early History of the Parsls with their 
Dates, by the late Dr. Sir JIvanji JamshedjI Modi ( 1905) . This 
is a fine narrative giving all the main events upto A.D. 1765. 
There is a small sketch map added. The dates have been dis- 
puted by later scholars. But this little book was the first 
scholarly attempt to tackle Parsl History. 

Kisse-i-Sanjan, “ being a narrative of the first arrival of 
the Parsls from Iran to India with the sacred fire more than a 
thousand years ago, composed in Persian verse by Bahman 
Kaikobad Sanjana in 1599 A.D., the Persian text with collation, 
translation into English by Lieut. E. B. Eastwick and the 
Editor and into Gujarati prose by Aspandiarji Framji Rabadi 
with a Gujarati Metrical Version, also the memorable 16 Sanskrit 
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Shlokas and their translation,” edited by Rustam Barjorji Pay- 
master, B. A., LL.B. (1915). 

Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kisseh-i-Sanjan by the 
late Dr. Sir Jlvanji Jamshedji Modi (1917) . The authority of 
the Qissa was challenged by the late Mr. Jamshedji D. Nadir- 
shah B.A., L.C.E., a well-known and accurate Pars! scholar, 
at the Third Zoroastrian Conference (1912) ; and a definite 
opposition was raised against the erection of the Sanjan Memo- 
rial column. This prompted a reply from Modi, that although 
the Qissa. was exaggerated and in places even inaccurate, still 
it could on the whole be relied upon as a historical document. 

The Parsis in Ancient India by the late Shapurji Kavasji 
Hodivala, B.A. (1917) : This book brings together all the re- 
ferences to the Parsis found in ancient inscriptions of India 
and in other documents. 

Pdk Iranshdh-ni Tavankh by the same author in Gujarati 
(1927) . It is a history of the Sacred Fire Iranshah. 

Studies in Pdrsi History by Shapurshah Hormasjl Hodivala, 
M.A., Principal and Professor of History, Baha-ud-Din College, 
J una gadh (1920). This is a collection of ten splendid essays 
and lectures on Pars! History. The author is the most reliable 
and accurate among the historians of the Parsis and rightly 
thi s book is now regarded as the best authority on the subjects 
therein treated. 
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COINAGE OF GUJARAT 


(A Bibliographical Survey) 


R. G. GYANI 


While tracing the history of the Numismatic study in India 
we must look back to the year 1824 when, in the transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Col. Todd published a Memoir on 
Greek, Parthian and Indian medals wherein, for the first time, 
he noticed the coins of Appolodotus and Menander. A find of 
coins of the Sultans of Bengal in 1841 brought the Muham- 
madan coins to the notice of scholars. In the latter half of the 
19th century, Alexander Cunningham and James Princep were 
the giants of the Numismatic world. Hoards after hoards of 
ancient, mediaeval and Muhammadan coins began to surrender 
themselves to these veterans who commented on them in their 
publications and displayed them to the best advantage of the 
contemporary and later students of these coins. They were suc- 
ceeded by Vincent Smith, Lane Poole, Edward Thomas, E. J. 
Rapson, C. J. Rodgers, Elliot, Hoernle, Thurston and others 
who, through their publications, advanced this study and creat- 
ed a keen interest for coin collecting and Numismatic Research 
to a considerable extent. The catalogue of coins in the British 
Museum, London, the Indian Museum, Calcutta, the Central 
Museum, Lahore and the Government Museum, Madras along 
with a series of learned articles and notices of coins and coin 
types in the pages of the proceedings and journals of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and several other literary journals shed quite 
a flood of light on the different classes of Indian coins including 
those of Gujarat. This could form a strong foundation for the 
structure of further Numismatic Research. 

In the beginning of our century there sprung up a class of 
Numismatists who were, not only keen collectors of coins and 
ardent students of Numismatics, but were also desirous of a 
co-ordination of the results of these stray researches and of 
systematizing the studies by affording a common platform for 
bringing all collectors and students of Indian Numismatics 
together. With this aim in view, about half a dozen scholars 
| including two Gujaratis, viz. Rev. Dr. Geo. P. Taylor of Ahme- 
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dabad and Mr. Framji Thanawalla of Bombay met at Allaha- 
bad in 1910 with Sir John Stanley in the Chair and brought $ 
into being an association called “ The Numismatic Society of 
India.” This Society has for the last quarter of a century 
shed a flood of light through its members on the coinage of 
India. The results of their researches incorporated in the cata- 
logues of coins in different Museums and notices of rare and 
unpublished coins in private collections in the journals of lite- 
rary societies such as the Numismatic Supplement of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the journal of the Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society and such other publications. It is intended to 
refer the readers of this article to such publications and scholars 
as would be helpful for a study of coins that were current in 
Gujarat from the earliest times to the present century. As 
very few publications or articles of Numismatic research deal 
with Gujarat exclusively, we have to refer to the study of coin- 
age of India in general, wherein Gujarat is included. 

V'A general survey of the coinage of Gujarat was for the first 
time attempted in a very interesting style by Rev. Dr. Geo. P. 
Taylor of Ahmedabad in two papers read before the members 
of the Literary Society of the Gujarat College. The first of 
these dealing with the Muhammadan coinage of Gujarat was 
published in the Gujarat College Magazine in January 1919. 
This was followed by a paper on the “ Non-Muhammadan 
Coinage” of Gujarat published in the September issue of the 
Magazine in the same year. After about 13 years later, a ( , 
paper on “The History of Coinage of Gujarat” was read by 
Mr. G. V. Acharya at the occasion of the Seventh All India jj 
Oriental Conference held at Baroda in 1932. This is published 
in the proceedings of the said Conference. Last of such attempts 
was made by the author of this article in a lecture delivered 
under the auspices of the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay, in 
July 1934, in Gujarati, wherein an attempt was made to discuss 
in brief the legends on these coins and also illustrate them. This 
lecture is published by the said Sabha. None of these publi- 
cations, however can be termed as adequate for a student wish- 
ing to study the coinage of Gujarat in its entirety. An indepen- 
dent publication dealing with this subject in details on pro- 
vincial lines still remains to be compiled. 

The Earliest Indigenous Coinage. 

Let us now turn to the coinage of Gujarat in the chrono- 
logical order. A peep into the business transactions of the 
remotest past would show that the inhabitants of Gujarat, like 
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their contemporaries in other parts of India, carried on their 
trade by barter, i.e. by paying in kind. With the advancement 
of civilisation the inconvenience of promiscuous exchange was 
felt and the media of payment in the shape of cattle, of which 
cow formed the highest unit, were adopted, for smaller purchases, 
cowry shells, beads and corn were given in exchange. With the 
advent of gold, silver, copper and iron bars or globules of these 
metals were added as means of exchange. We find a mention, 
of events in Puranas wherein the greatness of a man is express- 
ed by the narration of the number of cows and horses possessed 
by him along with the amount of gold, silver and precious jewels. 
Later on they had pieces of gold, silver and copper cut accord- 
ing to weights and fixed their denominations. From Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra, Manu-Smriti, Yajnavalkya Smriti and such other 
sources we can gather that Masha, Suvarna, Pala or Nishka and 
Dharana in gold, Mashaka, Dharna or Purna and Satamana in 
silver and the Karshapana (of 80 ratis) in copper were the 
coins of different weights and denominations. Some Royal sym- 
bols and several marks, of bankers or moneylenders through 
whose hand they passed during the period of their currency, 
are noticed to have been punched on them. They are therefore 
called the “ Punch-marked Coins ” by the Numismatists. 

Hoards of such coins are found in different parts of India 
and studied by various scholars. Mr. Theobold, in his article 
published in the Journal of thg Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
LIX, Part I (1890 A.D.) enumerated more than 300 marks and 
tried to explain their meaning. Dr. Spooner, E. H. Walsh and 
J. Allan gave us a further insight into these coins. A thorough 
study of these coins in greater details is made by Mr. Durga- 
prasad. His illuminating thesis on these coins is oub- 


oi Asiatic society of Bengal— an organ of the Numismatic 
Society of India. To have a deeper knowledge of these indige- 
, nous coinage of India reference must be made to the series of 
i the five scholarly Carmichael lectures on “Ancient Indian 
; Numismatics” delivered by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar of the 
Calcutta University in 1921, wherein the professor has given the 
idea of the remotest antiquity of metrology and the original 
nomenclature of these coins drawn from the original sources in 
Sanskrit literature and Buddhist Archaeology. These lectures 
are published in a book form by the University of Calcutta. 
^Gujarat has yielded comparatively little, so far as the Trea- 
sure Trove finds of these coins are concerned, and hence it 
is not yet settled as to which were the symbols and marks 
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of the Royalties and bankers of Gujarat just as is known to have 
been with other parts of India. These punch-marked coins 
were current from at least thousand years before Christ to 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 


Indo-Greek Coins. 


After the invasion of Alexander, the Greeks established 
their rule over Bactria and penetrated gradually over some 
part of India. Menander (155 to 130 b.c.) is* known to have 
been the most powerful and famous of these rulers, and to 
have annexed Sindh, Malwa and Gujarat to his Empire. 
Coins of this King, bearing the legend in Greek and Kharosh- 
tri characters along with his bust are found from various 
collections throughout Kathiawad and other parts of Gujarat. 
The deities and the legends on the reverse of the coins of 
this ruler and his successors show the influence of the religious 
views and literature of India on the royalty. This is discussed 
in some details by Edward Thomas. Alexander Cunningham, 
James Prinsep, Aurel Stein and Burges were the early contri- 
butors to the study of these coins. R. B. Whitehead has also 
brought many new varieties of these coins to the notice of the 
Numismatists. Capt. M. F. C. Martin’s coins exhibited at 
Benares in 1929 and his descriptions of them deserve a careful 
attention. Articles Nos. 82, 173, 149, 274 and 296 of the 
Numismatic Supplement to the J. A. S. B. are noteworthy 
contributions for a study of these coins. 

Western Ksatwpas. 

Under the Kushan Emperors, the governors were sent 
out to various provinces. They bore the Persian title of 
Satraps. There were Satraps of Taxila and Mathura and simi- 
larly Satraps of Gujarat (of Western India) . With the weak- 
ening of the central power in the north, these Satrapies or 
dependencies became independent. Nahapana, the Kshatrapa, 
established his independent Kingdom over Gujarat to- 
wards the end of the eighth decade of the first century A.D. 
Towards the end of his long reign in about 115 A.D. he was 
defeated by the Andhra king Goutamiputra Satakaml. His 
restamping of the Nahapana’s coins with his own name bears 
a testimony to this fact. Another satrapy was established 
under Chastana over Rajputana and Malwa early in the 2nd 
century. After the death of Nahapana, the whole of the terri- 
tory passed under him and he declared his independence from 
the Andhras. His dynasty is commonly known as the “ West- 
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ern Kshatrapas Had it not been for the coins of the 18 
rulers of this dynasty it would have been impossible to trace 
the genealogy and chronology of these kings who ruled over 
Gujarat and Kathiawad till about the first decade of the 5th 
century A.D. In 1906 a hoard of about 15,000 coins of Naha- 
pana was discovered in the Nasik District. 92/0 coins, which 
could be saved from melting by the villagers, were submitted 
through the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society to 
Rev. Dr. H. R. Scott of Surat whose report of examination 
of these coins appeared in the Journal of the Society for 1907. 
Later on Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji assigned a large number of 
these coins to various rulers of this dynasty and good many 
of these coins from Gujarat found their way to the British 
Museum in London. Mr. E. J. Rapson’s Catalogue of these 
coins published in 1908, still holds the field for the study of 
these coins. A hoard of 330 silver coins of these coins from the 
Central Provinces and of about 500 more from Junagadh were 
examined by Mr. G. V. Acharya. His repoit of these coins 
bringing out some novel features and new dates on these coins, 
will appear in the Jubilee Number of the Numismatic Sup- 
plement this year. From the discovery of some coins of Trai- 
kutaka and Bodhi rulers it appears that small states were 
established over some parts of Gujarat during the rule of 
later Kshatrapas. A study of these coins can be made from 
the aforesaid catalogue of the British Museum by Mr. Rap- 
son. 


The Gupta Empire. 


During the illustrious rule of Chandragupta II (401-415 
a.d.) the Kshatrapa dynasty was uprooted from Gujarat and 
in 409 A.D. Malwa and Gujarat (including Kathiawad) were 
annexed to the vast Gupta Empire. That the Gupta coinage 
of Gujarat was influenced by the preceding currency, is evi- 
denced by the adoption of standard size and weight of the 
coins current in Gujarat ever since the introduction of the coi- 
nage of Menander. The coins of Kumar Gupta, Skandagupta 
of this workmanship can be studied from the Catalogue of 
Gupta coins in the British Museum by J. Allan and similar 
catalogues of these coins in the Museums of Calcutta and 
Lahore. Notices of unpublished coins of this dynasty have, 
from time to time, appeared in the various issues of the Numis- 
matic Supplement of J. A. S. B. For a detailed study and 
Bibliography of these coins a reference may be made to p. 30 
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of the N. S. XLV where Mr. C. R. Singhal has given a com- 
plete list of the stray articles by different scholars. 

The Valabhis. 

During the reign of Narsimhagupta, Huns once more in- 
vaded India in 505 a.d. and succeeded in subduing Malwa. 
The Gupta Empire was in danger, the Emperor was a weak- 
ling. Taking advantage of these troubles the Provincial Gover- 
nors declared themselves independent. Gujarat was not an 
exception to this. Senapati Bhattaraka of the Maitrak 
clan, the then Governor of Gujarat crowned himself as the 
king of Sourastra and Gujarat with Valabhipur (the modern 
Vala, 18 miles west of Bhavnagar) in Kathiawad as his 
capital. The dynasty founded by Bhattaraka is known as Vala- 
bhi. From the large number of Epigraphical records and cop- 
per plate grants we know that during the rule of about 19 
Valabhi rulers, Gujarat enjoyed great prosperity and happiness. 
Thanks to the powerful rule of the Valabhis that Gujarat was 
saved from the devastating raids of the ferocious Huns. As 
regards the coinage of these Valabhi rulers who ruled over 
Gujarat for more than 300 years, the Numismatists have neither 
been able to secure coins that could be assigned to different 
rulers of this dynasty, nor are they all agreed with respect to the 
reading of the typical Valabhi coins discovered in lots with 
very incomplete legend and crude workmanship. All the same, 
the notes on coins from Valabhi by Burges in Vol. I (p. 195) 
of the Indian Antiquary and Rev. J. Stevenson’s remarks on 
Sourastra coins found near Juniar in J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. 
II, (p. 377) give us an idea of the preliminary attempts made 
in this direction. Sir A. Cunningham also made a similar at- 
tempt in his book on Ancient coins. The latest attempt to 
decipher the legends in Valabhi coins is that of Mr. G. V. Acha- 
rya published in the Jubilee number of the Numismatic Sup- 
plement of the R.A.S.B. 

Rashtrakutas of Gujarat. 

Representatives of the Rashtrakuta family had their sway 
over Southern Gujarat from 810 to 888 AJ>. The land grants 
of these kings are also well known but the Numismatic re- 
cord left by them is very .disappointing. Only one variety with 
a Nandi and legend in Brahmi characters giving the name of 
Krishnaraj is known. Further research in the discovery and 
study of the coinage of the Valabhis and Rashtrakutas of 
Gujarat is a necessity. 
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Indo-Sasanian Coinage. 

With the advent of the Huns in India, who had no cul- 
ture of their own, a new type of coinage known as the Indo 
Sasanian was introduced in India. The Huns, as we know 
ca me from Central Asia passing through China, Turkistan 
and Persia and subduing the countries they traversed. After 
the establishment of the Kingdom when the necessity of is- 
suing coins of their own was felt, they adopted the style of 
the Sasanian rulers of Persia. On these coins we find the 
bust of the King on one side and a fire altar, a symbol of the 
Zoroastrian divinity, with two worshippers on the other side. 
Toramana and Mihirakula’s coins of this type suggest their 
origin though there is a marked degradation in the workman- 
ship. Later on when this race of invaders was also assimilated 
with the Hindus of India, like the Greeks and Scythians, the 
Kathis and Rajput rulers of Gujarat completely absorbed them 
into Hindu culture, 'but no change seems to have been made 
in the coinage. The same imitations of the Sasanian coins 
went on degrading till at last the outline of the fire altar and 
attendants dwindled down to a pyramid of dots and the crude 
bust of the King with the extraordinarily long nose looking 
like a thick unshapely mace or like an ass’s head. This pro- 
bably gave it the name of Gadhiyas, so commonly found over 
the whole of Gujarat even now. Cunningham, Smith, Bum, 
Whitehead and others have contributed articles on Indo-Sasa- 
| nian coins, but Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s article on Gadhia 
; coins of Gujarat and Malwa in J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XII, 
p. 325, and Dr. G. P. Taylor’s contribution on the same Gadhi- 
yas of Gujarat in Numismatic Supplement No. 3 will give a 
clear idea of this type of coinage. It is surprising to note that 
1 we have no independent coinage of the illustrious Chavda, 
Chalukya and Waghela rulers of Gujarat. It appears that 
these ugly Gadhiyas alone in silver and copper formed the 
currency of Gujarat till the Muhammadan invasion of Gujarat. 

Advent of Muslim Rule. 

As we know, Gujarat was invaded for the first time in 
about 770 a.d. by the army of Amru Ibn Jamal, the ruler 
/ of Sindh which resulted in the annihilation of the Valabhi 
Kingdom in Gujarat. The whole of Gujarat and especially the 
Capital Vala was swept out of its wealth. The second attack 
(1024 a.d.) was that of Mahmud of Ghazni who broke the 
idol of Siva at Somanath and returned with immense booty 
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from Gujarat. A third attack by Muhammad Ghori in 1178 
A.D. was followed by a severe defeat and retreat of Muslims 
by Mularaj II of Gujarat. After 20 years the fourth attack 
was mad e by Muslims under Qutbuddin Aibak on behalf of 
the Sultan of Delhi, but the invaders had to be content with 
what they got by way of loot and plunder of the city of 
Anhilwada Patan. The fifth attack under Ulughkhan— the 
general of Allauddin Khilji, brought the Muslim rule in Gujarat 
after the extinction of the Waghelas. Since then the coinage 
of the Sultans of Delhi came to be the coinage of Gujarat too. 
This explains the find of the coins of Allauddin and Mubarak 
Khilji, Muhammad Taghlaq and Firoz Shah in any number 
from the old collections of coins in Gujarat. During the rule 
of all these Sultans of Delhi, Gujarat was ruled by provincial 
governors. Timur’s invasion gave an opportunity to several 
provincial governors to sever their connection from the Delhi 
Sultanate and declare their independence. 


good deal and enjoyed complete prosperity. The coinage o 
these Sultans replaced the issues of Delhi and established a 
local coinage. 

For a study of the coinage of the Sultans of Delhi and 
those of Gujarat, a reference can be made to the catalogue of 
coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. II, coins of the 
Pathan Sultans by E. Thomas and another Catalogue of the 
coins of the Muhammadan States of India in the British 
Museum, by S. L. Poole, besides a number of articles by vari- 
ous scholars like H. R. Nevill, Nelson Wnght, Whitehead, 
Prof. S. H. Hodiwalla and Dr. Taylor in the pages of the 
Numismatic Supplements and Journals of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. The last two Numismatists have 
done a good deal in advancing the study of the coinage of the 
Muhammadan period in Gujarat. Last of all, is the Catalogue 
of the coins of Sultans of Gujarat in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, compiled by Mr. C. R. Singhal and edited 
by Mr G V. Acharya. This can be said to be a corpus of the 
coinage of Gujarat during the reign of the independent sultans. 
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The Mughal Rule. 

The Mughal rule was established in India by Babar in 
1526 but Gujarat enjoyed its independence till 1572 a.d. when 
Akbar defeated Muzaffar III, sent him to Agra as a prisoner 
and brought Gujarat under the Mughal Empire. The Mughal 
rule thus established, lasted till the eighteenth century when 
after the invasion of Nadir in 1739 over Delhi, the Marathas 
overran the whole of Gujarat and for about a century there was 
a tug of war for power between the provincial Mughal Gover- 
nors, the newly established Nawabs of Cambay and Surat, 
the Gaekwads of Baroda and the Peshwas of Poona. None of 
them could, however, change the currency under the name 
of the contemporary Mughal Emperor, in spite of their supre- 
macy over certain parts of Gujarat at certain periods of inter- 
regnum. 

Though the Mughal rule was also a rule of Governors 
while the supreme monarch was at Delhi like the early Pathan 
sultans, the currency of Gujarat included a number of coins 
minted in Gujarat. Mughal mints were established at Ahma- 
dabad, Khambat, Surat, Junagadh, etc. Coins of the Mughal 
Emperors right from Akbar I to Akbar II were issued from 
these mints. Coins issued by these rulers from other mints 
were also simultaneously current and hence a reference to the 
Catalogue of these coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(Vol. Ill) by Mr. H. N. Wight, in the Provincial Museum 
Lucknow by Mr. C. J. Brown, catalogue of coins in the Lahore 
Museum by Mr. Whitehead and those in the British Museum 
by Lane Poole would give an insight into the Mughal coinage. 
For a deeper study of the metrology and various denomina- 
tions in gold, silver and copper coins of this period, one would 
do well to study the scholarly treatise “ Historical studies in 
Mughal Numismatics” by Prof. S. H. Hodivala over and 
above various learned articles by him, Dr. Taylor and other 
scholars in the issues of the Numismatic Supplement and 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Dr. Taylor has contributed special articles about the coins 
from the Mughal mints of Cambay, Surat and Junagadh which 
are also worth studying. 

Post Mughal and Local Currencies. 

During the reign of later Mughals when the Peshwas, 
Gaekwads, the so-called Mughal governors and the Nawab 
of Cambay were vying with each other, the prerogative of 
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issuing coins seems to have been transferred from one authority 
to the other. This was marked by various symbols such as 
a flag, an elephant goad, a sword, a dagger or so and stray 
letters such as nr and so on as mint marks. A syste- 

matic study of these mint marks on the Post-Mughal coins 
was made by Mr. A. Master, so far as the issues of Ahmada- 
bad are concerned, in the Numismatic Supplement No. XXII 
in 1914. A number of States sprang up throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawad during this disturbed (later Mughal) period 
before the British obtained supreme power, such as Baroda, 
Bhavnagar, Cambay, Cutch, Chhota Udaipur, Janjira, Juna- 
gadh, Lunawada, Nawanagar, Radhanpur, Porbunder etc. Most 
of these States had already begun striking their coins long be- 
fore the extinction of the Mughal power. They all struck coins 
in the name of the Mughal emperors with their mint names 
and dates accompanied by a distinguishing mint mark of their 
own. This continued till 1877 when after the Mutiny they 
replaced Mughal type of coinage with their own names and 
titles etc. stamped on the coins which marked their total in- 
dependence of the central power at Delhi. While the States 
were striking coins, the East India Company also went ahead 
with their own currency in those parts of Gujarat which came 
under their sway. They also proceeded from the Mughal type 
of coinage to their own via the medium of Persian script and 
finally passed on to the modem currency from 1835 A.D. 

This state of affairs went on till the end of the 19th cen- 
tury when the British coinage became current all over Gujarat 
and local mints were stopped, except in some States, which are 
allowed to issue only copper coins under certain restrictions. 
Thus we pass to the modem system of money of the 20th 
Century. 

As regards the study of these coins a reference to the 
Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Vol. IV edited by J. Allen 
will give a general idea of the coins issued by the East India 
Company and the local States. The information contained in 
this volume can be supplemented by a number of articles on 
the coinage of different states contributed by Codrington, 
Taylor, and Gyani in the Numismatic Supplements and the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

A detailed list of the chief books and periodicals contain- 
ing the literature about the coinage of Gujarat is given below. 
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PRE-MUHAMMADAN PERIOD 


: Charmichaei lectures ; Ancient 
Indian Numismatics, 1921. 

: Notes on some symbols found on 
punch-marked coins of Hindustan, 
J. A. S. B., 1890, p. 181. 

: Punch marked coins of silver N. S., 
XLV. 

: Coins of Ancient India, 1891. 

; Coins of Mediaeval India. 

: Catalogue of the coins of the 
Andhra dynasty, the Western 
Kshatrapa, etc. in the British 
Museum, London. 

: Catalogue of Greek and Scythic 
Kings of Bactria and India, in the 
British Museum, London. 

: Catalogue of the Punjab Museum, 
Lahore, Vol. I. 

: Catalogue of the coins of the 
Gupta dynasties in the British 
Museum, London. 

: The Western Kshatrapa, J, R. A. 
S., 1890. 

: Kshtrapa coins from Sarvania A. 
S. R., 1913-14. 

: Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps 
with Greek, J. A. S. B., Vol. 
XXIII. 

: Numismatic notes (Indo Greek and 
Western Kshatrapas) , I. A., 
XLVIL 

On the Sah, Gupta, and other dy- 
nasties of Kathiawad and Gujarat, 
J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII. 

: Description of a hoard of 1,200 
coins of the Kshatrapa kings 
dated 203-376 a.d. found in Ka- 
thiawad, J. B. B. R. A, S„ Vol 
XX. 

: Nasik hoard of Nahapan’s coins. 

On the Sah kings of Sourashtra, 
J. R, A. S., XXI, p. 1-77. 

: Notes on coins from Valabhai, 

J. A. I., p. 195. 

The legend on the Valabhi. 

Some remarks of Sourashtra, coins 
found near Junir, B. B. R. A. S., 
Vol II. 

Early coins of Western India, I. 
A., Col. VI, p. 174. 


1 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 


2 Mr, W. Theobold 


V 4 Mr. A Cunningham 
**% Mr. A Cunningham 
6 Mr. E. J. Rapson 


7 Mr. P. Gardner 


8 Mr. R. B. Whitehead 


10 Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji 


11 Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar 


12 Mr. A. Cunningham 


13 Mr. K. N. Dikshit 


v '14. Mr. H. Newton 


16 Mr. H. R. Scott 
*<17 Mr. E. Thomas 


18 Mr. J. Burges 


19 Mr. J. Burges 

20 Rev. J. Stevenson 


21 Mr. E. Thomas 
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22 Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji : Gadhaiya coins of Gujarat and 

Malwa, J. B. B. K. A. S., Vol. 
XII, p. 325. 
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23 Mr. S. L. Poole 

24 Mr. E. Thomas 

25 Mr. PL N. Wright 
S 26 Rev. G. P. Taylor 

^27 Prof S. H, Hodivala 


v/28 Mr. C. R. Singhal 
& 

Mr. G. V. Acharya 

29 Mr. S. L. Poole 

30 Mr, H. N. Wright 


31 Mr. R. B. Whitehead 

32 Mr. R. B. Whitehead 

33 Mr. C. J. Brown 

34 Prof, S. H. Hodivala 


: Catalogue of the coins of Muham- 
madan States of India, 1854, in 
the British Museum, London. 

; Chronicles of the Pathan Sultans 
of Delhi, 1884. 

: Catalogue of coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Vol. II. 

: Coins of the Gujarat Sultanat, J. 
B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI, 1904, 
p. 278. 

: The unpublished coins of Gujarat 
Sultanate, J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol 
II. 

: Catalogue of coins of Sultans of 
Gujarat in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 

: Catalogue of Mughal coins in the 
British Museum, London, 1892. 

: Catalogue of Mughal coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. Ill, 
1908. 

: Catalogue of Mughal coins in the 
Punjab Museum, 1914. 

: The mint towns of the Mughal 
emperors, J. A. S. B., 1912. 

: Catalogue of Mughal coins in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 2 
Vols., 1920. 

: “ Historical studies in Mughal Nu- 
mismatics ” and a large number of 
his articles in the Numismatic 
Supplement. 
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35 Mr. E. Thurston 

36 Mr. E. Thurston 

37 Mr. A. Master 

38 Mr. M. G, Ranade 

39 Mr. G. P. Taylor 


; History of the coinage of the East 
India Company, J. A, S. B., 1893, 
p. 52. 

; Catalogue of the above coins in 
the Madras Museum, N, S., XXIL 
: The Post Mughal coinage of 
Ahmadabad, J. A. S. B., 1914. 

* Currency and mints under Mara- 

* tha Rule, J. B. B. R. A. S., 1902. 
: On the Baroda coins of the six 

Gaekwads, N. S. XVIII, J. A. S. 
B., 1912. 
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Some unpublished coins of the 
Gaekwads, N. S„ XLIV ; J. A. 
S. B„ 1934. 

Catalogue of coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Vol. IV. 1928. 
Bibliography of Indian coins, N. 
S., XLI ; J. A. S. B., 1929. 


■'42 Mr. C. R. Singhal 


These references should, in my opinion, be sufficient for 
an average student of the coinage of Gujarat from the earliest 
times to the modem age. For a detailed Bibliography of stray 
articles on further researches by various scholars and up-to- 
date information a reference is invited to the last mentioned 
Bibliography by Mr. C. R. Singhal, and later addenda to the 
v same in further Numismatic Supplements of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



RESEARCH WORK IN BARODA STATE* 

By 

Prof. K. H. KAMDAR 



Records Department . 


The Baroda Government started the Department of Re- 
cords in 1891. The work of collating them was undertaken 
only after 1928, before which they had published 28 selections 
as chronicles of the Gaekwars from 1730 to 1773. During the 
last nine years the Raj Daftardar, Mr. C. V. Joshi, has publish- 
ed three volumes on the history of the Gaekwars, Vol. 1 from 
1724 to 1768, Vol. II from 1769 to 1789, and Vol. Ill from 
1789 to 1800. The fourth volume is under preparation. It 
will bring the Gaekwars’ history upto 1819. The department 
published some time back the Persian papers in the Daftars in 
English. 

The Raj Daftardar has succeeded in discovering the por- 
traits of six rulers of Baroda. 

Three scholars have up to now availed themselves of the 
records of the State for research work. 

The Collection of Works of Art by the Baroda State. 

The Director of Art in the State reports that he is at present 
engaged in studying the importance of Broach as a port in 
Greek and Roman times. 


The museum and picture gallery contain rare specimens 
of Gujarat art. 


Oriental Institute. 

The Oriental Institute, like all other institutions in the 
State, owes its existence to the inspiration of His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb who first expressed his desire to collate and 
co-ordinate results of Oriental scholarship and to initiate it in 


* A brief note on the work done by His Highness the Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwar’s Government for the history, literature and culture of Gujarat, 
prepared by Prof. K. H. Kamdar, M.A., for the Gujarat Research Society, 
Bombay, under instructions from Mr. Manilal B. Nanavati when he was 
member of the State Executive Council. 
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his own state as early as in 1885 when he visited Patan, the 
mediaeval capital of Gujarat. In pursuance of this idea, the 
late Mr. Manilal Nabhubai Dwivedi, a great scholar of Gujarat, 
prepared a report on the manuscripts in the seven Bhandaras 
of Patan. He published and translated, either alone or in 
collaboration with others, twenty-one books, the chief being 
v f HOTTs lifter, nto sm, *ft% srtr etc. 

His Highness the Maharaja deputed the late Dr. Harilal 
Harshad Dhruwa to the International Oriental Conference held 
at Stockholm in 1889 where he read a paper on ftriRT. 

Mr. C. D. Dalai was the next person to report on the 
manuscripts of the Jain Bhandaras. It is being printed now 
as part of the Introduction to the Patan Manuscripts Catalogue, 

Yol. I. 

Dr. B. Bhattacharya started editing the Gaekwar Oriental 
// Series in 1915. The State has published in all seventy-four 
volumes up to 1936, of which more than half are based on 
manuscripts preserved in the Bhandaras of Patan. As a good 
deal of this literature bears on the cultural history of Gujarat, 
it is described here. 

1. : It is a poem on the Puranic Story of 

/ Arjuna and Krishna on Mount Girnar, written by ^qrrs, 
Minister to Kingcftr^ssof Dholka between Samwat 1277 and 
1287, (A.D. 1221 and 1231). It is edited by the late Mr. C. D. 
Dalai and R. Ananta Krishna Shastri. 

j 2. qwqyran It is a drama describing Arjuna’s recovery of 
the cows of Viratadesha, written by the Founder of 

Palanpur, and younger brother of the Paramar King of 
a feudatory to the Solankis of Gujarat. It was composed in 
A.D. 1164. It was edited by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai in 1917. 

3. sratT fosrcr : It is a describing the life of 

and the history of Gujarat, written by of 

for the son of in A.D. 1240 (after the death of the 

great minister) . It was edited in 1917 by the late Mr. C. D. 

Dalai. 

4. JTtlTOSfar : This is an allegorical drama written by ^ 
y qjs, an officer in the employ of King siwrra of Gujarat, who 

reigned from 1229 to 1232. The work was edited byjpr 

with introduction and appendices by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai 

in 1918. It relates the conversion of Kumara Pala to Jainism. 
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t/ 5. This is a drama written by 

pupil of qjfcq^of the temple of (cfH?t) at Broach, about 
A.D. 1220 in eulogy of qgjqrio^ %5rqf55 and their King 
It was edited by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai. 

6. 3 ^q- : This is a a romance, in prose and 

poetry, written by Soddhala under the patronage of the three 
rulers of the Konkan, (about A.D. 1026 and 1050) , irptf- 

^rr and tpgjfftisr. ft was edited by the late Mr. C. D. 
Dalai and Pandit Embar Krishnamachariyar, 1920. 

7. 4-[®qgi-fg : This is a collection of old poeti- 
cal compositions in Gujarati from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. It was edited by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai. 

8. <pjTRtn35 gRt%r: This is the biography of King 
Kummarapala in Prakrit by gtfrsjpjft who wrote it in a.d. 
1195. It was edited by Jina Vijayaji in 1920. 

9- fNiTgfcl' : This is a collection of samples of private 
and state documents dating from the 8th to the 15th century. 
It is edited by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai and Mr. G. K. Shri- 
gondekar in 1925. 

10. qssn or This is a romance in Apabhransha 

written by It was edited by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai 

and the late Dr. P. D. Gune, 1923. 

11. A descriptive catalogue of important palm-leaf 
and paper manuscripts in the Bhandaras of Jessolmere. It was 
compiled by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai and was edited by 
Pandit L. B. Gandhi, 1923. 

12. A work on Architecture written by King ^psr. 
It is edited by Mr. M. T. Ganapati Shastri. 

13. jrafqsra: It is a drama written by preg agfi, pupil 

of the famous about the life of Nala and Damayanti. 

It is edited by Messrs. G. K. Shrigondekar and L. B. Gandhi 
in 1926. 

^ 14. (1) Mirat-e-Ahmedi. A history and an account of 

Gujarat in the 18th century by Ali Muhammad Khan, the last 
Dewan of the Mogul Viceroy in Gujarat. It is edited in Persian 
by Prof. Sayed Nawab Ali, M.A., 1926-28. 

(2) Ditto : Supplement. Translated and edited by 
Mr. Seddon and Prof. S. Nawab Ali, 1928-29. 

15. This is a collection of three works by 

It is edited in Sanskrit with elaborate commentaries 
by the Jain Pandit, Mr. Lalchandra Bhagvandas Gandhi. 
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16. g m Lives of the sixty-three greatest 

Jains (Tirthankaras, Vasudevas, Prati Vasudevas, Baladevas, 
etc.) , written by the famous Jain monk Part of it 

is translated with notes, etc. by Dr. Helan M. Johnson. 

17. qrsiHf nfEEisq: A life of written by 

' written in the 13th century. It was edited by Mr. H. R. 
Kapadia in 1932. 

, 18. A descriptive Catalogue of the Jain Bhandaras at 

Patan edited on the basis of the notes of Mr. Dalai by Pandit 
L. B. Gandhi. 

19. Influence of Portuguese Vocables on Asiatic Langu- 
ages, translated by the late Prof. A. X. Soares. 

20. sp&ER iri^fcr This famous work on poetics in Sans- 
krit was composed by rprg-gqqrf on the request of sregroqqj 
in 1226 a.d. It is edited by Mr. L. B. Gandhi, the Jain Pandit. 

21. jjvfo : A collection of Gujarati Rasas, (under 

preparation) by Mr. Manjulal R. Mazmundar. 

22. JTFPrrcs stJff^rThis is edited by Mr. Manjulal R. 
Maamundar. It is in the press. 

The following literature was published long ago 

1. Burgess and Cousins : Archaeological Survey of North 

Gujarat (1903). 

2. Burgess : Antiquities of the Fort of Diabhoi (1889). 

3. C. T. Modi : gqwq 

4. Memoirs of the Archaeological Department (1935) , No. I. 

5. Gujarati Translations of Census Reports. 

6. tfT gqg for the State (1920). 

j/ Baroda State Gazetteer, 2 Volumes (1923) (Revised By 
Rao Bahadur G. H. Desai and the late Mr. A. B. 
Clarke) . 

8. Statistical Atlas of the Baroda State by Rao Bahadur 

G. H. Desai (1911) . 

9. Glossary of Castes and Tribes by; R. B. G. H. Desai. 

10. qtg 5nd?T( ftcfRjg 

11. JJWTft gjqjfr <T*3r. 

12. Study of Joint Family System by N. C. Desai MA 

(1936). ’ ” 

45/ Studies in the Economics of Gujarat, by Dr. J. M. Mehta. 
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/ 

14. Translations of the Economic Surveys of some villages in 

the State, from Gujarati into English, by Prof. K. H. 
Kamdar (1930) 

15. by Prof. K. H. Kamdar, M.A. 

16. ^Efq-gtrer, by Dr. J. M. Mehta, translated into Gujarati 

by Prof. K. H. Kamdar. 

Publications in the and Hritc3TfR5T 

which run into several books. 

HWf #?. (1923) . (Dictionary of Scientific Terms) . 

(Dictionary of Administrative and 
Legal Terms, 1932) . . 

Thirtyrftve volumes of 5rr^jw with notes by Mr. 

Chhotalal Narbheram Bhatt, 1890-1895 at a cost of Rs. 16,000. 
The series published the works of poets mostly from the Baroda 
State, some of whom were women. In the series are included 
the three dramas of Premanand about which there is great 
controversy in Gujarat. The volumes were reported by Mr. 
Chhaganlal T. Modi on the occasion of the fourth 
held at Baroda in 1912. 

Books on Music were published by Ustad Maula Bux 
under H. H. the Maharaja’s patronage. 

srfJpTcf a work on Acting, written by was 

published with a Marathi translation. 

*TR5%f qp4t a work of Drawing and Painting was prepared 
under the guidance of the late Prof. T. K. Gajjar. 

Archaeological Department. 

The Archseological Department under the direction of R. B. 
Hiranand Shastri is at present engaged in conserving and re- 
pairing old monuments, exploring new ones, and listing them. 
R. B. Hiranand Shastri has unearthed important finds at Amreli 
and Mul Dwarka in Kathiawar, at Patan in North Gujarat, 
and at Kamrej in the Navsari district. Some of them are very 
important, one of them is an evidence of Andhra rule in 
Kathiawar. .. 

Two Memoirs are published by the Director ; They are (i) 
Indian Pictorial Art in book illustrations, (ii) The Rock In- 
scriptions of Ashoka, Rudra Daman and Samudra Gupta, near 
the Gimar Hills at Junagadh. 

The Director has a work on Jaina Iconography under 
preparation. 
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The following publications may be mentioned in addition to 
those already referred to . 

1. Report on Land Mortgage Bank for Bmoda prepared 
under the direction of Mr. Manilal B. Nanavati 
, who was President of the Committee (1919). 

2^ Baroda State Economic Inquiry Report, written by 
Mr. Manilal B. Nanavati (1919). 

3. Census Reports, 1911, 1921, 1931. 

4/ Baroda State Bonking Inquiry Committee Report, 
written by Prof K. H. Kamdar, M.A. 

5. Economic Surveys of certain villages, prepared under 
the direction of the Development Board of the State 
and edited by a committee composed of the Sar 
Suba, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Dr. 
J. M. Mehta and Prof. K. H. Kamdar, with Dr. 

, J- M. Mei-ita as the chief editor. 

Periodicals. 

The Baroda Government publish a Quarterly Blue Book 
which discusses administrative, educational, economic and rural 
questions. A monthly magazine “ Grama Jivana ” is issued in 
Gujarati undei the joint auspices of the Development Depart- 
ments of the State and the Co-operative Institute. It discusses 
questions of rural uplift. The editing is in charge of Prof. K. 
H. Kamdar, M.A. The Gujarati Sahitya Sabha. a rmarterlv 



THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF 
GREATER GUJARAT 


C. N. VAKIL & M. H. PATEL 

In order to get a general idea of the social and economic 
structure of the people living in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch, 
it is proposed to compile a series of statistical tables which in 
the aggregate will bring together the necessary information. 
These tables will be based mainly on the census volumes of 
1931 and other relevant sources. On account of the fact that 
the census for British Gujarat, for the Baroda State and for the 
Kathiawar States is organised separately and published in dif- 
ferent volumes, a co-ordinated idea of the Gujarati-speaking 
peoples inhabiting these areas cannot be easily obtained. Where- 
as anyone wanting to have a detailed idea on any specific pro- 
blem will have to wade through these volumes and compile his 
own tables, it would serve a general purpose if a few leading 
features are brought together in a convenient form. 

The general features relating to the people of Gujarat have 
been brought together in the four tables published in this issue. 
Appendix A gives a table relating to the area and population 
of Greater Gujarat ; Appendix B gives a table relating to the 
distribution of Gujarati-speaking population in the Bombay 
Presidency including the States ; Appendix C gives a table of 
Gujarati-speaking population in the country as a whole. Be- 
sides this those persons speaking an allied language have also 
been shown in a separate column. Appendix D gives infor- 
mation rpcrarrlinc tho division of Dooulation in rural and urban 
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Similar tables on other aspects of the social and economic 
life of the people of Greater Gujarat will be published in the 
future numbers of this journal. 

NOTES ON TABLES 

Appendix A. Area and Population of Greater Gujarat 

Greater Gujarat bounded by ties of common language and 
culture is under different political jurisdictions. Besides the 
four British Districts of the Bombay Presidency, which form 
but a small part of the total area bearing common affinities of 
language and culture, and the areas administered by the Govern- 
ment of India through the Gujarat States Agency and the West- 
ern India States Agency, there are large areas administered by 
the Indian Princes. Twenty-nine of the Ruling Chiefs have 
direct relationship with the Government of India. Of the smaller 
chiefs of varying importance 107 are under the control of the 
Political Agent, Western India States Agency ; and 15 are 
under the Gujarait States Agency. Besides, we have smaller 
estates, more or less directly administered by the Agencies. 162 
of these are under the Western India States Agency and 54 are 
in the Gujarat States Agency. Details of these will be found in 
Appendix A. 

Appendix A indicates the multiplicity of administrative 
units constituting cultural and linguistic Gujarat. On the one 
hand it presents difficulties to an investigator in collecting re- 
quisite materials and on the other, even if one succeeds, it is 
impracticable to generalise for the whole area, the component 
parts being under diverse conditions. Out of the total area of 
more than 64,000 sq. miles with a population of more than 113 
lakhs, 10,223 sq. miles of territory with a population of 32 lakhs 
live m the four British Districts : and 53,905 sq. miles of area 
with a population of 81 lakhs are under the jurisdiction of 
Ruling Chiefs. Thus the area under the States is five times 
that under British Administration ; whereas the population un- 
der them is two and a half times. 

It may be interesting to compare the area, population and 
density of Greater Gujarat 1 with those of the following states 
and provinces. , 






Province of Sind. Besides these migrations of the Gujarati 
population in the Bombay Presidency proper, large colonies of 
this population flourish in other parts of India as indicated in 
Appendix C. 

It is further evident that no less than 4 lakhs of Gujarati- 
speaking persons are scattered in the different parts of India. 
About one lakh of them have migrated to the Madras Presidency 
in the South, and one lakh to the neighbouring Central Pro- 
vinces and the states of Central India. 17,000 enterprising 
Gujaratis have made Burma their home, a place which is far 
away from the mother country and Which no longer forms a 
part of British India. 

Appendix D. Classification of the Population — urban and 
rural, male and female, etc. 

The table in Appendix D gives important figures regarding 
the distribution of population according to sex, rural and urban 
areas or towns and villages, area, density etc. The figures are 
intended to present a picture of the country under survey in 
its fundamental background rather than for a critical study 
and elaborate generalisation. Even then a few broad generali- 
sations which easily strike a reader will not be out of place. 

The following table indicates the densities in the different 
divisions of Gujarat. 

1921 1931 

British Districts of Gujarat 287 316 

Baroda 260 298 

Western India States Agency 100 113 

Gujarat States 140 165 

Greater Gujarat 158 177 

The general tendency of the decade has been an increasing 
pressure of population on the soil as indicated by the density, 
and the different parts of Gujarat are no exception to the same. 
The density of population is the highest in the British Districts 
of Gujarat. This is due to richer soil capable of supporting 
larger population and greater industrialisation. The lowest den- 
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sity is of the Western India States and Agencies which is due 
to scanty rainfall and the inclusion of large desert area of Cutch. 
Baroda State has a lower density than the British Districts be- 
cause its territories spread out in the different parts of Gujarat, 
territory round about Gujarat having a density of 330 against 
163 of the territory in Kathiawar. 

The following table will give an idea of the urban and 
rural distribution of population : — 



Urban 

Rural 

M S o— 1 
£12 es o 


( in thousands ) 

o -* 3 

JP o o o 
P-* 0**3 

British Districts of Gujarat 

810 

2,414 

25 

Gujarat States & Agencies 

140 

1,571 

8*2 

Baroda State 

523 

1,920 

21*4 

Western India States Agency 

889 

3,115 

22 

Greater Gujarat : Total 

. . 2,357 

9,020 

20 

Bombay Presidency 

. . 5,509 

20,838 

23 

India 

.. 39,985 

3,13,852 

11 

One point to be noted is 

that urbanisation does not neces- 


sarily mean industrialisation. In most of the cases the distri- 
buting centres grow into towns. This will explain the fact that 
although the ratio of urbanisation is nearly the same in Bom- 
bay Presidency, Western India States Agency and Baroda, the 
industrialisation will not be the same as can be judged from 
the number of factories and industrial labourers. 


The British districts with a big industrial centre like Ahme- 
dabad have naturally the highest ratio of urban population to 
total. It compares very favourably with that of the Bombay 
Presidency. It is far ahead of the All-India figure. The posi- 
tion of Greater Gujarat is worsened because of the inclusion of 


Gujarat States and Agency, which have a low rate of urbanisa- 
tion. This is due to the fact that in the States large areas are 
covered by forests as in the Dangs and Dharampur. 


r 


'0'f 

1 
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The following table indicates another important aspect of 
population, namely, the sex ratio. 

Males Females Females 
.. per 1,000 

males 

(in thousands) 


British Districts of Gujarat 

1,683 

1,541 

916 

Gujarat States and Agency 

882 

829 

940 

Baroda State 

1,258 

1,185 

942 

W. I. States Agency 

2,026 

1,973 

974 

Greater Gujarat : Total 

5,849 

5,528 

942 

Bombay Presidency 

. . 13,792 

12,555 

909 

India 

. . 181,828 

171,009 

940 

England 

, . . 


1,087 

Scotland 



1,082 


Among the divisions of Gujarat, Western India States 
Agency has the best ratio which compares very favourably with 
that of India or Bombay Presidency. Baroda State and Guja- 
rat states have nearly the same ratio as India. But the situa- 
tion in the British Districts of Gujarat and the Bombay Pre- 
sidency is far from satisfactory. The ratio of females in Guja- 
rat and Kathiawar vary widely. It is a problem to explain why 
there is such a wide variation between the regions where the 
social and other conditions are more or less the same. 

The social problems arising out of the sex ratio are many, 
and there is a large scope for further investigation in this field. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Area and Population of Greater Gujarat 


Name of the place 


I. British Districts, 


Ahmedabad District 
Broach & Panch Mahals 
Kaira 
Surat 


Figures 

not 

available 


II. Agency administered 
area in 

5. Eastern Kathiawar Agency 

6. Western Kathiawar 

Agency 

7. Sabarkantha Agency 

8. Gujarat states Agency* ... 


1408-835 


119-77 

183-12 

189 

215 

813 

8,164 

2,961 

107 
392 

108 
890-34 
8,249-5 
129*76 
704 
1,167 
282*7 
128 
170-82 
1,024 
1,669 
143 
296 
164*6 
3,337 
132 
247-43 
343-96 
388 
103 


9. Amala 

10. Bajana 

11. Balasinor ... 

12. Bansda 

13. Baria 

14. Baroda 

15. Bhavnagar ... 

16. Bilkha 

17. Cambay 

18. Chotila 

19. Chhota Udaipur 

20. Cutch 

21. Dasada 

22. Dharampur ... 

23. Dhrangadhra 

24. Dhrol 

25. Gad-Barriad 

26. Gadvi 

27. Gondal 

28. Idar 

29. Jambhughoda 

30. Jasdan 

31. Jhinjhuvada ... 

32. Junagadh ... 

33. Kadawa 

34. Lakhtar (Thana) 

35. Limbdi 

36. Lunavada ... 

37. Malia 


otb * The area is composed of Dangs, Sankheda Me was and Pandu 
The figures for the first two were obtained from the main report but 
r Pandu Mewas were not available, hence, it is not included. 
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Area in 
sq. miles 


Name of the place 


38. Monavdar ... 

39. Morvi 

40. Mull 

41. Nawanagar ... 

42. Palitana 

43. Patdi 

44. Pithadia 

45. Porbundar ... 

46. Radhanpur ... 

47. Rajkot 

48. Rajpipla 

49. Sayla 

50. Sudamda 1 
Dhandalpur j 

51. Suigam 

52. Thana Deoli... 

53. Tharad 

54. Vala 

55. Vijayanagar 

56. Wadhwan ... 

57. Wankaner ... 

58. Warohi 

59. Wao 

60. Small states or estates 
below 100 miles each in 
Western India States 
Agency (Total No. 239)... 

61. Small states or estates 
below 100 sq., miles each 
in Gujarat States Agency 
Area (Total No. 64) 


Grand Total 


Note:— T he figures in this table for the five British districts are taken from the 
Census Reports 1931, while those for Agency areas and the Indian States are 
collected from the Government of India publication. "Memoranda on the Indian 
States, 1937 ”, published by Manager of Publication Delhi. The grand totals at 
the foot, as to the area and population do not agree with those given in the 
article where the figures are taken from the Census Reports. 


101 

29 

565 

692 

822 

113 

5,445 

5,218 

133-2 

17 

296 

293 

3,791 

402 

9,519 

9,978 

300 

62 

799 

839 

165 

17 

339 

294 

102 

8 

240 

230 

642*25 

116 

2,000 

2,000 

1,150 

71 

633 

631 

282-4 

76 

1,067 

1,089 

1,517*50 

206 

2,516 

2,540 

222 

15 

156 

184 

135 

8 

40 

35 

220 

9 

18 

18 

117-32 

16 

300 

300 

1,260-5 

54 

106 

82 

190-3 

14 

199 

198 

135 

8 

94 

89 

242-6 

43 

575 

522 

417 

44. 

735 

729 

120 

3 

32 

25 

759 

21 

55 

55 . 

3706-33 

554 

6,008 

5,178 

636-72 

142 

1,411 

1,461 


APPENDIX B. 


Distribution of Gujarati-speaking Population in the Bombay 
Presidency including the States. 

.Number of Gujarati 
speaking persons 
(in thousands.) 


District or State 
I. British Districts 

(a) Bombay City 

(b) Northern Division 
L Ahmedabad 

2. Broach 

3. Kaira 

4. Panch Mahals 

5. Surat 

6. Thana 

(c) Central Division 

1. Ahmednagar 

2. Khandesh (East) 

3. Khandesh (West) 

4. Nasik 

5. Poona 

6. Satara 

7. Sholapur 

8. Bombay Suburban Dist, 

(d) Southern Division 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


Belgaum 

Bijapur 

Dharwar 

Kolaba 

Ratnagiri 


II. 


(e) Sind 

1. Hyderabad 

2. Karachi 

3. Larkana 

4. Nawabshah 

5. Sukkur 

6. Thar and Parkar 
Bombay States and Agencies 

(a) Cambay • * . * 

( b ) M ahikantha Agency 

1. Idar 

2. Rest of the Agency 

(c) Rewakantha Agency 
1. Rajpipla 


3,423 

242 

2,967 

820 

289 

702 

434 

650 

72 

121 

4 

20 

42 

7 

15 

4 

5 
24 
14 

1 

2 

6 
4 
1 

79 

18 

23 

1 

3 

1 

33 
1,453 
81 
460 
216 
, 244 

858 
182 
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2. Chota Udepur 

3. Devgad Baria 

4. Lunawada 

5. Balasinor 

6. Santh 

7. Sankheda Mewas 

8. Rest of the Agency 

Jawhar 

Janjira 

Aundh 

Phaltan 

Kolhapur 

Sangli 

Bansda 

Dharampur 

Sachin 

Dangs 

III. Baroda State 

1. Baroda City 

2. Amreli Division 

3. Baroda Division 

4. Mehsana Division 

5. Navsari Division 

6. Okhamandai 

IV. Western India States Agency 

(a) Seventeenth Salute States 

1. Cutch 

2. Junagadh 

3. Nawanagar 

4. Bhavanagar 

5. Porbandar 

6. Drangadhra 

7. Palanpur 

8. Radhanpur 

9. Morvi 

10. Gondal 

11. Jafrabad 

12. Wankaner 

13. Palitana 

14. Dhrol 

15. Limbdi 

16. Rajkot 

17. Wadhwan 

(b) Eastern Katkiaivar Agency 

1. Lakhtar 

2. Sayla ... 

3. Chuda .. 

4. Vala 

5. Lathi . . .. 

6. Muli .. .. 

7. Bajana 

8. Patdi 
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9. Wadhwan Civil Station 


12 

10. Rest of the Agency 


.. 159 

Western Kathiawar Agency 


. . 353 

1. Jasdan 


34 

2. Manavadar 


19 

3. Thana Devli 


.. .. 16 

4. Wadia 


14 

5. Virpur 


8 

6. Malia 


11 

7. Kotada Sanghavi 


9 

8. D. S. Vala Muller Surang of Jetpur 


8 

9. D. S. Vala Rawat Ram of Jetpur 


16 

10. Khairasra 


5 

11, Rajkot Civil Station . . ' 


9 

12. Rest of the Agency 


. . 204 

Banaskantha Agency 


. . 197 

1. Tharad 


51 

2. Wao 


. . -21 

3. Varahi 


3 

4. Rest of Agency 


. . 122 


Grand Total . . 10,500 



s 

|8I; 






APPENDIX C , — Distribution of persons speaking Gujarati 
and the allied languages in 1931 . 


Gujarati 


Provinces 


Males Females 


Males Females 


1. Ajmer-Merwara 

2. Andaman & Ni- 

cobar Islands ... 

3. Assam 

4. Baluchistan 

5. Bengal 

6. Bihar & Orissa 

7. Bombay includ- 

ing Aden) 

Aden 

8. Burma 

9. Central Provin- 

ces & Berar ... 

10. Coorg 

11. Delhi 

12. Madras 

13. North-Western 

Provinces 

14. Punjab 

15. United Provinces 

of Agra & Oudh 


3,426,127 1,805,811 620,316 372,160 187,749 184,411 

2,618 1,702 916 

17,706 12,511 5,195 

56,249 32,686 23,663 30,732 15,383 15,349 


Total Provinces 


States & Agencies. 

16. Assam States ... 

17. Baluchistan States 

18. Baroda State 

19. Bengal States ... 

20. Bihar & Orissa 

States 

21. Bombay States... 
Central India 

Agency 

23. Central Provinces 

States ... 

24. Gwalior State ... 

25. Hyderabad State 

26. Jammu & Kash* 

mir State ... 

27. Madras States 

Agency 

Cochin State ... 
Travancore State 
Other Madras 

States ... 


1,062 662 400 24 

28,661 17,093 11,568 75,469 

33,915 18,069 15,846 16,285 


605 1 
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India 

Gujarati 

Bhili 

Provinces 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

28. Mysore State ... 

29. North-West— 

4,800 

2,604 

1,996 

11 

6 

5 

Frontier Province 

93 

93 





30. Punjab States ... 

31. Punjab States 

7 

3 

4 

... 

*•* ■ 

— 

Agency ... 

132 

91 

41 

2,938 

1,652 

1,286 

32. Rajputana j 




Agency 

20,064 

9,971 

10,093 

719,640 

364,830 

354,810 

33. Sikkim State ...! 


^ ^ 


34. United Provinces! 







States 

2 

2 

| 




35. Western India 







States Agency... 

3,483,786 

1,767,013 

1,716,773; 

41 

20 

21 

Total ... 

7,214,386 

1 

3,688,337 

3,526,049 

17,76,040 

906,919 

879,121 

Grand Total ... ; 

1,08,49,984' 

5,610,012 

5,239,972 

21,89,531 

1,110,410 

1,079,121 
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History of Gujarat. By Khan Bahadur M. S. Commissariat, 
m.a., i.e.s., Vol. I. (Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd.) . 

This book fulfils the long felt need of a comprehensive and 
critical history of Gujarat so far as the first three centuries of 
the Muslim sway over Gujarat, or to be more precise, from the 
end of the 13th century to the Mughal conquest of the province 
in 1573 A.D., is concerned. We understand that the author has 
pursued his studies further and the manuscript of another 
volume dealing with the Mughal period is well nigh ready. 
There could be no other person better suited to undertake this 
sort of arduous job than a Professor of History specializing in 
the Muhammadan period with sufficient spare time to devote 
to the study of the architectural and epigraphical remains ex- 
tant in the capital of Gujarat, where the Professor fortunately 
had his headquarters for many years. The volume extends 
over 600 pages with 107 beautiful plates and maps including 
a carefully prepared comprehensive Index. The printing and 
plates have nothing to be desired. This coupled with the lucid 
i and interesting style of treatment has made the volume all the 

more attractive. We congratulate Prof. Commissariat for this 
brilliant publication. 

Like the late Mr. Kinloch Forbes of the Bombay 
Civil Service, who wrote the history of Gujarat about eight 
decades ago, under the title of “ Ras mala ” dealing mainly 
; with the Hindu annals of the province reconstructed on the 

basis of the coins, copper plates and inscriptions over and above 
the literary works and bardic accounts, Prof. Commissariat has 
; utilised all possible sources of information regarding his period 

j contained in the formal histories of Gujarat originally written 

'< in Persian and Arabic by contemporary writers or later works 

| based on them, and has also made use of the contributions 

made by the students of Epigraphy including Architecture. He 
•: has included in his book a study of the Architectural 

monuments and inscriptions scattered over the whole of Guja- 
rat and brought together in a concise form all the information 
contained in the volumes of the Archaeological Survey and Dis- 
trict Gazetteers which are too rare to be easily accessible to an 
I average reader. His information is supplemented and amply 

enriched by two new sources, viz., a closer study and use of 
the autograph manuscript of Hajji-ad-Dabir’s Arabic History 
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of Gujarat published in three volumes by Sir Denison Ross, 
who has written an introduction to this book, and contempo- 
rary evidence contained in the records of the European travellers 
and Portuguese documents. The natural result of his patient 
labour to tap all these sources in Persian, Arabic, English and 
Portuguese languages and sifting useful historical material out 
of them, is, that he has been able to prepare a definitive history 
of Gujarat which supersedes all previous contributions on the 
subject and is likely to remain the final word on the history of 
this interesting period for a considerable length of time. 

In order to present a synthetic whole, the author has added 
an Introductory chapter wherein he has very ably summed up 
within sixty pages the history of early and mediaeval Gujarat 
of about 15 centuries. In this rapid survey, over and above 
his original way of the treatment of the subject he has selected 
a few topics of discussion and commended them to the students 
of the history of this period for serious consideration. For 
want of space we* cannot deal with them here. 

It is high time that some scholars should come forward 
and take up the work of replacing the early history of Gujarat 
contained in Volume I, part I, edited by Sir James Campbell 
based on the contributions of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
by an up-to-date historical narrative based on the rich and use- 
ful material contained in the inscriptions, coins and manuscripts 
brought to light since the publication of the said volume in 1876. 

The volume under review has all the phases of a history 
from the modern point of view. It is not a mere narration of 
the lives and administration of different rulers with the battles 
and events during their reigns in a chronological order. The 
modern notion of history is to give an insight into the personal 
character of the rule, his relations with the subjects and social 
and political conditions prevailing in the country as vividly as 
possible without any exaggeration. Prof. Commissariat has 
tried to embody all these modern tendencies into his work 
which has thus made it a very instructive and interesting 
volume, though in the matter of the details of some epigra- 
phical and numismatic surveys he has missed some points that 
would have corroborated several historical facts and strength- 
ened his conclusions. All the same that does not in any way 
mar the credit that he deserves as the foremost modern historian 
of Gujarat. He has laid the students of the history of Gujarat 
under a deep debt of obligation by his valuable work. His bib- 
liography will be a valuable guide to those who wish to work 
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on the same lines regarding the unexplored or inadequately 
studied periods of the history of Gujarat. 

We look forward to the publications of another volume 
dealing with the Mughal period of the history of Gujarat and 
in the mean while we commend the study of this monumental 
work to the students of history. 

^ R. G. Gyani. 

****** 
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NOTES 

$4 c-tl» 

MM. Hi <Hl«lS2 SHW\ S a »-'Hii c flMl vt;S[ *41*1 SilfdMl 6MI. HSU mi 
MHMl Hldl Uilfef 41*22 SHl<A ’J'Hifai ail'd *<§ll 6dl. *$SHlcWl H5U»i 
31MMI H% Sl| iHi 6cil, <§M*tct *flHl HUH MQJ MMlMctl, H=Hl 

clHl MHMl Hldl WcTMlMldl Tlfct, 1b mi =m&t =-Hl.H(A mH<HI 6(11. Hi 
41*22 m.'A ^ov<l mi Mad ctH-fl MlPtWHlMlRlJs MMMddnialii HHdticni 
HlHMlHi ani^CH § c Ml aiWA €*W MS* Hl^ (MSUMdSlld o/HUMlHi 
ajfa §. <1M% (Ml HSIHM M<*t aHM'UHl =H& & 

Hi CHKH22 SHl«l Mi. ‘Urdd Ml VjPH MS M-ctl. *Y-M-\&3* Ml IHdMl 
=M*i*J Ml^Ml rt Mlcttdl °lMl pK-icl^ £Md 3=0 MHl & M 41HMI wHlH 
£M<0 ct^Tl 4M MMl §*•— 

1 Hi MSHHl Hm22 
* Hi M^StiSlMl 6*22MM 
3 Hi HM22 HlMUM22 
Y Hi y*l$6 CHKH22 
M Hi St^HlW TMS*IH 
\ «HW oy^Hltf CHKH2S SMl«l 
vs Hi 22M*l«V *tlH22 

Hi CHUH2S SMlH HlrllTl 6MlcftHi<V CHlfdMl <ll(cl hQ »ft*HlH 
M* =H£ HmJiRmH Well HlM QilQHRHlH | y Ml «&*Q, ailMMlHl 

ail'l ’5. 

Hi CHICHS2 SMl'ii MlctlTl 6HldVHi<V MH41 ^m! «Htsf C-RiHlMcft @? 
i^'Ml'e) M141S2 SMWMl MHdQjlM aji (4| 61 SIm^<H iUMl^ dMd ifl 0[HI 
m. HaviHlMl MM^MlMi Mad MHMl «<ilan3} H<v$* 6lW*£H Hi6*d 
%i M* =Hiad id^dl il^H §. HilM ay 41 fiMM 3Hl*l^ 

3 *M°°°oJ«{l § M, HlMSi S. ®M*irt MMMH'd Md^dd 31. feY°°°] »i % 
^l. =11*11% 6«M**{1 MHMl Ml^ auHfil S. ctH«/ MaMl*H MldlMl 
'd'HHi Miy ^*H&®1 § ~b 31. V 0 ° Mldii Hoy^* 6lM*^SlH (m<HIM '»H : $ 
^ImHm M=l^ MRm =HIMMI ct ^oy°i d*<dl3il shiH. §. 

^6lW*^Hl "HM 3M° o o] shi^ MM^t clMOl M=Hl^flMl 

4*4laUs>i MHMl <vM*€t d^dHl^fl =HiH$l §. HH'd 6iy*JrSlHi lMSU*ifa^ , fl 
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q^ctl avail'd st’cf =U«ll Wil M^l ^hHaqPH <v«R$l i>A~ 

'HlctWi’-n ^t. rAoooj Pi 3Ht^ "iLfefl anok & dS3{i £fcHaHlKl 
^Rt*Hl d^SR tA Wiqqi & @H?tcl 6lW%jrewi «fl« 

ibi ^eft jMm snmwi § ct4 qi^s y. voooj <£i«Q 
*Ml hA & d <vd*H d*d -HMlHim fel*cI^Sid d^dlSil dSS <*0l SHIM & 
rRHlSfldl d/tdlaHl M<5J d'H'il SRdld %<y'd RL| Rsu«ffaHl«{l § a ai 1«l- 
d^fi dtl qife 31. \ooooj aA1 ^l. <vd^l fc’StSRSfftl «tlH£ PUtl- 

SlfaHW ^HIM S. ct^Hav- VAq^Q ^HlMcft WtlStUl ’40} APH dS£ *4^1 & 
<h^]mwq} nH mfoh hph dss, »uf3U feifo »w»n iiH mi\ 
=nmmi »t& & 

ct*Ht%fldl d^dlanl <R*«ft ^Ict <l%t=H yt=a!Hdld »il «qdl(%l5; 
SiC-liqqi qqi qw dSS JRqpu &yq «&t & *Hd ct dSSd 

SlWH«flSl =Hl HH dl*l @Mlil <%‘ & ?mi ani'ft <V aogqgpl ?A<v- 
*UMl «fl«l Sid'd* wSl d**«ft dc/Rl »Ml wtuu &. 
****** 

Bibliographical Surveys. 

At the request of the Council of the Society the Standing 
Committees in different subjects have organised the prepara- 
tion of bibliographies of existing research work on Gujarat, 
Kathiawar and Cutch in each such branch of knowledge. Con- 
siderable progress in this connection has been made and it is 
proposed to publish these bibliographies in a suitable form in 
the Journal. In the present number the articles relating to the 
‘ Parsis in India ,' 4 The Coinage of Gujarat,’ and 4 Research work 
in Baroda State ’ form part of this bibliographical survey. Simi- 
lar articles on other aspects will be published in future 
numbers. 


Social and Economic Structure of Greater Gujarat. 

The Standing Committee on Economics and Commerce 
has undertaken to compile basic data giving statistical and 
other information regarding the population of Gujarat, Kathia- 
war and Cutch. Some of the principal aspects of the economic 
life of the people will also be included in this collection. The 
nature of the work has been explained in some detail in the in- 
troduction to the article on 4 Social and Economic Structure of 
Greater Gujarat ’ published in this number. Similar data on 
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other aspects of the problem will be published in future 
numbers. 


it j’ ( , 
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Shellac and Alcohol Industries. 

Raja Mitra B. D. Amin very kindly gave a donation to 
the Society for preliminary work on the shellac and alcohol 
industries with a view to follow it up later by more intensive 
investigation into the possibilities of these industries in Gujarat 
to be carried out by a competent scholar, to be maintained out 
of a scholarship proposed to be given by him. The preliminary 
investigation has been conducted under the guidance of the 
Standing Committee on Physical Sciences by Mr. V. R. Heera- 
manek. The report of this work has been just received and 
will be published in the next number of the Journal. 


Great Educators of Gujarat. 

Principal K. S. Vakil of the Maharani’s Training College, 
Kolhapur has very kindly agreed to give a prize of Rs. 100 for 
the best Essay on “ The Great Educators of Gujarat ”. The 
Essay must be written in Gujarati and any Gujarati speaking 
person irrespective of communities is eligible to compete for the 
same. The Essays will be judged by a Committee of three 
persons to be appointed by the Council of the Society, and 
their decision regarding the award of the prize will be final. 
The Essay thus judged to be the best will be published in this 
Journal in a suitable way. The Essays should be submitted 
to the Secretary of the Society on or before 31st December, 
1939. 










LITERACY IN GUJARAT. 

By 

P. G. SHAH. 



\ 

f 

1. The movement for mass literacy is engaging attention 
j both of the people and Government. The problems connected 

with mass literacy are numerous and complicated and they 
cannot be completely envisaged without a study of the funda- 
( mental facts about literacy. Literacy has been defined in dif- 

ferent ways for different purposes. The census enumerator has 
been instructed to describe as literate ‘ all persons who can both 
read and write a letter in any language ’. But “ effective lite- 
racy” implies the capacity for regular reading of books and 
newspapers, the writing of personal correspondence, and the 
keeping of simple accounts and this indicates a much higher 
standard. The term “ literacy in English ” implies a still higher 
! standard both of education and social well-being in this country. 

It is well-known that “Literacy ” in India is very low, as com- 
pared with that in the western countries. Even this low lite- 
ji racy reported in the Indian; census statistics in the case of rural 

population is further reduced by the absence of opportunities 
for making use of this acquired faculty. As a result of this 
wastage, the “effective literacy” is much smaller than that 
reported. The percentage of literates in India at 1931 census 
was only 8-3. This is a definite advance over the 1921 per- 
; centage of 7T. It is a poor consolation to know that literacy 

has progressed faster than the population of the country, for 
the slow rate of progress would damp the enthusiasm of any 
well-wisher of the country. The task of irradicating illiteracy 
is stupendous, the extent and nature of which can be under- 
stood if it is mentioned that unless the rate of progress is defi- 
nitely improved it would take 760 years to secure hundred per 
cent literacy. The object of this paper is to visualise the prob- 
lems of Gujarat as a whole and to provide material for further 
study of the 1941 census report. 


2. The following figures afford sufficient material for a 
comparative study of spread of literacy in the country. 
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No. of literate persons per 
1000 of population. 

Males. Females. 

BRITISH INDIA . . 163 29 

Bombay Presidency . . 167 29 

Bombay Presidency, British Districts 176 31 

Bombay City . . 314 173 

Konkan . . 171 27 

Deccan . . 161 20 

Sind 106 21 

Western India States Agency . . 204 43 

Cochin . . 460 220 

Travancore . . 408 168 

Burma . . 560 165 

Baroda 331 79 

Bhavnagar . . 254 64 

Gujarat (5 British Districts) . . 254 46 

Nawanagar . . 230 47 

Cutch . . 192 38 

Junagadh 186 29 

Gondal . . 165 37 

Palanpur . . 110 11 

These figures give the place of honour to Burma, after 
which Cochin and Travancore come next. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to find Baroda State in the fourth place. 
These positions remain unchanged even if only the population 
aged five years, and above of both sexes is taken into conside- 
ration for arriving at the percentage of literacy : — 

Burma 36.8 

Cochin . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 33.7 

Travancore . . 28.9 

Baroda . . - . 20.9 

Bombay 10.8 

Western India States . . . . . . . . . . . . 12.5 

India 8.3 

Hindus 8.4 

Muslims 6.4 

Jains . . . . 35.3 

Parsis .. .. .. .. . . . . 79.1 

(Figures compiled from those given at p. 326 of AlHndia 
Census Report, Vol. I, Part 1). 

3. Gujarat holds the palm in the matter of highest lite- 
racy in the British districts of Bombay Presidency after 
Bombay City where special conditions prevail. In Baroda 
State, compulsory education has been in force for some time 
now, and the literacy is higher ; but not so very high as may 
be expected. In other states of Kathiawar and Cutch the 
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standard of literacy though it has risen considerably in the last 
decade, is not higher and much progress is yet to be achieved, 
as shown by the figures given below : — 

Number of literates Number of literates 
per 1000 in 1921 per 1000 in 1931 
Males Females Males Females 
Gujarat (5 British Districts) 223 42 254 46 

Baroda State 240 47 331 79 

British Dists. of the Bombay 

Presidency 140 25 176 31 

Western India States Agency 165 30 204 43 

Cutch 152 24 208 38 

Bbavnagar 208 50 254 64 

Gondal 240 56 165 37 

Nawanagar 153 27 230 47 

Junagadh 156 23 156 29 

Palanpur 88 8 110 11 

Rest of Western Agency 164 30 213 49 

(Figures taken from pages 99 to 102 of the Vol. X of 
Census of India 1931 (Western India Agency) . 

4. The Baroda State, occupies the premier position in 
the cultural institutions of Gujarat. A useful comparative 
study of the progress of literacy in the different parts of Guja- 
rat is found at page 327 of the Baroda State Census Report 
(Census of India 1931 Vol. XIX) , which is both instructive 
and interesting. 

Progress of literacy since 1901 in various parts of 
Baroda State. 

Number of literate persons per 1000 and all ages 10 and over. 


Males 


Locality 


British Districts of Bom- 
bay Presidency ... 155 140 121 113 27 25 26 10 

Baroda State ... 361 277 229 199 80 51 25 9 

City of Baroda ... 590 600 472 427 214 218 84 27 

Central Gujarat (includ- ■ 

mg City) ... 437 338 284 270 91 71 30 10 

Kathiawad (Amereli, 

Kodinar, Okhamandai) 398 311 260 187 122 71 40 7 

North Gujarat (Mehsa, 

Kadi) ... ... 294 215 173 137 53 30 12 3 

South Gujarat (Navsari) 341 289 226 219 88 58 33 25 
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It is significant that literacy is the poorest in North 
Gujarat districts of the State and highest in the City of Baroda. 
In the Kathiawar districts of the State viz. Okhamandal, 
Kodinar and Amereli, it is much higher than in the North 
and South Gujarat districts and is higher than even the average 
for the whole of the Baroda State. 

5. The fact of higher literacy in Kathiawar as compared 
with average of Bombay Presidency or the British districts of 
Bombay Presidency or with North and South territories of the 
Baroda State is a phenomenon of singular importance. Mr. Sor- 
ley in his report (Vol. X of the Census of India) on the West- 
tern India States Agency has given an interesting explanation 
which is worthy of further examination. Large areas in Kathia- 
war are of very low density and poor soil and the proportion of 
population supplied by agriculture is less than that in the 
Presidency and British districts of Gujarat. There is a 
comparatively larger proportion of population supported by 
commercial and trading pursuits, which are of the cottage type, 
concentrated in the smaller towns. A bulk of the Muslim 
population is employed in artisan and trading work. Generally 
it is more difficult to educate the agricultural workers and 
this has seriously affected the progress of education in the 
richer rural areas outside Kathiawar. It has also been men- 
tioned already that the wastage in education and the loss of 
literacy is the highest in agricultural communities, for there are 
less occasions for the farmer to use his knowledge than for 
the trader. Whatever be the reason, the figures showing steady 
progress in literacy, except in Gondal State, however slow, 
form an indication in the right direction. It is also clear that 
the circumstances mentioned above account also for the higher 
literacy in Gujarat districts as a whole compared to other 
districts of Bombay Presidency. There are large classes of 
Kolis, Bhils and other backward classes in the districts of 
Panchmahals and Surat, yet there is such a great predomi- 
nance of trading classes who are literate in the ordinary course 
of business, that the effect of the backward classes is not visible, 
in this statistics for British Gujarat as a whole. A large number 
of people emigrate more or less permanently for business and 
such communities imply a higher percentage of literates, and 
necessity of regular correspondence provides the opportunities 
in the absence of which the agriculturist soon loses his 
acquired literacy. 
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Number per mille (all ages) 
who are literate. 



| Persons 

i 

j Males 

Females 

Ahmedabad 

160 

240 

50 

Surat 

326 

459 

171 

Poona ... 

330 

458 

184 

Districts . 

1 ; " 

i 

j 


Rest of the Ahmedabad District ... ; 

| 119 

200 

30 

Rest of Surat District ... ... j 

1 139 

236 

44 

Rest of Poona District ... ... 

75 

129 

19 


The above figures taken from page 291 of the Bombay 
Presidency Census Report imply a generally higher standard 
of literacy in towns and cities as compared with the rural 
population. It is significant, however, that a highly industrial 
city like Ahmedabad shows a much poorer percentage for 
literacy as compared with less industrialised towns like Surat 
and Poona. The reason evidently is that the workmen and 
their families, whose number is proportionately larger, are 
generally illiterate. The scope for a programme of mass literacy 
among these classes is almost unlimited and the demand is 
most urgent and immediate. The results are also bound to be 
more far-reaching in view of the solidarity and accessibility of 
groups of workmen. All welfare work among workmen must 
be more productive than that among scattered villages. 

7. Progress of literacy in Gujarat 1911-1931. The follow- 
ing figures taken from page 294 of the Bombay Presidency 
census Report show that the best progress has been achieved 
in Baroda State, while the improvement in the British districts 
of Gujarat is much less. In fact the 1931 figures show a 
backward movement as far as the British Gujarat districts are 
concerned, but these figures are not reliable owing to non- 
co-operation from several municipalities. However the broad 
fact remains that even with this progress, the final results are 
far from satisfactory, and that Herculean efforts are necessary 
to reach the ideal of complete literacy. 
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8. Literacy in English. If, however, Gujarat has to 
hold a place in inter-provincial and international spheres, the 
standard for comparison is literacy in English and in this direc- 
tion also the progress is far from satisfactory. With the growth of 
political institutions in the country and the increasing contact 
with the commercial, industrial and technical progress through- 
out the world, familiarity with the English alphabet is a matter 
of vital importance to the nation. A careful watch over these 
statistics is therefore necessary and it is expected that 1941 
Census is bound to record phenomenal progress, even though 
the past figures have not exhibited startling results. It will be 
seen that literacy in English is lower in Gujarat as compared 
with the whole of the Bombay Presidency or even with the 
British districts in Bombay Presidency. Of course the figures 
for a cosmopolitan and industrially active city like Bombay 
cannot be easily approached, and even there, barely one man 
in ten shows familiarity with the English language. The number 
per mile of persons literate in English has more than doubled 
itself in the last thirty years ; it was 13 males and 2 females 
in 1901, 17 and 3 in 1911, 23 and 4 in 1921 and 27 and 6 in 
1931. 

The following statement shows the number per 10,000 who 
are literate in English in 1931 at all ages (page 300 of 
Bombay Presidency Census Report ) : — 





1 

1911 


1921 

1931 

Males Females Males Females 

Males Females 


Per Thousand 

Per Thousand 

i 

Per Thousand 

Baroda State 

175 

21 

210 

40 

330 

79 

British Gujarat Districts 

201 

26 

223 

42 

220 

39 

Mahikantha Agency 

90 

5 

100 

9 

113 

13 

Rewakantha Agency 

73 

6 

80 

13 

87 

12 

Western India States Agency 

159 

18 

165 

30 

173 

36 
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The following figures of progress of literacy in English in 
cities as compared with that in adjacent rural areas exhibit 
the same; inequality as commented on in para 6 above. 
Number per 10,000 (all ages) who are literate in English. 


Everywhere the urban areas are in advance of the rural areas. 

The following figures taken from the Baroda Census 
Report (pages 311-315) are significant in showing that the 
literacy in English among males has increased to a much greater 
extent than in British Gujarat. But it is possible that the 
difference may be due to unsatisfactory enumeration in British 
Gujarat owing to the non-co-operation movement in some areas ; 
and the results at the next census would be anxiously awaited. 

Number of literate in English per 1000. 


Baroda State 


British Gujarat 
Bombay City 


The following figures of literacy in English expressed in 
number of persons of both sexes per 10,000 of population tell 



Persons 

Bombay Presidency 

151 

British Districts ... ... j 

175 

Bombay City ... ... ! 

1.166 










Persons ! 

Males 

1 Females 

! ' 

Locality 

I 1921 

! 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

Ahmedabad City ... 

i 394 

330 

629 

518 

85 

70 

Rest of Ahmedabad District ... 

45 

65 

83 

113 

4 

12 

Surat City 

534 

650 

915 

1,058 

106 

180 

Rest of Surat District 

| 79 

! 

95 

36 

181 

8 

10 
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an eloquent tale of progress of certain communities, mostly 
living in the larger cities : — 

Parsis ... ... ••• ... ... ... * * 5041 

Jews ... ... ... — .*• .«* 2636 

Christians ... ... ... ••• ... ••• , 919 

Jains ... ... ... ... ... ... '• H 306 

Sikhs ... ... ... ... i ... - J 151 

Hindus ... ... ... ... ... ... * 113 

Muslims ... ... ... ... ... ••• 92 

Tribal " ... ... ... ... ... ... * 4 

9. Literacy among the female population. The following 
observations of the Census Commissioner, Bombay Presidency 
describe with great accuracy the conditions also in Gujarat 
proper. The only community in which female literacy can 
be called satisfactory is the Zoroastrian which returns the high 
figures of 671 literates per mille of the female population. After 
that it is a big drop to 93 per mille in the Jain community. 
The Hindu Community shows only 22 females literate per mille. 
The superiority of the Zoroastrians in the matter of female 
literacy can easily be explained. They are almost entirely 
city-dwelling or trading people and they have not amongst them 
the social prejudices and beliefs which retard female education. 
The spirit both of Brahminism and of Islam has, so far been 
more or less opposed to the education and freedom of the 
female sex. That the education of women is unnecessary, 
unorthodox and dangerous is still the standpoint of a large 
section of Indian society in non-urban areas. The scheme of 
life which orthodox tradition imposes on the women of India 
presents obstacles to education which, if not insuperable, are 
at least formidable. From the comparison of the data of 
literacy in the cities wiith that in the rest of the 
districts, it is obvious that very little progress has been made 
in rural areas. The problem is common both in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra as evinced by the Poona figures. 



Number of literate females of 
all ages per 1,000. 

Ahmedabad ... 

50 

Rest of Ahmedabad District 

30 

Surat 

171 

Rest of Surat District ... 

44 

Poona 

184 

Rest of Poona District ... 

19 
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10. Diffusion of Literacy. At present literacy is veiy im- 
perfectly diffused. Everywhere the urban areas are in advance 
of the rural areas, and generally speaking the agricultural 
population, the labouring classes, the depressed classes and 
the primitive tribes are extremely backward as regards literacy. 
On the other hand the trading classes everywhere show a fair 
standard of literacy, which continues to rise. Of the five castes 
returning the highest figures of literacy four are grouped 
among the Brahmans. The Ghanchis of Ahmedabad and Surat 
who come sixth in the list are largely traders. The problem of 
increasing literacy in the country cannot be tackled without 
spreading education among the backward classes like the Bhils, 
Dheds, Mahars, Kolis, Dublas, etc. A detailed study of diffu- 
sion of literacy in various areas is necessary before effective 
planning in this direction can be secured. Institutions like the 
Bhil Seva Samaj in the interior and Labour Unions in the cities 
can achieve good results in quickening the progress of literacy. 

11. The low level of literacy exhibited by the foregoing 
statistics points to the immense task that is before the coun- 
try in providing schools, enforcing attendance and securing 
proper efficiency in results. The Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction of the Bombay Presidency (1937) furnish- 
es the following figures for the year 1935-36, the available 
figures for the Baroda State are those for the year 1934-35. 
It is desirable that corresponding figures for various Indian 
States in Gujarat, Kathiawad and Cutch should be available 
but owing to the absence of a uniform standard of prepara- 
tion of the administrative reports, it is difficult to get the 
figures from the published records. If the authorities of these 
States furnish information on the same lines as the British dis- 
tricts of Gujarat, the same will be incorporated in a further 
study on this subject, covering the whole of Greater Gujarat. 
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12. The foregoing table places Ahmedabad district in the 
worst position as regards facilities for primary education are 
concerned. The number of villages with schools is 388, while 
493 villages have no school at all ; there is only one village 
school for every area of 11.2 square miles. Surat district shows 
the largest number of schools distributed over 508 villages, 
while only 277 villages are without schools. The percentage 
of pupils to the total population is the highest in Surat dis- 
trict being 11.8 per cent. Panchmahal district has the small- 
est percentage of school-going population, firstly because of the 
large areas under forest and secondly, because of a large popu- 
lation of aboriginal tribes like Bhils who have not yet taken 
kindly to education. In Kaira there is a lower percentage of 
school-going population because of the backward communi- 
ties like Dharalas and some Kunbi sub-castes, among whom, 
the influence of the Purdah system prevents a number of girls 
from attending school. 

The number of schools per village largely depends upon 
the density of population and the willingness of the parents 
to send their children to school. It is understood that the edu- 
cation department in British Gujarat tries to provide a school 
for every village where regular attendance is about twenty— 
which means that the number on rolls must be about 30. If 
the villages are small or scattered widely, the attendance may 
not reach the desired figure and a school is not given. The 
following figures comparing the density of population and the 
average area served by a village explain the position more 
clearly : 



Average area 
Served by a ♦ 

• .Village 

Density of 
populatiomper 
sq. mile. 

Number of 
Villages with 
Schools. 

Ahmedabad 

4.4 

1 260 

. ' 388 

Kaira 

2.8 

457 

375 

Panchmahais 

2.4 

282 

161 

Broach 

3.6 

227 

257 

Surat 

2.1 


508 

Baroda State 


199 

v;; 


The number of schools and the percentage of population at- 
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tending schools are both highest in Surat district, evidently 
because the villages there are not scattered and the density of 
population is high. The density of population in Kaira dis- 
trict is high but the schools have evidently not yet proved 
popular among the agricultural and backward tribes which 
form a large proportion of the population. In Surat district 
there is another incentive, in the form of guaranteed provision 
for school buildings under a scheme adumbrated by Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas who pays half the cost of a school 
building if the local village community provides the rest. It 
must, however be stated that even after the provision of fine 
school buildings much remains to be done in the matter of 
enforcing regularity of attendance and efficiency of teaching. 


14. In this matter, it must be remembered that even a 
system of compulsory education by itself does not achieve the 
highest results. Baroda State has the benefit of a compulsory 
Education Act for the last quarter of a century, but the results, 
as judged by the figures of literacy or percentage of school- 
going population to the total population, cannot be consider- 
ed to be gratifying. The percentage of school-going popula- 
tion in Baroda State is 10.3 against an average of 9.4 for all 
the British districts of Gujarat. It cannot be considered much 
of an advance after 25 years of working the Act. On the 
other hand, it compares unfavourably with Surat district which 
can boast of 11.3 per cent., while Broach district seems to have 
reached 10.3 per cent, without enforcement of compulsion in 
rural areas. The year-book of education 1938 published by 
the University of London Institution of Education reports that 
in Great Britain between the ages of 6-7 and 14-15 100 per 
cent, of the school-going population attend the schools. This 
may be partly due to the enforcement of compulsion, but it is 
remarkable that at even the age 5-6 years 90 per cent, of the 
children attend the schools, though at the 15-16, the attendance 
falls to 64 per cent, while it lowers down to 36 per cent, at 
16-17, till finally at the age 19-20, the percentage dwindles to 
only ten. 


15. The above figures indicate on broad lines that the 
problems of primary education and literacy require very care- 
ful planning, and neither force, nor compulsion, nor mere pro- 
vision of ample money can work as much as willing co-opera- 
tion on the part of the students and their parents, and efficiency 
of teachers, in attracting and maintaining a large attendance of 
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students. Further, it must be remembered that like all other 
acquired faculties, the one of reading and writing is likely to 
be atrophied by sheer disuse, and in all thoughtful campaigns 
against illiteracy, the continuous provision of wholesome and 
useful literature, in simple and attractive form at reasonably 
cheap cost should form as important a feature as provision of 

schools and toarhers. 



INDUSTRIAL USES OF ALCOHOL — PART I.* 

By 

DR. V. R. HEERAMANECK 

Coal and oil have contributed largely to the development ot 
modem civilization. These two products are, so to speak, the 
main springs which drive the wheels of modem civilization. The 
supplies of coal and oil though great are nevertheless exhaustible, 
and, hence, if they fail the complex machinary of modern life 
would stand still. The future of our civilization would, there- 
fore, appear to be gloomy. There is, however, one chemical 
which has been abused from thousands of pulpits, forbidden for 
centuries by great religions of the world, and which has been 
blamed rightly or wrongly for causing a greater amount of 
misery than any other drug in the Universe, is in all proba- 
bility next to water the most esteemed of all chemicals. Upon 
its use are founded whole industries, and were its production 
not artificially restricted by intricate legislation, almost every 
article of commerce from smokeless powders to photographic 
films, from lead pencils to straw hats would be appreciably 
cheapened. It is a chemical which so long as the sun shines, 
and the earth brings forth vegetation is producible in practi- 
cally unlimited quantities. The chemical is in fact alcohol. 

Alcohol has recently been attracting the attention of the Gov- 
ernment and the industrialists of this country due to the fact 
that large quantities of alcohol are liable to be set free with 
the inauguration of the prohibition policy. Utilization of alco- 
hol for power purposes has already been investigated in detail 
by the Government, and so this aspect of alcohol industry has* 
only been casually reviewed in the present compilation which 
has been undertaken principally with the aim to bring to the 
notice of all those who are interested in alcohol, which can be 
available in large quantities in Gujarat for industrial purposes, 
its other multifarious, important uses. 


* This is the first instalment of the work done by Dr. V. R. Heera- 
maneck in connection with the donation of Raja Mitra B. D. Amin to the 
Society for preliminary work on the shellac and alcohol industries to which 
reference was made in the first number of the journal. 
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Alcohol is a colourless, mobile fluid miscible in water, and 
great many organic solvents, and bums with a colourless, very 
hot flame. It was certainly discovered by an accident. When or 
where is unknown. It was accidentally discovered by a family 
of savages in a great primeval forest thousands of years ago that 
sweet plant juices changed on keeping into a fluid no longer 
sweet, but which produced intoxicating effects. And so because 
a hundred thousand years or so ago some savages drank old, 
fermented, fruit juice, at the present time great factories have 
arisen employing hundreds of thousands of people. 

Pure anhydrous alcohol has following characteristics: Sp. 
Gr. 0-7937, B.P. 78°*3, V.P. at 20° 44 mm., M.P.— 120°, R.I. 
1-3619, F.P. 57°F (14°C)’ I.P. 59°. Industrial alcohol (not 
denatured) has Sp. Gr. 0'8171 equivalent to 66° overproof, Aci- 
dity 0-005% (max. of Sulphuric Acid) , Aldehyde 0-1% (max. 
as acetaldehyde) , Residue 0-01 max. shows no turbidity with 
5 volumes of distilled water. 

Alcohol forms hydrates with water, the mixture being ac- 
companied by contraction. It is miscible with other alcohols, 
aromatic hydrocarbons, and chlorohydrocarbons ; it tolerates 
limited quantities of petroleum hydrocarbons, miscibility being 
dependent on water content. It is obtained commercially as a 
constant boiling mixture with water which contains 96-00% 
C 2 H 5 OH. In order to obtain a high degree of miscibility with 
petroleum hydrocarbons or to increase its solvent powers for 
nitrocellulose, the alcohol must be completely dehydrated, and 
for this purpose it is boiled with quicklime. More recently, 
however, it has been found more economical to employ azeotro- 
pic distillation with benzene or to dehydrate with hygroscopic 
or hydrate forming salts when a 99-80% spirit is obtained. 

As mentioned before from primeval days the greater part 
of alcohol has been put to worst use viz. for the manufacture of 
beverages. As such alcohol finds extensive use in the produc- 
tion of wine and brewing industry. In the manufacture of wine 
alcohol is not separated from the fermented liquid. In effer- 
vescing wines (champagnes) a very valuable property of alco- 
hol viz., its dissolving action on carbon dioxide under pressure 
is made use of ; when the pressure is released carbon dioxide 
escapes with effervescence. In brewing the substance forming 
alcohol is starch— a part is changed into fermentable dextrine 
and greater part into maltose which is decomposed gradually on 
fermentation ; a small part of the sugar seems to keep up secon- 
dary fermentation which is retarded by reduction of temperature 
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whilst the gradual escape of carbon dioxide contributes to the 
preservation of beer ; in brewing also alcohol is not separated 
from the fermented liquid. 

Alcohol is also employed in making “ liquors ” which are 
alcoholised wines. 

Whilst in brewing a part of the starch is converted into 
maltose, and is only by degrees transformed into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide, the object in distillery is to obtain from the 
given material (starch or sugar) in a minimum of time a maxi- 
mum of alcohol which is separated from the fermented liquid 
in the distillery. The secondary fermentation is conducted so 
that the yeast destroys itself. 

The possible sources from which alcohol can be obtained 
are very numerous, since any substance containing either sugar 
or starch may be used for the purpose. Not only these, but 
also wood and other cellulose containing materials serve as raw 
products for the manufacture of alcohol. Alcohol can also be 
synthesised from ethylene, acetylene, and calcium carbide, yet 
in practice it has always been obtained from sugar of starch. 
The chief raw materials for the production of alcohol may be 
divided into two great classes : — 

(1) Sugar-containing Materials 

In France, Spain, Italy and in fact all lands where wine is 
produced on a commercial scale, spirits are produced by dis- 
tilling wines or winelees. Such spirits are known as brandies, 
and are much valued on account of their pleasant aroma due 
to wine fusel oils. The best brandies called cognacs fetch as 
much as 100Q francs per Kilolitre. 

It is also possible to produce alcohol from sacchariferous 
substances such as sugar beets, beet molasses, palm, sap, cane 
sugar juice, figs, amber cane, and specially the residual mollasses 
from sugar manufacture. Predictions have been made that the 
tropical countries, when potential resources are developed, will 
secure practical monopoly of the alcohol industry, since they 
possess three of the cheapest sources of alcohol viz. sugar cane, 
molasses, palm sap, and starch plants such as cassava and 
arrow-root. 

(2) Starch-containing Materials. 

Com and potatoes form by far the most important alcohol 
producing materials. In England most of the spirits are made 
from wheat, barley and rice ; Germany makes nearly 80% of 
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the spirits from potatoes. Hungary and the United States make 
a large amount of spirits from maize and Russia from rye. In 
Brazil, the West Indies, the Azores, Algiers, etc., etc., potato 
(Sweet potato, Carolina-potato) which also contains besides 
starch a considerable amount of sugar is an important material 
for the manufacture of spirits. 

Other less important sugar or starch containing materials 
are artichokes containing levulose, as fermentable sugar and in- 
ulin, asphodel, a starch containing tuber of the Mediterranean 
area, Sotal plant of N. Mexico and W. Texas and Sisal Waste, 
left after the removal of the hemp fibre, is used for the produc- 
tion of alcohol in Yucatan. 

To enumerate to the chemist the compounds in the pre- 
paration of which alcohol is necessarily used either as the sol- 
vent or as the starting material could almost amount to a read- 
ing of Beilstein. 

In this part of the essay we shall deal with important com- 
pounds in the preparation of which alcohol enters into the mole- 
culer composition of the product, and qua alcohol, the ori ginal 
spirit is destroyed. The chief products are 

(1) Anaesthetics and Antiseptics : Ether, ethyl, chloride 
and bromide, chloral, chloroform and bromoform, 
iodoform, 

(2) Esters of fatty acids : Ethyl formate, acetate, buty- 
rate propionate, ethyl, acetoacetate, etc. 

(3) Synthetic Drugs : Phenacetin, Antipyrine, etc., 

(4) Dye stuffs and Intermediates : Ethyl aniline etc., 

(5) Aldehyde : Acetaldehyde. 

(6) Acetic acid and Vinegar : 

Ether is prepared on a large scale by heating to boiling 
(100-150°) in a large lead lined vessel, a mixture of nine parts 
concentrated sulphuric acid and 5 parts 96% alcohol while simul- 
taneously a constant flow of alcohol into the boiling liquid 
takes place from a tank through leaden pipes dipping into the 
liquid. Barbet (F. P. 479435, 1914 ; v also B. P. 100406, 
1906) has devised an apparatus for the continuous production 
of ether. Kroft and Roos (B. R. P. 69115) have patented 
a method for the manufacture of ether from alcohol and benzene 
sulphonic acid. Ether is used as a solvent and extracting 
agent, especially in the manufacture of celluloid etc., etc. ; also 
as an anaesthetic for minor operations, since its vapour produces 
first intoxication and then unconsciousness. 
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Ethyl chloride is manufactured by mixing concentrated 
H 2 S0 4 (2 parts) with 96% alcohol (1 Part), and after stand- 
ing, diluting with water (§ part) , adding KC1 or KBr, (1 part) 
and distilling. It is used as a local anaesthetic ; it produces 
great cooling (when it evaporates) . 

Ethyl bromide is made by allowing 6 parts of bromide to 
slowly flow into a mixture of I part red phosphorus and alco- 
hol, shaking and cooling continually during the operation. 
(Trans. Chem. Soc., 1915, 107 , 1489 ; D. R. P. 52982) . A 
general method for the manufacture of ethyl chloride and bro- 
mide is described in the German Patent (D. R. P. 280740 ; 
1913). 

Ethyl Iodide (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1892, 61 , 717 ; Ber., 1884, 
17 , 649) is also an anaesthetic manufactured from alcohol. 

For the manufacture of chloral a slow stream of 
dry chlorine gas is led into 96% alcohol, at first in the 
cold, but afterwards with gentle warming ; 7kg. of alco- 
hol require 2 weeks for chlorination (Roscce and Schorlem- 
mer, Treatise on chemistry, 3, (i) 539 ; A. Trillat, Bull, Soc, 
Chim., 1897, 17 , 230) . The action is complicated, but finally 
chloral, CCl.CHO is formed as a heavy oil. It is purified by 
treating with concentrated H 2 SO*, then distilled from H 2 S0 4 
dried and rectified, the part passing over between 94-95°C 
being pure chloral. It forms an oily liquid with a penetrating 
smell. Do, 0 , 1,541 ; B. P. 97°. 

Ullmann (Enzyklop. der Tech. Chem. 3 , 404) devised an 
improved method for small scale chlorination. To produce 
chloral hydrate 100 parts of chloral are mixed with 12.25 parts 
of water, when combination ensues and a mass of large mono- 
clinic crystals are produced. Chloral hydrate heated with al- 
kalies yields pure C H Cl s . 

It is used in medicine as a sleep producer, but it is now 
replaced by more efficient drugs. 

By the action of alcohol on bleaching powder is manufac- 
tured the most important anaesthetic viz. chloroform (D. R. P. 
129, 237 ; Freichs, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1912, 4 , 345, 1106) . The 
reaction leading to the formation of chloroform is complex, 
chloral (loc. cit) being first formed which decomposes in the 
presence of the calcium hydroxide of the bleaching powder into 
chloroform and calcium formate. Aldehyde is simultaneously 
produced. 
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Chloroform is obtained in better yield by Besson’s contin- 
uous process. By this process (German Patent 129, 
237) chloroform is obtained from alcohol in almost 
theoretical quantity and in an extremely pure state ; 
moreover, the process has the great advantage of being 
a continuous one. Alcohol, as free from water as possible is 
chlorinated by dry chlorine gas until the chlorination product 
attains a density of 25-35° Be, or even more, whereby chloral 
hydrate or similar body is produced. The chlorinated alcohol 
is now treated with milk of lime or other caustic alkali with 
gentle heating, when pure choloroform is evolved. It is stated 
that 100 parts of alcohol yield from 95-105 parts of pure 
chloroform. 


Chloroform can also be obtained by the electrolysis of an 
alcoholic solution of Cu Cl 2 (not a commercial success upto the 
present) . Chloroform is a colourless liquid, with sweetish plea- 
sant taste and smell. B.P. 61-5° ; Bo° ls 1-5008. When used 
as an ansesthetic contains 2% alcohol. It is largely used as a 
solvent, especially for rubber, gutta-percha etc. ; it is also used 
as a cleansing agent. 


(Bromoform is obtained by electrolysis of a mixture of al- 
cohol, water and Kbr.) 


Idoform is obtained by electrolysing a mixture of 14 parts 
sodium carbonate, (anhydrous), 10 parts K I, 100 parts water, 
20 parts alcohol at a temperature of 70° (R. Rother, Pharm. 
J., 1874, (ii), 4 , 593 ; Filhol, J. Pham. Chem ; 1845, (ii), 7 , 
267 ; Ott, D. R. P., 109013, 1898 ; Elbs and Herz, Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem, 1897, 4, 113 ; ibid 268, ; J. Pr. Chem., 1897.. 56 , 
53). 


Ethyl acetate, ethyl propionate, {Schuman, pogg, Ann. (2) 
12, 45} ethyl acetoacetate (A. Cohenzyl Chem. Ziet, 1914, 38, 
665), ethyl formate (Sendemes and Aboulene, compt. rend, 
1911, 152, 1671 ; Kopp, Annalen, 1845, 55 , 180, Engelskirschen, 
D. R. P. 255541), ethyl butyrate (Roscoe and Schorlemmer, 
Treatise, on chemistry, 3 , i, 595) , ethyl nitrate, (Dunstan and 
Dymol, Pharm. J. 1888, (iii) , 18 , 861 ; Feldhaos, Annalen, 
1863, 126, 71), ethyl nitrate (Millon, Am, chim. Phys. 1843, 
(iii) , 8,233 ; Lossen, Annalen, 1868, 220) , ethyl hydrogen sul- 
phate (Merk, D, R. P. 77278) , diethyl sulphate Merck D.R.P. 
133642 ; Calession and Lundvall Ber., 1880, 13 , 1699 ; Lithen- 
feld, Aust. P„ 63526, J. Chem. Soc. (Abstr.) 1914, 106, (i) 
919 ; B. R. 117824, 1917 ; B. P. 119250) and ethyl mercaptan. 


i 
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(Roscoe and Schorlemmer, Treatise on Chemistry, 3 (i) , 378 ; 
Ber., 1887, 20 , 3411) are all compounds in the preparation 
of which alcohol serves as a raw material. A general method of 
obtaining esters of fatty acids from alcohol has been worked 
out by Sabatier (Compt. rend. 1911, 152, 494, 1044) . 

Esters of fatty acids are extremely valuable as fruit essen- 
ces and some of these are also used in medicine. Ethyl aceto- 
acetate (artificial pine-apple essence) is extremely valuable in 
the synthesis of medicinal compounds like antipyrine etc. 

Esters of fatty acids are produced by heating together a 
mixture of alcohol and an organic acid usually in the presence 
of some dehydrating agent such as H 2 S0 4 , HC1 gas, etc., the 
mixture is then distilled. Many esters are conveniently pre- 
pared by dissolving the organic acid in alcohol, passing dry 
HC1 gas through the mixture, separating the ester as an oil by 
adding water, drying and distilling. 

Ethyl formate is prepared by distilling a mixture or alcohol, 
oxalic acid (dehydrated) and glycerol. The oxalic acid splits 
up into formic acid and carbon dioxide. The nascent formic acid 
immediately combines with the alcohol giving the ester. It 
is a volatile liquid B. P. 54-5° used in the preparation of rum 
and arak. 

Ethyl acetate is prepared on a large scale by boiling to- 
gether a mixture of alcohol, acetic acid, and H 2 S0 4 usually 
in a steam heated copper still, provided with a rectify- 
ing column. The distillate flows into a vessel provided 
with a stirring apparatus, and is there washed with alkali to 
remove H 2 S0 4 , then with water, dried over CaCl 2 
and rectified over calcined magnesia. It is less frequent- 
ly prepared by heating dehydrated sodium acetate with concen- 
trated H 2 S0 4 and alcohol. Ethyl acetate may be freed from 
alcohol by heating for 30 minutes with a reflux condenser over 
P 2 0 5 and then distilling. It is a pleasant smelling liquid B. P. 
77.5° used as a solvent in making smokeless powders, and in 
other industries as well ; much used as synthetic agent, for 
example, in the manufacture of antipyrene ; also for perfuming 
fruit juices, spirits etc., and in medicine. 

Ethyl butyrate of commerce is really a mixture of the 
ethyl esters of normal butyric acid and of other similar acids. 
It is obtained by distilling rectified butyric add with alcohol 
and sulphuric add. It is used for flavouring purposes. B. P. 
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Ethyl banzoate is prepared by the action of dry HC1 gas 
on benzoic add dissolved in alcohol ; separates as an oil on 
adding water ; B. P. 213°. It is used for manufacturing essences 
and perfumes, and also in synthetic chemistry for introducing 
the benzoyl group into certain synthetic drug especially local 
anaesthetics. 


Ethyl nitrate is obtained by mixing 3 parts crude 40% 
HNQa with 12 parts alcohol (Sp. Gr. 834-830) and distilling 
till red fumes appear ; neutralizing the distillate with 
caldned magnesia and pouring off from this after 24 hours ; 
3 parts of alcohol are added and the whole is rectified. The 
substance decomposes, becoming acid on standing, when it must 
again be neutralized with magnesia and rectified. Ethyl nit- 
rate boils at 16° ; the commercial “ Ethyl Nitrate ” 
is an alcoholic solution of the substance. Used in the 
manufacture of the cheaper kinds of essences ; also in medicine. 

The important intermediates monoethyl aniline and ethyl 
benzyl aniline (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1885, 742) , acetaldehyde 
(F. P. 455370 ; Tischtschenko, Chem, Zentr., 1906, 2 , 1309, 
1452) , and vinegar are all obtained from alcohol. 

In coal tar colour works alcohol is extremely used as the 
starting point of the manufacture of ethyl aniline from which so 
many coal colours are derived, and also as a purifying, extract- 
ing, and crystallizing medium ; each German coal tar colour 
factory is said to use 10 to 60 metric tons of alcohol per an- 
num, but of course, most of it is recovered and used again. 

Acetaldehyde is largely manufactured from the first run- 
nings of rectifying stills in the manufacture of spirits. It is 
formed by the oxidation of alcohol ; crude alcohol is purified 
by treating with animal charcoal ; a considerable amount of ace- 
taldehyde is produced. Acetaldehyde is sometimes manufactur- 
ed by oxidizing alcohol. The acetaldehyde (B. P. 21°) distills 
from the mixture, and is absorbed by dry ether ; then dry NH S 
gas is led into the etherial solution and the aldehyde separated 
as aldehyde ammonia. This, w T hen distilled with dilute H 2 S0 4 
yields acetaldehyde which is dehydrated over CaCl 2 . It is a 
colourless mobile liquid with a peculiar colour. B. P. 208° ; 
M. P. — 120° ; Do° 0-8009. Mixes in all proportion with water 
and alcohol. It is used for making quinaldin, quinoline yellow, 
hydrazine etc., it can be further oxidized catalytically to the 
extremely important chemical acetic acid ; it is the starting 
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point for a long series of synthesis as the following table will 
show : — 


Ethylene > Alcohol 






k •;» ■ 

P : : 

I 

HB ■ 

apmif 
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Acetylene 

C 2 H 3 


Ethylidene Diacetate 
CH 3 . CH (O.CO.CH.) a 


C 2 H b (OH) 

A 

V 

Acetaldehyde 

ch 8 cho 


Ether 

(C s H c ) a O 

'"Paraldehyde 

J Acetaldehyde Resins 

I Cretonaldehyde 
l CHaCH : CR.CHO 


Acetic Anhydride 
(CH s CO) a O 


Cellulose Acetate 
Aspirin 
etc. etc. 


4r 

Acetic Acid 
CHaCOOH 

Acetone 

CHaCOCHa 


f Ethyl 
s, acetate 

i 

! Cholorace 
v tic acid 


Y]-Butyl Aldehyde 
A 

y 

Yj-Bytyl Alco- 
hol CH 3 CH 2 
CH a CH a OH 


Isopropyl Alcohol 
(CH 5 ) 2 CH(OH) 

r Wine vinegar is not manufactured in England on account 
of the absence of wine. On the continent it is, however, an 
important industry. The best wine vinegars are made by the 
Oneans process. Wine vinegar is much valued for its pleasant 
boquet. It is used for flavouring meat etc., and also for mak- 
ing white lead. 
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GUJARAT : HIGHWAYS OF ARYAN MIGRATION.' 
Prof. P. M. TRIVEDI. 



The object of this article is to explain and interpret the 
possible direction of Aryan migration on the plains and the 
river valleys of the mainland of Gujarat. The attempt is main- 
ly made to formulate a hypothetical reasoning to interpret 
this age-old phenomenon so well enacted in a definite direction, 
only in the river valleys of the northern Gujarat. I am also 
conscious that little has been done till now to explain this pecu- 
liar fact in the literature on the subject, even though it has exer- 
cised, to my mind, a profound influence on the spiritual and 
religious make-up of the mind of Gujarat. I, therefore, presume 
no dogmation in my endeavour to correlate the data available 
to me in submitting a tentative hypothesis with regard 
to the problem. 

The mainland of Gujarat, especially its northern portion 
is drained by many rivers, many of them forming perennial 
streams of water. The northern frontiers and the land beyond 
do not seem to be fit places for human habitat because of the 
hilly barren tract of highlands almost arid in climate and very 
low in fertility 1 encircling the north, north-east and the 
east of the region. The north-west and the west are equally 
useless because of the increasing aridity and a pi'ogressive desert 
condition, while the south and south-west are washed by the 
waters of the sea. Confined within these borders is a rich and 
fertile plain of north Gujarat opening itself towards the Indo- 
Gangetic plains through a pronounced gap between the isolated 
mount Abu and the dry rocky scraps of the Aravalli ranges. 

It should be clear from this physiographic account that 
the land of Gujarat is just like a coveted prize for human 
settlement, at least for those inhabiting the barren uplands 
stretching from beyond its borders to the rims of the fertile 
Indo-Gangetic plains. It is a fact commonly known that the 
Aryans settled at the initial stages on the Indo-Gangetic plains, 
in or near about the Punjab and later on, they migrated 
toward the south-east in the Gangetic Valley. All the 
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same, we find a number of Rishis of outstanding merit 
associated with the plains of Gujarat from the topmost pinnacle 
of the Mount Abu to the adjoining plains near Siddhapur and 
Palanpur, the upper courses of a network of rivers large and 
small, towards the east and the south-east in the terri- 
tories of the northern Gujarat. These venerable sages are 
well-known to the Vedic, Upanishadic and Puranic literature 
of India. They are supposed to belong to the Aryan stock 
and probably no one has yet contended their Aryan pedigree. 
This fact of their settlement in Gujarat considered with an 
equally important historical records of their settlements on the 
upper and the middle course of the Ganges raises a very per- 
tinent problem for investigation, as to how these Aryans chose 
to move down so low towards the south from across the exten- 
sive tracts of the Rajputana deserts, leaving their original habit- 
at in the Punjab enshrined in lovely landscape and fertile soil. 

It is now also discovered that there was flourishing a very 
old pre-Aryan civilisation in Gujarat. The Vedas consider the 
pre-Aryan race inhabiting Gujarat not non-Aryans but a race 
other than the Aryans . 1 The coast line of Gujarat was highly 
reputed for trade and commerce even before the Puranic age . 2 
Old literature as also the Mahabharata and the astronomical 
works present this fact very pointedly. 1 ' Gujarat was inhabited 
by the mercantile community belonging to si#r: group 
at which the Vedic literature looks askance and metes out speci- 
fic injunctions against visiting the land of Gujarat. To visit 
a land bereft of Aryan race and Aryan culture was supposed 
to be sacrilegious and the behests of the Vedas were directed to 
expatiate the sins in order to be repatriated. Originally, there- 
fore, Gujarat was not approved by the Aryans as a land meet 
for settlement, and yet in course of time one curiously finds 
that the Aryans have not only migrated there but have also 
settled on the same land. The entire coast line of Gujarat 
presents phenomenon of ‘ Shaivaitic ’-worship. The Vedas do 
not recognise ‘ Shiva ’ to be the God of the Aryans . 4 The 
* Shaivaitic ’-worship was practised devoutly from the mouth 

1. span “ Aryetar” race : Asura in India : By A. P. Bannek- 
JEE SHASTRI. 

2. ^ gym : “SkandaPurana” 

3. fil% : “ Varahamihira ” 

',-,-4. (i) Pandit Anant Prasad Banerjee : Asura in India. 

(ii) Bhandarkar : Shaivism. 
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of the Indus to the north of the Narbada river. In course of 
time this form of worship deteriorated to worshipping the symbol 
of Shiva. It spread far and wide in the interiors 1 of the land 
and got so strong a hold of human imagination that man y of 
the names of the villages give a smell of that particular symbol. 
A large number of villages have their names with a prefex ' ^ 

which transcribe the symbol of Shiva’s form in worship . 2 The 
northern tracts and especially the barren hills presented the 
phenomenon of the worship of Goddess, a form of worship pos- 
sibly strange to the Vedic lore . 3 The Aryans were patriarchal 4 
while the Asuras were matriarchal. This race of Gujarat, 
by whatever epithet it was then known, had a civilisation in 
common with those inhabiting the lower course of the Indus. 
The archaeological excavations near Alohenjo Daro have deci- 
sively borne out this truth and it is now safely observed that 
Gujarat was within the ambit of Mohenjo Daro civilisation 
before the Aryans migrated there . 5 This pre- Aryan culture was 
interrupted by the Aryan teams pouring in and ultimately 
settling in the coveted fertile land of Gujarat. Apart from a 
large number of Rishis 8 who preached and flourished on the 
water ways in the land, the existence of the temples dedicated 
to sun-worship is a reminder of the indelible Aryan influence . 7 
Sun-worship was not known to Gujarat in pre-Aryan days. 
That these Aryans came to Gujarat from the Indo-Gangetic 
plains is no more open to contention. 

The possible highways they should have resorted to seem 
to be either the course of the Indus or the Narbuda-Son depres- 
sion or the water-way of the Saraswati which is now shrouded 
in the mysteries of geological history. 

(i) It is easy to conjecture that the Aryans might have 
followed the water-way of the Indus from the Punjab plains 
right up to its mouth ; then deflecting in the 
east they might have entered the plains of Gujarat. This pre- 
supposition, however, appears to be untenable because hitherto, 

1. Marshall : Mohenjo-Daro. 

2. etc. 

Ratnamanirao Bhimrao : History of Cambay. 

3. Marshall : Mohenjo-Daro, VoL I, 

4. A, P, Benerjee Shastri. 

5. Marshall : Mohenjo-Daro. 

6. stfsrRr, E&ftRs, atrariift 

etc. 

7. Near Idar, PraMiaa Patan, Modhera and Cambay. 
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the lower Indus basin is not known either in history or mytho- 
logy to have any bearing with the Aryan stock. At the same 
time the course of the lower; Indus happens to be through the 
deserts. The incoming Aryans were devoutly attached to 
Natural beauty and were feeling quite secure in the fertile Indo- 
Gangetic plains. That they should have preferred to plod on 
unwittingly for miles together through deserts so as to come 
and settle in Gujarat seems to be quite inconceivable. 

(it) As already referred to, there is another possible high- 
way through the Narbuda-Son depression. The course of the 
Narbuda river is a well-known holy abode of the Vedic Rishis. 
It is connected at; the head-waters with the source of the Son. 
The Son empties its waters in the Ganges. There is a conti- 
nuous depression from end to end of these two rivers cutting 
asunder the highlands on two sides and linking up the plains 
of Gujarat with those of the Ganges, and we know that the 
Gangetic plains were the abode of the Aryans. Moreover, there 
are fertile fields and smiling landscape over the margins of the 
Narbuda-Son depression. The Narbuda river comes next to the 
Ganges in point of sanctity and veneration which is a fact of 
considerable importance. Thus the entire material put together 
enables anyone to presume the Narbuda-Son depression as a 
probable highway of the Aryan migration in Gujarat. That 
this entire depression was once a zone of a, distinctive civilisa- 
tion gives a further fillip to this tentative yet intelligible con- 
jecture. 

(in): Another possible highway assisting the migration of 
the Aryans in Gujarat is the course of the Saraswati river. Even 
a presumption of this highway raises a number of serious ques- 
tions, yet unsolved. Which is that Saraswati river ? Is it any 
one of the three existing Saraswati rivers ? In our days a small 
river bearing Saraswati name joins the desert of cutch ; another 
one of the same name meets the sea near Prabhas Patan in 
Kathiawar and third one bearing the same name flows and dis- 
appears in Patiala State. Could the Saraswati river be conclu- 
sively located ? Solution of these iriterrogatives will enable us 
to decipher and locate the line of Aryan migration. However, 
it should be understood at this stage that the Saraswati we refer 
to, is now no more. It flowed once but has disappeared long 
ago during the movements of crustal upheavals. 

The river Saraswati has been frequently referred to and 
eulogised in Rig Veda as a torrential river following continuous- 
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ly from the Himalayas to the south and south-western sea . 1 It 
was held to be the most sacred river of India when the Ganges 
was a mere passing name. It is described as a very long river 
remarkably wide like the sea and full of high waters. None of 
the present Saraswati rivers agree with the description of the 
Vedic Saraswati. The Rig Veda calls it a queen of all rivers 
with a number of sister rivers like the Jumna and others join- 
ing it . 2 The Rig Veda also assigns its source to the Hima- 
layas near about the borders of Kashmir. Its entire course was 
replete with sages and was studded with the holy places of pil- 
grimage. It ran straight from the Himalayas across the Punjab 
plains and the Rajputana lands, ultimately meeting the Arabian 
Sea with a wide open mouth forming the Gulf of Cambay. More- 
over Rig Veda never considers Saraswati as a Goddess of learn- 
ing. It is considered as the Goddess of rivers . 3 The Puranas 
also subscribe to the vedic lore of the Saraswati as to its source 
and sanctity but they differ from vedic descriptions with regard 
to its course of the sea. Even the Puranas do not seem to 
agree on this point in between themselves. They wave a fan- 
tastic web around it. 

Some of the writers who adhere mostly to Vedic descrip- 
tions agree on the source of the Saraswati in the Himalayas but 
they differ in so far as they consider the Saraswati meeting the 
sea of Cutch which is now converted into a desert , 4 while 
some of the Puranas bring down Saraswati right across Kathia- 
war so as to enable it to join the Arabian Sea near Prabhas 
Patan . 5 Even a cursory glance can sufficiently convince any one 
that a river so large and so wide as the Saraswati cannot cut 
across Kathiawar because during the periods of early geological 
movements on( the west coast of India, Kathiawar was like an 
island washed by the sea in the north . 6 If it were so, the Saras- 


2. Rig Veda : : 1-3-12. 2-41-16. " 

Howarth and Herbertson : Oxford Survey of British Empire. 

3. Rig Veda : W tl 

„ 2-41-16 : tftFTO' II 

4. Pargiter : Ana Indian History Tradition. 

Sir T. Holdich ; Kathiawar Gazetteer, p. 75. 

Indian Historical Quarterly. VoL VIIL 2/ 354, 
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wati had to meet and flow through the sea first in order to re- 
appear in Kathiawar, which obviously appears incongruous and 
impossible. Nor is it possible to believe on the strength of some 
writers who show the Saraswati ending in the sea of Cutch 
which is now a desert. Absolute reliance; on a thesis like this 
will mean utter falsity of Puranic descriptions. These descrip- 
tions, however, are yet not proved to be conclusively false and 
entirely fantastic. In fact, they have become valuable assets 
at least in so far as they give us the inkling regarding the lower 
course of the Saraswati. 

The Mahabharata also alludes to its course and speaks 
through anecdotes about its holiness. The Padma Purana 
identifies few holy places of the Saraswati on the course of the 
Sabarmati 1 while the “Skanda Parana” makes an emphatic 
reference to the Sage Vasishtha who practised penance on the 
slopes of the Mount Abu. His was the mission to purify the 
Wood-red water of the Saraswati whom Vishwamitra had cursed. 
Vasishtha created two rivers on the spot, one of them being 
the present Saraswati and the other being the Sabarmati . 2 This 
anecdote illustrates quite clearly that the present Saraswati and 
the Sabarmati are of a very late origin, being the offsprings 
born together of the one river. This phenomenon may be attri- 
buted to serious earth tremors and volcanic actions so common 
ip those days on this side of Gujarat . 3 


b! The Puranic descriptions agree with regard to the upper 

and the middle course of the Saraswati through Patiala State, 
Panipat and the region round about, Pudikar in Rajputana and 
the }ow land region facing the scraps of Abu towards the west 
and the north-west. 



Gleaning through all this available material the difficulty 
arises only in locating its lower course upto its mouth. Of 
course, it cannot be imagined to be straight across Kathiawar 
because of the intervening arm of the sea. Nor can we conclu- 
sively assign its end in the sea of cutch in view of the sudden 
appearance of the twin rivers, the Saraswati and the Sabarmati 
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at the instance of Vasishtha . 1 We have already referred to it 
previously. In addition to this we know of the holy places once 
banking on the Saraswati are now known to exist on the 
upper courses of the Sabarmati and the Vatrak. Even this fact 
withholds any one from asserting conclusively the supposed 
end of the Saraswati in the sea of Cutch. All the same, then 
divergent hypothesis are of considerable importance in fixing up 
of the lower course of the river and its mouth. Correlating this 
type of divergent and dispersed material one can imagine 
the course of the Saraswati deflecting towards the south and 
south-west from near the Abu escarpments. The available 
physiographic details of the land in the light of early geological 
history corroborate this view. Thus winding at the foot of 
the Aravalli scraps, the Saraswati was following across the plains 
of Siddhapur and Falanpur. Deflecting then towards the south- 
east and making a deep curve it is supposed to have flown 
through a very low-levelled part of “ Nar ” lake 2 between 
Gujarat and Kathiawar . 3 It should have been then flowing with 
flooded banks dividing Kathiawmr from Gujarat right across 
the present gulf of Cambay 4 till its opening in the Arabian Sea 
a very wide mouth ; Prabhas Patan being on the western with 
fringes of the estuary and the land of “ Bhrigus ” on the eastern 
banks. The Narbuda and the Tapti were joining the Saraswati 
instead of flowing in the gulf of Cambay. 

The Vedie “Bhrigus”, “Purus” and the “Yadus” are 
associated with the waterway of the Saraswati. The Sage Da- 
dhichi is connected with the same river near Siddhapur as also 
with the Saraswati. In the same way Agatsya and Jabali came 
to pe associated with the Sabarmati and the Vatrak respectively 
after the disappearance of the Vedic Saraswati. Many of the 
names of the Rishis as also the holy places once associated with 
the course of the Saraswati are now extinct while some of them 
are left to link with the upper courses of the rivers draining the 
the north Gujarat plains . 5 

In view of such a continuous long course of the Saras- 
wati from the Himalayas right upto Gujarat in its lower basin, 


2. 
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tiie Saraswati river could be easily conceived as the accessible 
highway for the migration of the Aryans from the north. The 
Sefflex race of the Aryans had to face no impediments in their 
onward march because the Saraswati river had enough of land- 
scape to please their aesthetic sense and the fertile field on its 
margins to give them enough of food. But no trace is left of 
this highway after the disappearance of the river during early 
geological movements gripping the north-western coast of India . 4 

It is now known that in the northern hemisphere the rivers 
flowing north to south have shifted their courses from south to 
south-west as a result of cumulative movements of the earth’s 
rotation and the crustal movements within the interior of the 
earth. The volcanic activity was frightfully frequent on this 
unstable part . 2 The terrestrial forces worked stormily and the 
major part of that region was remodelled. During this period 
of untold crustal disturbance the Saraswati river was dissected 
and the present small rivers, draining northern Gujarat, were 
formed . 3 That entire region was reshaped and the levels of 
land and water were changed . 4 

In the wake of this phenomenon when the Saraswati had 
already disappeared, its sanctity was shifted to the Ganges and 
the offshoots of the dissected Saraswati, now flowing through 
north Gujarat plains. The Sabarmati, the Vatnak and the tiny 
Saraswati of our times, all of them share holiness and the 
sanctity of the disappeared parental river. At the same time a 
large number of places on the upper courses of these rivers are 
reputed for the hermitages of many Rishis famous in the lite- 
rature and history of Gujarat. These Sages and their stock, 
their hermitages and their preachings, their penance and their 
performances have been the abiding forces all these years in 
moulding the spiritual, the religious and the social life of Guja- 
rat and her people. 


1. Ratnamanirao Bhimrao : Shankhapur in Vadhiar and Nagadhaimb 
mm Bhavnagar. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON BRAHMAMICAL RELIGIONS AND 
PHILOSOPHY IN GUJARAT 


The following list is in no way claimed to be complete. 
This being the first attempt of its type there is every possibili- 
ty of its being incomplete and imperfect. There has been a 
good deal of research in Brahmanism with all its branches and 
systems of philosophy from a wider view-point embracing the 
whole of India. But as far as Gujarat is concerned, these sub- 
jects have been discussed to a very little extent. Again Guja- 
rat has often accepted Indian Religion and Philosophy without 
any particular change ; thus we would hardly find any speciali- 
sation in Gujarat regarding these matters. To take an illus- 
tration, Pushti Marga as propounded by Vallabhacharya has 
occupied a very wide field in Gujarat ; much has been written 
concerning the life of Vallabhacharya, principles of Pushti 
Marga and its literature and such allied subjects. But from 
all this it is very difficult to find something which can be said 
to belong exclusively to Gujarat. The Pushti Marga is the 
same in Gujarat as elsewhere. In this state of affairs, it be- 
comes a problem as to what should be included here and what 
should be excluded. Therefore, I have decided to include in 
this list all those writings which, from an exclusive view-point 
of Gujarat, contain discussions on Brahmanical Philosophy 
and religious sects like Vaishmava, Shaiva, Shakta and other 
minor sects, which bear some relation to their spreading in 
Gujarat, or their effect on history, society and literature of 
Gujarat. 

Again I have not deemed it proper to include in this list, 
poetic and literary discussions on the works of Narasinha, 
Dayarama and others or discussions on the lives of these poets. 
But I have included those books and papers which discuss 
religious and philosophical beliefs of these poets. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this is not an attempt 
to provide a list of religious and philosophic literature as such. 
01 course, for those who need, enough information regarding. 
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particular subjects would be found from the books and essays 
cited here. 

For the convenience of students and scholars, I have placed 
in the beginning a list of authoritative general books on Brah- 
manical religions and philosophy. 

Standard books on Religions and Philosophy of the 

Hindus 

Essays on the Religion of Hindus by H. H. Wilson. 
New edition, 1861. 

Religious Thought and Life in India by Monier 
Williams, 1883. 

Religions of India, by E. W. Hopkins, 1894. 

Religions of India by A. Barth, 1882. 

Comprehensive History of the Religion of the Hindus, 
3 Vols. By D. Pal, 1903-05. 

Shiva and Sakhti, 2 vols. by D. Pal, 1910. 
Vaishnavism, Saivism and other minor religions by 
R. G. Bhandarkar, 1913. 

An outline of the Religious Literature of India, by 
J. N. Farquhar, 1920. 

Religious Life in India, by J. N. Farquhar, 1916. 
Modern Religious Movements of India, by J. N. Far- 
quhar, 1915. 

(There is no reference in this book to the Modem Reli- 
gious movements in Gujarat.) 

Hinduism and Buddhism, 3 vols., by Sir Charles 
Eliot, 1921. 

Theism in Medieval India, by J. E. Carpenter, 1926. 
Indian Philosophy, by S. Radhakrishnan. 

History of Indian Philosophy, 5 vols., by Das Gupta, 
1921. 

15. History of Indian Philosophy, 2 vols. (Gujarati) by 
N. D. Mehta, 1924-26. 

General Literature on Religion and Philosophy in 

Gujarat 

1. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, pp. XXXIV and XXXV 
contain a general list of religions prevalent in Gujarat. Then 
different chapters are devoted to higher communities like Brah- 
tnana, Kshatriya, Farmers, Artisans, etc. ; and lower ones like 
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Koli, Bhil, Nayakada, etc., and therein religions of these 
various communities are described. The XIV chapter deals 
with the religious beliefs of the Gujarati people and Appendix 
‘ C ’ contains a description of various religious sects and the 
number of their followers according to the census of 1872 ad. 


2. Gujarat Sarvasangraha (all about Gujarat) . Prepared 
by Kavi Narmadashanker Lalshanker from the Gazetteer, 1887. 
The descriptions of religions though based on Gazetteer, IX, 
Part I, is not so detailed and complete as in the latter. 

3. Outlines of the Religious History of Gujarat (Guja- 
rati), by D. B. Diskalkar— an essay printed in the History 
Section of the Report of the seventh Gujarati Literary Con- 
ference held at Bhavnagar in 1924. 


4. The State of Religious and Philosophic Literature in 
Gujarat (Gujarati), by Divan Bahadur N. D. Mehta — an 
essay printed in the Religion and Philosophy section of the 
Ninth Gujarati Literary Conference held at Nadiad in 1928. 


Literature regarding Vaishnavism. 

5. A short History of Vaishnavism, (Gujarati), by Dur- 
gashanker K. Shastri, 1917— published by the Forbes Guja- 
rati Sabha. The second edition is in the Press. This book 
deals with Vaishnavism prevalent in Gujarat and its effect on 
Gujarati Literature. The chief treatment, of course, pertains 
to the evolution of Bhakti marga from its beginning to date. 

6. (a) Gujarati Sdhitya (Gujarati) Vol. V. edited and 
published by Sahitya Sansad in 1929. 


( b ) Some interpretations of Beauty (Gujarati), by 
K. M. Munshi. 


Both these volumes contain an essay on Bhakti and Guja- 
rati Literature, by K. M. Munshi, dealing with the effect of 
Bhak ti, particularly Vaishnavite Bhakti on Gujarati Literature. 


7. Introduction to Hariltld Sodashakald, by Ambalal B. 
Jani, B.A., published by Gujarat Vernacular Society in 1928. 
This book also contains discussions on the effect of Bhakti, 
particularly Vaishnavite Bhakti, on the literature and society 
of Gujarat. 

8. The Vaishnavas of Gujarat, by Dr. N. A. Thoothi, 
1935, containing detailed discussions on the Vaishnavas of 
Gujarat from a religious and sociological view-point. 
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Literature regarding Vallabha sect. 

9. History of the sects of Maharajas or Vallabhacharyas 
in Western India, 1865. 

In Maharaja-Libel-Case it was alleged that some of the 
Maharajas were immoral and that Vallabhacharya the founder 
of Pushti Marga and his grandson Gokulnathaji preached im- 
morality. This book deals with the allegation and the details 
of the Maharaja-Libel-Case. 

10. Siddhanta Rahasya, by Vallabhacharya with eleven 
commentaries ; editors and publishers ; Mulchand T. Teli- 
vala and Dhirajlal V. Sankalia, 1980, V.S. In the introduction 
to this Sanskrit Book, Mr. Telivala has shown that the alle- 
gation on this book as well as on its commentary, as put for- 
ward in Maharaja-Libel-Case is unfounded. 

11. “ Venunada-Pushtimargiya” a monthly magazine, 
edited by Mulchand T. Telivala, 1878-79 v.s. 

Vols. I, II, Nos. 10, 11 and 12 of this magazine contain 
a reply to the above allegation and an explanation of Gadya 
Mantra. 

12. Shuddhaita Bhakti Martandm, edited by Vasanta- 
rama H. Shastri of Ahmedabad, Vol. of 1990 v.s. contains 
some historical material of Pushti marga in Gujarati. 

13. The current of Bhakti in medieval period — a transla- 
tion by Mahashanker Indraji of the lectures delivered by 
Kshiti Mohan Sen in Calcutta University. Published in 
“ Buddhi Prakasha ” July-September 1932 and January-March 
1935. These lectures refer to the saints of Gujarat also. 

14. Saints of Sorath, by Jhaverchand Meghani, 1928. 

15. Bhajanik Saints of Gujarat, by Jhaverchand Megha- 
ni— -an article published in “ Buddhi-Prakasha ” Oct.-Dec. 
1932 and April, 1933. 

Poet Saints of Gujarat. 

16. Narasinha and Mira. Whence those flames? The 
discussion in the Presidential address of the First Gujarati Li- 
terary Conference, by Govardhanarama M. Tripathi regarding 
the origin of the religious flames in Narasinha Mehta and 
Mirabai. 

17. “ Vasanta ”, a monthly, for Shravan and Bhadrapada 
1961 v.s. contain criticism of the statements of G. M. Tripathi 
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by the editor A. B. Dhruva who suggested that Narasinha 
might have been influenced by Chaitanya. 

18. (a) Bhakti literature of the times of Narasinha. 
An essay submitted to the Eighth Gujarati Literary Conference 
in Bombay in 1926 A.D. 

(b) The riddle of Narasinha Mehta, an article in 
“ Gujarat ” Shravana, 1982 v.s. Both these articles by K. M. 
Munshi attempt to show that Narasinha has been influenced 
by the Shuddha Bhakti of Chaitanya and therefore the date 
of Narasinha should be brought nearer to the present times. 

19. Thoughts on the Riddle of Narasinha Mehta, by Dur- 
gashanker K. Shastri, articles in “ Prasthana,” Vaishakha and 
Ashadha, 1983 v.s. attempting to prove that the influence of 
Bhagavata and Gita Govinda is obvious on the poetry of Nara- 
sinha and that there is no influence of Chaitanya. 

20. Narasaiya, the Devotee of Hari : by K. M. Munshi 
1933 : the author has attempted to answer the criticisms on 
his article, the Riddle of Narasinha Mehta. 

(I have not here included articles discussing simply the 
date of Narasinha Mehta, written by Ambalal B. Jani and 
Natavarlal I. Desai.) 

21. In support of the devotion of Narasinha — an article 
by Natavarlal I. Desai in “ Buddhi-Prakasha ” Vol. 182 No. 
2 . 

22. Mirabai — an article by Tanasukharama M. Tripathi 
in Brihat Kavya Dohan, Vol. VII. 

23. Aksharadeha of Kavi Dayarama, by G. M. Tripathi, 
1907. Discussions on the elements of Bhakti, Dhyana, and 
Yoga in the poems of Dayarama. 

24. Life of the Poet Saint Dayarama, by Shankarprasad 
R. Raval, published in 1920 by Narayandas P. Dabhoivala. 
This book contains a little discussion on the religious beliefs 
of Dayarama. (It also contains a list of literature on Daya- 
rama up to 1920). 

25. The internal life of Kavi Dayarama, by Mulchand 
T. Telivala and Prof. J. C. Shah, 1931, publisher the same as 
No. 24. 


26. Rasika Vallabha of Kavi Dayarama. Editor Prof. 
J. G. Shah, published by Gujarat Vernacular society, 1933. 
TtitmHiir'Hnnc tn Mnc 26 and 26 aim at making it dear that 
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the devotion in the poetry of Dayarama is the devotion as laid 
down in Pushti Marga or Sakhi Bhakti, and that the allega- 
tions on love depicted in Dayaram’s poetry by Narmadashanker 
and others who followed him are improper. It is also made clear 
that the defence of Dayarama by G. M. Tripathi in “ Aksha- 
radeha of Dayarama” is also not without mistakes as it is 
done without an exact knowledge of the Pushti Marga. 

Literature on Svaminarayana Sect. 

27. Sahajdnandasvami or Svaminarayana Sect, by Ki- 
shorlal G. Masharuvala, 1979 V.S. 

28. Svaminarayana Sect, an essay by K. G. Musharuvala 
published in the Report of the Sixth Gujarati Literary Con- 
ference (pp. 154-217) held in Ahmedabad). 

29. Svaminarayana Sect and Gujarati Literature, by Ish- 
warlal E. Masharuvala, Part VII of Gujarati Sahitya, Vol. V. 
This contains criticism of the poetry of poets belonging to 
Svaminarayana Sect. 

30. Svaminarayana (English), by Manilal Parekh, 1936. 

Shaiva Sect. 

31. A short history oj Shaivism, by Durgashanker K. 
Shastri, published by Forbes Gujarati Sabha (2nd edition 
1936) . This contains a general history of Shaivism, its aspect 
in Gujarat and its effect on Gujarati Literature. 

32. A short history oj Shaivism, an apparent defect in it : 
a correspondence from Natavarlal I. Desai, published in 
Forbes Sabha Quarterly Vol. II. 

No. 2, p. 233, discussing thq influence of Shaivism on the 
Gujarati Literature. 

33. History oj Khambhat, by Ratnamanirava Bhimarava 
published by Khambat State, 1991 v.s. Appendices A and E 
of this book contain discussions on the worship of Shiva in 
Khambhat in pre-historic times. 

Worship of Shakti. 

34. Skakta Sect, by Divan Bahadur N. D. Mehta, pub- 
lished by Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 1932. This book contains 
a description of Shakta sect as prevalent in Gujarat also. 

35. Manifestation oj Bahucharamata and its reference in 
Gujarati Literature, by Ramamohanaray J. Desai, published 
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by Bhagavatiprasada A. Bhatt, the secretary of the Union of 
the devotees of Goddess. 

Sun-worship. 

36. Sacred places of Gujarat, by Durgashanker K. Shas- 
tri, published in Padhiar Commemoration series. They con- 
tain a description of sun-worship prevalent in Gujarat in the 
description of Modhera together with the descriptions of the 
sacred places of Shiva, Vaishnava and Shakta Religions. 

37. Archaeological Survey of Western India, Report by 
J. Burgess, New Imperial series, Vol. XXXII, 1903. This 
book also refers to sun-worship while describing Modhera. 

Philosophy. 

38. Poems of Akho, by Divan Bahadur N. D. Mehta, 
published by Gujarat Vernacular Society. This book discusses 
the philosophy of Akho. 

39. Modern Religious Movements. An outline of 
modem Gujarat, Vote. I and II by Hiralal T. Parekh, publish- 
ed by Gujarat Vernacular Society, 1935-36. Vol. I, Chapters 
5-10, refer to the influence of Sahajan-and-Svami, Vol. II, 
chapter 4 refers to Prarthana Samaj ; Arya Samaja, Shirman 
Nrisinhacharya, Shriman Nathurama Sharma and their reli- 
gious activities. 

Addendum. 

40 Kabir Sect, by Kisansingh G. Chavda, published by 
Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 1937, contains description of Kabir 
Sect as prevalent in Gujarat and its influence on Gujarati 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF GREATER 

GUJARAT 

II. OCCUPATIONS 
By 

C. N. VAKIL and M. H. PATEL. 

In the first article in this series, we brought together sta- 
tistics relating to the population of Greater Gujarat. In this 
article, we propose to give an idea of the occupational distri- 
bution of the population. Only the broad general features 
have been brought out ; a detailed discussion on Agriculture 
and another on Industry will form the subject-matter of sub- 
sequent articles in this series to be published in this journal 
in future. 

“ In point of importance the statistics of occupations are 
perhaps the most valuable of all those obtained at periodical 
census. At the same time they are undoubtedly the most diffi- 
cult to collect with accuracy and to compile with precision.” 
These statistics present a picture of the functional distribution 
of the population on the one hand, and cover the whole field 
of employment on the other. One defect of such a compila- 
tion is that the figures represent the occupational distribution 
at one given moment of time. But supplemented as these are 
by the actual publications on industries, factories, labour and 
allied matters of social importance as well as the researches of 
economists and sociologists in some branches of the subject, 
it is possible for those who are interested to pursue the 
inquiries further. 

About the accuracy of these figures, the census commis- 
sioners refer to some of the common errors. They are due to 
the difficulties of judgment in enumeration and classification 
experienced in the case of (i) principal and subsidiary occu- 
pations, (ii) principal earners and working dependents and 
(iii) vagueness and inaccuracy in the actual returns due to 
lack of knowledge of what the facts really are. 

The system of classification adopted in the census reports 
is to divide the occupations in four main classes as follows 

A. Production of raw material. 

B. Preparation and supply of material substance. 

C. Public Administration and Liberal Arts. 

D. Miscellaneous. 
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The above main classes are subdivided into 12 sub-classes 
with 195 different groups. For our study, we have in the 
table in the appendix, particulars of the three main classes and 
the sub-classes industry, trade and transport of class B only. 
On the other hand in the census reports the tabular columns 
are divided into principal earners, working dependents and 
subsidiary occupations, each being subdivided into males and 
females. In the table we have only one column in which 
figures for the principal earners and working dependents of 
both the sexes are included. 

As such the table in the appendix varies from the usual 
table of this type, but the aim is to give the salient features 
in details and the others are included in the body of this 
article. 

The following table will present the working and non- 
working population. Only those classes of people who earn an 
income by permanent and regular work for which a return is 
obtained in cash or kind, are included. As such one, who 
cooks food at home and a boy who casually looks after his 
father’s cattle are classed as non-working dependents. While 
a woman who habitually collects and sells firewood or cow- 
dung and earns an income, and a boy who is a regular cow- 
herd are earners. Thus it so happens that the females en- 
gaged in housework and rearing families are non-working de- 
pendents though they are doing work of utmost social and 
economic significance. 

Table I (Figures' in 000) 


British Districts of Gujarat 
Gujarat States ... 

Baroda 

W. I . States Agency 

Gujarat Greater 

Bombay Presidency 

India 

England 

U.S.A. 


Earners and working 
dependents 


Number 

j Percentage 
| of total 
| population. 

1,360 

t , 

| 42-50 

795 

1 46-46 

1,211 

i 49-55 

1,553 

38-88 

4,912 

43-35 

10,294 

39-2 

153,800 

1 43-59 

19,00 

I 47-5 

— 

49*5 


Non-working 

dependents 


Number 

Percentage 
of total 
population. 

1,864 

57-50 

916 

53-54 

1,232 

50-45 

2,446 

61-12 

6,465 

56-65 

15,978 

60-98 

199,038 

56-41 

21,000 

52-5 

— 

51*5 


The highest percentage of workers are found in Baroda 
and the lowest in the Western India States. The percentage 
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of the workers in Gujarat is higher than those for Bombay 
Presidency, but is nearly equal to that of India. It is difficult 
to explain whether this is due to the actual method of census 
enumeration or the type of people. 

The following table indicates the occupational distribution 
of the earners and working dependents. 

Table II 

Percentage of the total earners and working dependents in 
different occupations. 


T3 O g 

a 

§ Trade .a 1 3 


Bombay Presidency 

British Districts of Bombay 

Gujarat & Kathiawar ... 

British Districts of Gujarat 

Gujarat States 

Baroda State... 

Western India States 
Agency 

India 


England 
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is more precarious in this area, than in most parts of Gujarat, 
and the Census Commissioner suggests that the number of 
persons supported by agricultural operations in the Agency is 
probably a sign of lower standard of living. 

But this should not lead one to conclude that the soil 
of the Bombay states is superior. The fact is that the area 
includes the forest zones of Dharampur and Dang. In such 
an area the principal occupations are not very paying and the 
women have to supplement the family income. This will be 
proved by the following figures : — 

Table III 



The above figures strikingly point out that in the forest 
area there are nearly twice as many working dependents as 
principal earners. 

The next table shows in an interesting manner the distri- 
bution in different grades of workers on land. 

Table IV 

Workers of all kinds per mille of total workers 



Comparing the figures the agricultural labourers form a 
considerable proportion of the total workers except in Baroda 
and India. The number of non-cultivating proprietors as well 
6 
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as tenant cultivators are fewer in Baroda, the majority being 
of cultivating earners. It suggests that there are few absentee 
landlords and consequently fewer middlemen between the 
tenant and non-cultivator proprietors. In the case of Bombay 
the figures may have been affected by conditions in Sind. 
W. I. States Agency seems to have a large number of middle- 
men between the owners and tenants. 

Industry is the next important occupation. The details 
in Table II will indicate that in each subdivision a larger per- 
centage earn their income from industrial pursuits than the 
average figure for India. The Western India States Agency 
leads, followed by British Districts of Gujarat. The case of 
the Bombay States Agency is obvious. 

Table V (Figures in 1000) 



Workers 
in Textile 
industry. 

Other 

industries. 

Total. 

Percentage of 
workers in 
Textile industry 
to total. 

British Districts of Bombay 

403 

610 

1013 

40 

British Districts of Gujarat 

78 

92 

170 

46 

Baroda 

39 

91 

130 

30 

W. L States Agency 

49 

159 

208 

24 


The above table indicates the importance held by the 
textile industry. But the statistics do not give an idea about 
the extent to which, textile manufacture is am organised indus- 
try or is a cottage industry. The textile industry gives em- 
ployment to the largest number, but on percentage basis its 
position varies. In Gujarat it employs no less than 46 per 
cent, against 34 in the W. I. States Agency. 

Referring to Table II again, it will be seen that transport 
does not play an important role in the field of employment. 
The statistics are in accord with the state of transportation 
facilities in the areas concerned. 

Trade usually goes hand in hand with industries, except 
in centres that exist merely as entrepots. Workers in this 
class are mainly concerned with industries of exchange. There 
is nothing particularly distinctive in the distribution of the 
persons employed in trade. The general features of it are 
similar to those prevailing in India, 
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The following table refers to the occupation of women 

Table VI 


In matters of occupation of females it may be observed 
that popular sentiment is averse to women appearing in public 
and going to earn their livelihood. Even then we find that a 
fairly large number of women are supplementing the income 
of their family. This is said to be due to adverse economic 
conditions. The figures for Baroda are on a different footing 
because few castes insist on the seclusion of women. The 
figures for Guiarat States are affected by the inclusion of 



Total female 
population, 
(in 1000) 

(1) 

Females bet- 
ween 15 and 50 
(in 1000) 

(2) 

Female j 
workers 
(in 1000 ) ; 
(3) | 

1 

| Male 
workers 
(in 1000) 
(4) 

Bombay Presidency . . . 

12,555 

6,325 

2,707 

■ ■ ■ ■ 1 

7,587 

British Districts of 
Gujarat 

1,461 

762 

432 

928 

Gujarat States 

829 

394 

289 

506 

Baroda ... 

1,185 

601 

454 

757 

W. I. States Agency ... 

1,974 

869 

425 

1,128 

Greater Gujarat 

5,449 

2,626 

1,600 

3,319 

England 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U. S. A 

— 

— 





Female workers 
to 1000 females 

(5) 

Female workers 
to 1000 male 
workers 
(6) 

! 

1 Female workers 
to 1000 able bodied 
i females 

(7) 

Bombay Presidency . . . 

216 

370 

428 

British Districts of 
Gujarat 

296 

442 

567 

Gujarat States 

348 

571 

734 

Baroda 

383 

600 

744 

W. I. States Agency ... 

216 

377 

490 

Greater Gujarat 

294 

485 

609 

England 

286 


•—T 

U. S. A 

220 
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large forest areas, whereas we have seen before, the propor- 
tion of the working population to the total is also high. 

We shall come to the same conclusion by the perusal of 
column seven in the above table. The other figures do not 
require comment. 

The following tables will give an idea of the different 
occupations of females. 

Table VII-c 

Distribution of female workers, (in thousands ) 


» Trade. 3‘E 


Bombay Presidency 
British Districts of Gujarat 
Gujarat States ... 
Baroda 


Western India states Agency ... 295 39 4 I 12 

Greater Gujarat ... ... 1239 117 10 35 


Table VII-6 

Distribution per mille of female workers, 


Trade. 23*3 


Bombay Presidency 
British Districts of Gujarat 
Gujarat States 
Baroda ... 

W. I. States Agency 
Greater Gujarat ... 


Once again predominance of agriculture as a means of 
support is obvious. On a comparison of the figures in tables 
II and VII-&, as a percentage to total workers of the same 
sex, a greater proportion of females are engaged in agriculture 


. gm p up g|§ ... I ’..-i | ■■■■■ ■ - ' - ■ - 
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than males. Nearly eight per cent of the female working po- 
pulation claim their income from agriculture against ten per 
cent, from industry, trade, transport and public administration 
and liberal arts taken together, the remaining ten per cent, 
being under the miscellaneous group. 

From the foregoing analysis we arrive at the following 
conclusions : — 

(1) The proportion of workers to total population of 
Greater Gujarat is nearly on par with that of India as a whole 
and compares favourably with that for England and the 
U.S.A. The economic importance of this class is great as 
national income depends on them. 

(2) The percentage of people supported by agricul- 
ture is the highest and that by industry is the lowest among 
civilised countries. The figures do not bear out the belief that 
our province is industrially ahead of others. If we examine 
our foreign trade the causes of this situation will be obvious. 

(3) The number of female workers to 1000 females 
compares very favourably with those of England and the 
U.S.A. in spite of popular sentiment against female work. It 
only supports the conclusion that the females have to contri- 
bute to the family income due to adverse economic conditions. 
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[ $lMS : «U ] 

mR MH# mRAcIM^IM & <ViH, WA MM MRUftl Wttcl 

cfijjSa MMM m jh$U «H«ucft MH & 3U$tS MS&l, mam, 

•lei's M^,M&ft M 3 R M#M MMl# SMM3MI Msy M&l PtMMM MlHl^ 
HilHl i< MlsyMl >Udl M^l^MliSlUs «t«iel M^Ml pPM MM "S M6 tM- 
ClH ^aicr'tl &ctl, anioMl §MptM Rph\ HIM *MpMl $141 MMf >£ <S>M 
ylHRtS} MM? Wft RstPtMi <icfl ctMsy MlMlM 31MMI §MptM RtM^ 
\$a$l H«l Ml£> MSsRlM MM M?l^lM MMM&U <MPIH ®. M3 

c^mmi HmHpm mm y-Hpt^l <m\? amPimim A«t*{l 

Mvftwm w mi£> Pimm's %hHri$} RmImmi lisf ammimmFi- 

m M?^ 4P19PI OJ^lfcT MMl §. cHW RmP Ml<S> MlMRli} & M3 M"°{ct;| 
hFmm QjV 4 Mi3, &i Kskkl Vmusft AM 5 k ^sn likMiHi 
oyDi&v-Hkt %#?3 Ml^y Ml<M Ml'AMl^l M& M^l MlARft ^IH MlM & 

eftejd: Mwft MM? 5 !! AM ciMoy M$ MIM<M 3?Ml MM3 

HlstlSii, Ri>u mm St^iSi Vl «h§ mpsim mm? ti?i 1 mi MMfctlM 

ctoiM Mt^MUa MM3 ARllM MM ^?U3l3t«(lM W1QJ mh\, w 

cvar-fl H*lkR3 Mpi^Rawi mrmml, ?i«m mi?i<MMi mm? APi3 mpi- 

[X'mi ?Stt?3 %Wl WHpRl MM M?M c;, -Rct MMML fl^Wl AlklM 
MM?lMl mmHH WAIMI <3SH MM JMMl iRlRlSMl MpMclMM iRl#^ 

Piwoy am ypiMwni mRh mm 4k mn Mil ?&hi & mi m^Ami 

Mmi ?}lMRlM #3} ?1 >Am. 

k'M'-kQ <3xt? 319 ML'cRtM Met^ kl. kl. M-i kt. MIM. 

SllSCl aiilklMt MpRH feR MH A^tSPd Wli MlAl 4llMRld 
Mil# R/MHl A^'cT ctl^Rl ctkt WHRUl MIH S. Mpl AlkH il'A^l 
JilMRl wm<{[ AMHl AptPiPicMAiyi' AMR@SlPk MM3 MM (lZri MR l Ml 
m(^MI °i« 4<i- sTpy^d, kkklPiHl, MlM, \lM MM W?IM MMl M^M- 
AcllMMl ^Ml^lMl klil M^MlMi MlMRlMl AMcll t^cll MM 'MHl AMlClMl, 
Mpftl MM [Ai,lMl kMR kc/MR, M^CMMltil MM MM M^^PlMl AMIM M 
^IMi MIA^M i^MUcll, clMl ^3M ^lAl M^ Ml°Ml §. tilCM<fl MlMRkl 











; r 


§cMfrl foKSMl anddR M^R&Rl aRHi-ft lMl*ft M^l 

^i ^ 3 . ^qi m&mi ^ m?ui r^Hi ^il=H«a |^1 M 3 ^ 

*ft2U *Hd ««M$tl Mil =Hl '#^4 h\i i »iMld i&UM 3. *H MR% 
i*iWi«n %l(dS «fl3l y&WL «d XhM »&n ^ fll **>* 
Ai «iwttd Sid dm Stfl MRjdS MI=S^4 aids S. <«* 
*^4 dlMi-^flVd 'dt*#^ @*^<§*1 Sldl|^d W-U 
« u ^i gaat uddH SRQi =Hdt ^Mit dd-U «VQJWI ^-HliRd «CIH P -HM ^S 
%h!^s dm =Hmmi *ii o *i &<j- *miM<-y 5 M&iMRdj MmsdPidct 

W c Ml(i M,dQimi cflMWA d<C* ^IMRldl %&H =H& 3. Jdd «l : JW' 
H'smt, W c Ml(£ =AdSldl ««U »u«twi Midi d*U 5 -Hdi M^dlSUdl 
sHl^l 4WHI §<%'H Si MRlkji 4*u3ttMl«ll1^ »lft 3- MRlfe d£l 
4® Si K-d'A %UMRld =HPl$t M& 3. =Hd MM|i, ^sR^l 
aydl =dd s, ^RtfejS W=l ^Uf s/ARlMl "H^t dll Mil AtPR KmLcM 4©Si 
PiaMld 3. MRlGaiS iMlSUdWl ^fd&liftlS dxd lilHl il'l’Hldl V&Jh a d^- 
qigj atm dl aa=H dlidl UPftd MRfet(d«| HMltMd Aid »W S{ 

cdi A^dl dfeTf-ld, <3ild *l«Udl Wdd 3. 

&ri <&M ti^Si Mia} %Umri Sr 

M&H WA ^HIM 3. HRftd <HRdMl <£dldl ly 3 R« *W M*tlt 4dl. ct 
Vl Sr %}lMRSd 3 R M<3} d<j. dlidl dd <vd (ddRflSU 45^ MIMRS 
3 R«dl <vd a&UU 3. AY Ml dfldl «¥»UcPtt Sli/dSiC-tt (di,ld «vH «5j 
py-d JPHRgO^d AlMld SdSdlSll =Hd =H-H "dH^Mld =HlMl^ 

^SU smi Si yfldl MlMldd d<4d MIA 3 ddi dPai 3 ^HMdi Iftdl s^ldl 
5HRdcd^ll M«m 3. &d ^lMRSdd<ldl ?m d$.lMdd^dl 
(rtC-Ut ^Sd ^ d«d MlMlStdl CMAdl iMlMQl =Hl^ 3. dlAMl dll ^dl^ 
^ H s 4l M^l^i dR SictWlMl 1 WH MRilM Hdi dfdSU 
aHd^iMl dAl 3. dlMRldl Mid =Hld«il dlAl ^ 
dRis dldldi oyd «&l 3 dMi'Siidi UlMld d[dSll 3 =dd $llMl<Ri MR- 

cl'Ald ^ ^IdRMld sHPIAMI %il « M? dAl «vd dld^Mi MQ] 

y#d dMdldi sHl'fi 3. ^■<:J:-;:: :: ; ;/. : --:' ; 

o|l^ &%Su4 5 — Amd ^Ml adds SMlSlRi »tt m<h 

^WMMi »m^U SiSdR «UMl=axd ^MRS dl>l <VM MMldl @«^H 3. 
Sis apHddl dlidl M(dS ^Ml^l »l^ 4d> %ll^Siidl §M^?i it<Hlfdd *ta 





•ah & SmAl hH^h^Phi m "tteW ^hh iw^m 

^ MlHl Al CMM151 Si kwwmrtl M*t & =Hl S^ ^MIA m §1 
^<il SMMSL'M wld C 3JA ^Al MilAW ^ 'Al&M.M<il MMR 

%iri mi^n mi ill w hm«$. *hwai =hAs RMSu mii =hi h4ai 

iiCHiPln si'cTte^M «H^U 111. vC =aA M3AI Ate *a yHl *i wn 
4& ^ d m =u«s ^ &H 111 mi'mrtl “AA nil etfo Si wywipi 
tiiN'iJi'&H ^Od HM^lWliAl Mil -tMlPicl SMI 1?l. ■y.MA "M^lls MAM. 

( Mis ) ICM^AA Mm' ( HM^-tA ) A *HM ^HMAct ( siilj) Ml 

HMMMIMH 4sc-MIAI <3^ titelMi M«i § ? MA All 1U ^lAl ^MRSMl 

MMldVs^PAt ^HIMMIMMI MslUMiAl AMCHM 1300 °° <V1]A 4^HmAI 

{[Q[ aniXHlji ^limiMi p -Hl°A §. ^Hl M'MdA PJ ilHl< yi-MRSAl ,J M. MM3 

dff|A\ PAAmIS °iA 

ya?&'\ &%>ii Aw :— M&M 11SAI lACHis ^imQWi Mil 

UlMRlHl SlA*ft<H ^AI^lAl SIMM PJ iM <iH <VlJlM & ^M'cf *HA \AlAl 
4 aoti wftM 3li4Al MHMi A. U Al M&-Q M&AI $N & ^Ml lUMLMAl 
RlM ^TtRiTl ( ) ®Hl h\VW\ 

Mli ^3 =SM SlAMl ^HP-HlAl S&'M S. <HM<MM Slay ^MlAl HlRlsAl 
MySlldl SiJs $fMMiMl aw MIMlAAL <vMl'cf (iMMSxt MIMRIMI 

S3 j, mow fciwiiai yiMloyiAl Milled M&1 S{<sy I^HMlAl lUMRSMlAl 



i — MR&H 1 M 4 

^ y$m g'Q %i himri &wi*ft fill'll ^Mrfl»U'0 »im«i 
W. U 1- VS°° *(1 1M4 %i£l yMHl RS&fl MldlSUft <iMl4,SilHl 
=H 3 R SRUHl yltei &MRIHI @1^ vfa d WW 

2HAI HlHHl ^HHi; 1M3MI s-^tlH & ®?Hft «£WRl, >J iWi 

Sfocft^ Sitffo ft ii’HRl fe'cHili. HlH'HSiHl M<$t H&lHHHl Mfel<ftll4 S^R 
ftg^ a^lci 1 *! wr! RilHlHl Pi^St pRlHHl (3§PH 'r§. lil'HdlHl liRUpts 
c^hhi hh<* »m ^ihh =Ha4HtHiHt Su^Rft *mhh, 
rt«u $lR »M *U«lHl Hh4sR ^MlVtl MHt & cto MHHftl Mli<H*fl HidlH 
1.1 HflHl wr*H 'iMl-QSil Si MletlHl Hl&cHHi ^'HRl HIM =41 1MMHI 
ferlcl H'JiHl €0«U & 4lS> H<Ml HIMH H=ft =41 eft PftlHta RlH 
=HR'kl ^ & MWRQJ SHlHlRell §'S &WMllftl-pRlHlHlJMl^ 
*M M'4 1* 4 =y£l4 Rft=HinMl PfRetM =41 ?RRU Mmi, M=a H ^ 

§. vi. %u HI Ml Mlcil «tE*ttrtl JWlWVl't^ ^ 5 

s»t*awi iylMRl *l&Mi &«-d *UH«^ *Ui P^icfl £M'M 5 M 1^14=41 
«il(Jjl pySUMl M=tR JRMt ovcU cHi 4$Ur Ml'HcRR ^MCHHl HI ^Ml=l StHH 
=4*tilM§p{i ani=i^ "Hief* HHl MMIH S^WIH ^ Ml*(l=HlH ^WppRl 
«tmwt Ml# HWHl*ft <H3=l Hi* |M sRett Mi&ll H% MIHIHl PPllHl 
<-tl4 Ml PWlMHlftl SiHHl JRilHHMi 85U ML H% 
mihihl mm m&# C HR MMl £ftu =HftHWl M<ftt 

<§&»{ >M & =*41 §M?dl Sliay «UH § 4t 3 iwi IV dl %i€i "H^itDr' Pkwfi- 

UH 6?l. 

% 1<:ai 'HI =411*131 HRHl- 
PlH2i^ldl it WilHC-ilCH feSi itl^H =H1^l4 %tH 

^12 *%&. Ul=flH HlRcHHi =Hl^CHtaHl 1HHHI Hfe^l ®^4lHt \<i <ltH 
Hl«l HHiy HlMRldl 44. ®X =Hl^Hl 3tt4H =H^1t*i =h4HQ} 

hii SlMRldl ARlH <rnll<vCHl4H =HIHRs ^<tl =IR 3UKPU =H1^0. 
?i5il Siiidley H mm\ (H^lHlcHi ^HMl4 ?tlHHl MRMR «i 

=Hl 0 MU (h^IHU'AI ov^ll^l ii^i, ^HMRM H41M & HH<1 Stl5il 

4{mhi =h^s h4 =hi°mi. BhM =hs hi =4?it34 Hh!<ii 4 HRl 
gtcUjj mem wiRs c/Hidl H?.=iiClH 4 h =hi m c sr 4Gh «ftT 

IMlH^l^ HVf 3 Rl. Mia ^25^ =HRUs 4 =HU?{1 HHfelHt HW ^ 

<HRIHI b>vm ^ Mc*ti w^iSSWlk HtMRIHl H6RHI W*R\ &&L 
Pl-H Sift >H&MHHi ^#H S <v ii'H'Jdl %M<H =HplMtp3 
^RlHp?,Rl MW «l*ll §• 

S}sy ^ ^^4 R^tSiiHi Si ^IHcMR«r 1 4125 HiHHl ^4 
1*U(Hi RMHtftld HIHS WMl ^ ^Hl S}^ Sft C-U^ ft 


liii 
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<§u *RH *1& 31* <m>M 3t1l5i4l <13i. OllW^i shR<HI shr *t<l 
>rjxu4 3*1111 fcSl =H1 SH-^ldl SH4*<1 *£*1 *Kl *11111 

5} WMI 34*d 3<3*1l(** Ml 111 *R <*Rl Wl^i 
aHjj*[H 331 SHRI »}R*^i *15331 W %3l* *14 if. <§*<Hl *l<All 
«& <h£ 1 *R(4|5i 4Nll 4l/l >U<A .=*H5lt&&l<£ft-i C&d *l£ *<3}cR 
cvt^tld-^WA «Vcll 5] *13} &£ll *13* *l4l *Rt4l dlicAl. I*^ <H*<H* 

<13 i(U *l<fl 31&U ’HU*) 2Hi *<*311 *1* 4l*ll *41 sRl<Rl. 

5HI 4l*4ld * c *3d <&&$} ®HlicU SH£3 5}|s *i*UU 4l u ill s*d 0*4 
3HU 4l&*[l5il «/i3}UT SHI 1*41 §*3 d*Ml S.R **4 [*<-& 

o/QjlHl. *i«Hl1l 41*4141 SHS3 *1*1*3] *i€l =h4 *\Q.h <1*1 3ll1l41 4l’l4l5il 
3} % 4M41 SHS3 <31311 SH15R41 *41 2 Hl c fl sh 4 1*1 3ll1l1l 

s^ca, *[<4d4rtl1l *0131 1*1 3ll1l41 *[l *3A Si 

4i*il*i4l *i<Aii *4 <£** ihi,[ *41 =hiri. 41. *. <***11*1*41 
*l3<3}ld*R WU sH*3i<ll WWW d&lt fi*$U*l*1l rEi =*31111 63l 
^<{} *[**<11 s*4 *&r 4 *3t*i *VJ 1lfcl3 *U*3 *l& *111*4151 
=Hl 3(1* 4HlRl <331 SH* 1*i SHI shc$Ri &3%1 

3l*-*l <331. =H 3i<jy<Jv"i<1l <11* snd 3t*H (** *15331 **l<$} ®**°-H *i *4 
*3cj cl*i4l *41 =*11*1 *ll4l4* ^dctiP^Hl *i£l1t KiSrt =*1 €Sl1l 
sHliR^l shiHR <**<** W*<1 3ll4l *455 3lfl*l "iHlHld *ISR =*1*11 
*-cT 3lid & Rl *HHl SH*3l*l 1*<v **l SH3lUi<H fe-tl^R s** Rill 

JlpQl sh*^ 1 <1*1 *&R [** *1***4 ^R =***4 *i* d*'J"4i 4** 
snRlHtQi 3ll3U*B«{l *(*SKl \* *1 ]]3cli*t *ilRlcl S3l°*l fell <5$ 
SHtHl^ c*R *Slll filial 2} *3llHl *U4 3l v d ^11 cil iSR =Hc*R 
y‘4l*i *13(1 *1*11 *3131*1 SHl'fl |lcl. SH1311* *UA S| *|*ct *lA*d 
3H**H * r cT *4 =*d *l*l3t *t<4 Pl3U^ *id <^3- * 5 4 *^31* *311*1 
*A«l4l 3*1*11 *U*1 %Al«v' 3t*H*i W[l&l* sjm *3|[l *[*(ct1l **ld 
Rll shI 13^ SRld =*1 1**4 4*1 ^11 SHI 3**11 sh*3i 4 SHI El(ct<3l' 
3tdl shq-HR i<l *4*11 *4tdl SHI 3*51 ^*1311 slU^l 1*1 *4*11 
*4** %fl. RIH*11 ^^CIl'cT £l*[i*l, **l 4il. *|C1tC1 ISA*, ‘Sl31lR^ 
3fl *1*3*1* 3116 SHI shR Rill WHl *41 R3S3 *l4l3li ov^ <ll<Jv<l SHl4l 
feed. SHl^RIl 4 r 31 Sid *^T* **«1**l snd **144^ 3*l[l3 SH13l*1l 
*ctmid *IC*R* ill* *d. ^Hl ^*131111 Ulim *1*l1*sll1l *31311 
3il*l *3l1c*-'*WHl snRii^Siid, cl 13^ RH sHl3'\*l*i SHl«|. 31 S*r4 
Si RHWl (4^3 «M3* 3W*6t|3 3l3ft1l* {l(|l an *l*ct*i 3* 
c*R *^1 SHIRI <*l^ shi 3*4 shR«U sh* 31*1«{1 ^SUilct C-ftMl 
sn^l^d*l3 3*4l sh^*< 3} *S **S 3*t 5} •*lcUH *{«l* RoiRHl shR- 
31<1iri 31 3*4l fell iiis(li sh* 31* 3i3^<$l (Ancient Monuments 
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Preservation Act )<tt £iHSl4l 1=4 WM# =H=HA jimy#ct *A& kWHl 

aHPMl 5H4 a>u cyVCl ^aHlcPHl =H<-HMfej41 ^■‘Rtilftpll *U3<H MHt. 
^141^1 ’HRQt 

USfeKl 'ivs^ft >iW-Mlctl ct^-fl *t ■‘MlctHl 

M&M PlCHPHt =H&Md yM&2-Vd 41. Mfe'm? ^41? £^fl4l 
cftai Slar e^U =HPt'A %SaM *13 HAWl =Hl«i. =»m41 
$Hs4 MfeJ =H ''HAASIMAI SPlfePl At Ml*Ml *MH S3&HH <3 mK*IcI 
^eii;| liQiPH liW m. it. C+PIMHCHIA fenl ant >*$ 'AH @M§£rt 
SHA?Wt4l ili'W^PAA =Hl o*«tl»i*ft %«A<tM4l M|c-u41<V =Hl*lt 
*l' v HMt>ti a»u4l feed =HH 4=0. 

»Hl ^S^Ml M v MMt 5y ld«tl fecit 44l =U^ '-Hl^SH^ft =Hl/Pll «t? =feU^. 
iCl cvtcti 41=1 At At 'ei'i tjMdtSP. =it?jct= cv'Qjpj. =Hl Sl"5w 

SrSI ShM ^qi gy~ !Ht®^ ! Hlc*|41 ‘'HlSiW i=.cll SPtfePl \< %L ^dSft 
cQatt^ft *} Sim sSliiAt PiivAl ct HM <Hl=0 fefclrPHt =i'A =lUyl*H«ft $Zl- 
Alcnl syi^lMl. SHI =Hlti£U4l i'stlcf SPtAPt V 4U v/dsft &• =HA stl^ 

%tt$[ S=ct 1 clAL mkl AMfePl <U= 4d <vi$t "HtSiSJ MiHl fecit. SHI Sim 

attest'd <§‘=tlA V SJU41 & 441 <3M* *^41 Seated oytgjlH 8. 
Hfe|l <rv=Hl=H4l "'hGcI §. and. =U= «Hl^*(l =441 '■Ht'HPR^'d H\ 

MlfetMKAi S&l Mil =1=441 §. <H=l®Pt =Hlls iti <£d4l @SUV! &4t4l 
SH5V $ltil t5il4 =tfetct* v/iylM S. Mlfj C HP M'dd ^ey- Al4i ’Qx $ cl i£R 
WKfl*U H«Wi GSlivJ fe?i. SHI s-uatct 3 MQt <H=l<H=l =HlU sfli <vi«tl <3=UW 
1*41 CAM S. 5hm *HS^ so 41 <a 4d4l <3'sifc)ML5ll =Hl ^Gcl *£i »Ht 
''HHHH Mlpiylil itil^Rl shPMI S <v ffeSAl ^dnt ^.41 

Slfil S. >M. M. WIHHCHIA &,2 ?sh ^ ^^^14 SHt^Stl Mtfill *U<WHt*ft 
MC-fl %l& SHM^lMWltfft M/i fiUl feed ct’Hi Mfet^tOiM 3» 4d4i §'itfel ^‘<1 
■vttSSm iMt Weil ItcT ^4cMl SHlM^Wt M'/Mt Afel SH^i Sil'cT ^41 Ml4 
PliClfl xiAd MLtA ty’Jt'l stfetAd shp^ s^Si ct4t 4lM. S^Ht«d %d «? c d Ml 
PtiCAcit ^til 5\ik. i’cT Mfel WWI*fl R?UU «ftf =HA =A JsR 4H «i^. sh 
S lh4 ^I4l cv<lSt M fetCHcl^t fet<l S*cT SH*d 9tt 3 l*4 t^td =h^- 

ct^ oHM&Hct bil M @MR sHR^ S n ^Rl WQt ^,#rt i<Mmi sHl=4l & 
SHt VUHt ^ISiW S?PtHW SHlSpWl Mtct S ^ sh*| 4'&si[rt1 { Hl'i- 
(st-fe s^ap [^jtMMlStl McMd 'H cf tl dtiHt H.41. 'HW \lQlh slmt "HcrMl ay'll ?ll 
§MHPl Melt fe^i cl 425 ^ISj^tM^ 3fel -?tSlH cTH M4l. : tcJH r d sHt%tMl%t 
M«t ® sha ^4 shim'A 4U'4l § ^s»u^»fHt«fi *iXH *m sh41 
SHl%tMm4l Wl Mil 3 tSH<4 klHRciP#(l A'cjSl MlM^sft «tt5l S. *t »tp 
*1=141 41=1 Mtil shh ^tit PlSt>4t APIA 4 m<4i =h=h sttSi 

»tt «%t°ifls4 Mt’^Ht it'AMi \\d' %l^SHl 1 *4125^1^ MlcU-tl ^ ^ 
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aHRilHl <§UHt C$ c U<sv' ARU$l SU34l«j 

nHlg (i?i aw ct dRl Hl4clt ^ -Hl-H *H »HRAlSil4l 5R<H"fe "iUrt ^ &. 
sfey cR3 $mi Miy =4^ 5HRHI £ ^iHl 

SuT 4141 3S41 NUjradl 1 Slip'll ^ffedl &U31 "H^tl 641 
«Hot€U dR i|t=llHl =4^*114 5 -UH § 1 1lW*H H46lfe 6cHl 3=0 *ti ?lk 
HU wi =Hi 4141 *£u W 4-& *U%S}l4l *T4l&|M *4-41 6*1. 

N^TH fell cR^Hl cmsy <3TR 'dlo^HlIdi'lb M c ?l^ Rl«H»ML 4^(1 SHl'fl. 
§ ay «4cti St'4 $tl5l §1 4,y($t4 3kV4i 'III IlcT »iq(yft dkll Mc*R;| 
>1314 44=1141 441=4 3l4 6*1 — <3 tR 4*3 M<3J =H3 ^ : ?A u ACl c lt^U $i4l 
4cf*l Pl3o% § <£>li ni<HiAl 4&41 SU<n MlAl M6} & 

=41 31H GROW ^3 «&T *{£41 44141 416041 [431=4 4Rl 3*=l I 

«ycU fetlXH«ft 4 c«rHI fec-lfeHl >116*1 =44 w4 =4lHR<5J M c aR 
SH4 •Hl<fMl ORmi^fl $R$Rl =4ll3 %i 4{M c4lVt =44* lld4l =44*i4t 
•H«Xl =41=41 «y 4 =4lHf* =41 WA-ft 41^ 41=3=4 lid 6*1 =4=H 4U&=4 ®UM 
§ =44 4*(W 3SR 43A *l«44l ~ ( Mi Am 41 4^ 6*1. 

=41 \iAi =H13R =4£* =hR«{ 1 =*04141 H=Hl6Rli 33)3 =1% Hidl®*" <Hl^l 
§. =41=0. (i&RiCMRtl =*041=4 ”&16[ *l<j 6$ \ 4|A 4=4 1l6j 6*i \ =41 
lid 41 4Hl=l4R lil'SJ 6*1 \ =44 ci% *ll <§^*$1 4141 

ff^AlHl P 'HI<1 avtilfcfel&U lli ‘HHl^l liRi \ iJc^lls H^l CiCA 
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NOTES 

GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

First Annual Report for the Year 1936-37. 

The formation of the Gujarat Research Society was decid- 
ed at a preliminary meeting of about 25 persons interested in 
the cultural progress of Gujarat, convened! by Mr. P. G. Shah 
on 30th August 1936, at the Forbes Gujarati Sabha Mandir, 
Bombay. A Committee was appointed at that meeting to draft 
the Constitution of the proposed Society. The draft was ap- 
proved at a general meeting held on 30th September 1936, 
when the first Council of Management was elected. 

The Council of Management has been busy during the 
year with the spade work necessary to organise the Society 
on proper lines. It has held seven meetings during the year. 
Besides this the Council discussed the problems of the Society 
in an informal manner with the members of the Society 
during excursions or social meetings. An excursion to Nalla 
Sopara, and a visit to the Haffkine Institute were organised ; 
a conversazione was organised at the University School of 
Economics to meet Dr. A. B. Dhruv, and to discuss the ques- 
tion of commencing work on behalf of the Society at Ahmed- 
abad. 

The Society has by now 95 members on its roll, out of 
which 23 are life-members. An appeal for funds has been 
issued, and the Council hopes to follow up this appeal by per- 
sonal requests and correspondence with Indian Princes and 
Charitable Trusts, as well as with other persons interested in 
the cultural progress of Gujarat. 

The organisation of research and allied activities has 
been entrusted to Standing Committees on different subjects. 
Several such Committees have been organised, and they have 
all embarked upon suitable schemes of work. Though it is 
too early to record progress of a definite character, because the 
results of research must take time, especially when want of 
adequate funds makes it impossible to engage the services of 
full time workers, the Council is in a position to indicate briefly 
the nature of the work done or in progress. 
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Basic data regarding the population and agriculture of 
Gujarati speaking areas have been collected, and it is proposed 
to publish the same. The different Standing Committees are 
making bibliographical surveys of research already done in 
their respective subjects. Considerable progress has been made 
in this connection, though it may take some time before the re- 
sults are published. The Committee on Education is engaged 
in the study of ‘ Intelligence Tests’ of Gujarati speaking child- 
ren, for which some progress has been made. 

Co-operation with those in a position to help in research 
work undertaken by the Society is being organised. For example, 
certain data relating to the physical measurements of persons 
above 25 are being obtained from Insurance Companies. In 
the meanwhile, the Medical Inspection reports of Colleges of the 
Bombay University have been utilised to obtain data regard- 
ing the measurements of College students, and similar figures 
are being obtained from High Schools. 

It has been decided that the Society should celebrate in 
a suitable manner the centenary of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji whose pioneer work in the fields of archaeology and 
history of Gujarat is well-known. This has been entrusted 
to the Committee on Ancient Culture and History. The Com- 
mittee hopes among other things to prepare a commemoration 
volume for the occasion. The Collectors in Gujarat were ap- 
proached for information regarding places of historical import- 
ance in their areas, and we have received a good response from 
them. 

The financial position of the Society is given in the audited 
statement of accounts which is enclosed. Though the Society 
has made a good beginning, the funds at its disposal are too 
meagre for the various schemes of research it has in view. The 
Council records with thanks the endowment of a scholarship 
by Mr. B. D. Amin of the Alembic Chemical Works for carry- 
ing out industrial research relating to Gujarat. The Council 
appeals to all persons interested in Gujarat for adequate help 
to carry out its work. 


C. N. Vakil, 


Hon. General Secretary. 
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Second Annual Report for the Year 1937-38. 

During the year 1937-38 the Society was in the second 
year of its existence. The number of members on the roll was 
83 out of which 26 were life-members. The spade work regard- 
ing the organisation of the work of the Society in different sub- 
jects with the help of different Standing Committees was car- 
ried further, and the results of some of the work are being 
gradually collected. The bibliographical surveys undertaken last 
year have been in most cases completed. The basic data re- 
garding the population and agriculture of Gujarati speaking 
areas have also been compiled. An analysis has been made re- 
garding the health of Gujarati students based on medical in- 
spection reports of colleges and Schools. The research work on 
the shellack and alcohol industries undertaken with the help 
of a scholarship given by Rai Bahadur B. D. Amin has made 
considerable progress, and it is expected that these results will 
be available for publication soon. 

The Committee on Ancient Culture and History has been 
in communication with interested persons regarding the cele- 
bration of the Centenary of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji. 
It is expected that competent scholars will contribute suitable 
articles for publication as a special volume in commemoration 
of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji. 

The Society has sent round a questionnaire to primary 
school teachers and others all over Gujarat, asking for infor- 
mation regarding the ancient remains in their respective areas. 
Some replies have been received in this connection and it is 
expected that others will follow in due course. The Society 
hopes to publish this information in a suitable form at an early 
date. 

In connection with the first Annual General Meeting of 
the Society a public meeting was organised on 5th February 
1938 in the University Convocation Hall When the President 
of the Society, the Hon. Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia presided. 
Besides the members of the Society, a large number of distin- 
guished persons graced the occasion. The Address of the Presi- 
dent outlined the scope and activities of the Society and was 
appreciated by the audience. It is proposed to publish the 
address as soon as possible. The Hon. Mr. G. V. Mavlankar, 
and the Hon. Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia also addressed the meet- 
ing. The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair 
proposed by Dr. Jivraj Mehta. The formal meeting was follow- 
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ed by light refreshments in the University Gardens, after which 
Prof. M. S. Commissariat gave a lecture on the “ Monuments 
of Gujarat” illustrated by lantern slides which were very in- 
structive 

Mr. Manilal B. Nanavati, Deputy Governor of the Re- 
serve Bank of India was good enough to give a public lecture 
under the auspices of the Gujarat Research Society on the 17 
August, 1938 in the Lecture Hall of the University School of 
Economics on “ A Gujarat village— a study in rural recon- 
struction.” The lecture was highly appreciated by the audience, 
particularly because it was a most illuminating account of the 
personal experience of Mr. Nanavati in carrying out rural re- 
construction in a village near Baroda. 

Because of the fact that research work carried out under 
the auspices of the Society or other research work done bv in- 
dependent workers relating to Gujarat needs a suitable medium 
for publication, the Society has been feeling the.want of ade- 
quate arrangements in this connection for some time past. The 
Council is glad to be able to announce that successful negotia- 
tions were carried out with the Trustees of the Lalji Dayal Trust 
during the year under report for financial assistance to the 
Society, to conduct a quarterly journal. The first number of 
the Journal will be published in January, 1939. Most of the 
material referred to above regarding the w r ork of the Society 
will gradually be published in the Journal. The Council of 
Management acknowledges with grateful thanks the help given 
to the Society by the Lalji Dayal Trust, towards the publication 
of the Journal which it is expected will go a long way in mak- 
ing the work of the Society known and in making its activities 
more useful. 

The financial position of the Society is given in the audited 
Statement of Accounts which is enclosed. It is obvious that 
the Society is in need of more funds for carrying out its acti- 
vities. The Council appeals to all persons interested in the 
work of the Society to help in all possible ways in making the 
work of the Society a success. 


27-1-39. 


C. N. Vakil, 

Hon. General Secretary. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NURSING 
with special reference to Gujarati women. 

By 

Dr. SIR MANGALDAS V, MEHTA 

A cursory glance at the classified list of nurses and 
Midwives in the telephone book will be sufficient to bring 
home the fact that in the city of Bombay which has a 
population of eleven lacs there are hardly any Gujerati 
Hindu ladies who have taken to the profession of Nursing. 
The reason for this is not easily understood. It seems 
strange that the important women’s association like the 
Bhagini Samaj, the Vanita Vishram and the Gujerati Hindu 
Stri M^ndal have uptil now been apathetic in this matter, 
and have not realised what opportunities the Nursing Profes- 
sion affords to Gujerati ladies who either themselves desire 
or are constrained by circumstances to earn their own 
living. This profession affords a good opening to widows 
and to others who desire to devote their lives in social 
service or in relieving the suffering of humanity. 

The training of General Nursing, Midwifery and Health 
Visitors in the province of Bombay is conducted by the 
Bombay Nurses, Midwives & Health Visitors Council which 
has been established since August 1935 under an Act of the 
legislature. The course in General Nursing is for three 
years and comprises of Elementary Anatomy, Physiology, 
Practical Nursing ’and Medical & Surgical Nursing. Candi- 
dates have to pass two examinations, the first examination 
in Elementary Anatomy & Physiology and Elementary Nursing 
and Bandaging, which can be taken after one year’s training 
and the second examination in Medical & Surgical Nursing 
and Theatre work which can be taken after completing three 
years’ training. During the training a probationer gets 
theoretical training as well as practical training in nursing 
of men, women and children. After passing the examination 
a probationer is eligible for registration as a general nurse 
and can then obtain employment in a hospital or can take 
up private nursing. For registration as a general nurse a 
candidate has to work for at least six months in the adult 
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male wards, but those who do not desire to nurse male 
patients are eligible for registration on a separate part of the 
Register. 

The examinations in nursing are held every six months. 
The period of training for the Midwives course is one year 
and for persons who are registered nurses, six months. 
Candidates have to pass a written and practical test and are 
eligible for registration as midwives. These examinations are 
held every three months. 

There is also another course viz. for Health visitors 
whose importance is mainly on the preventive side of diseases 
and whose duty is to visit people of the poorest class in 
their homes and advise them. The course is open to 
registered midwives and is of one year’s duration. The 
candidates have among other things to know about Domestic 
Hygiene and Administration and Organisation of Maternity 
and Child Welfare work. This course is very useful for 
social workers. 

The Hospitals which are recognised by the Council for 
the training in these courses are as follows 

For General Nursing. 

1. J. J. Hospital, Bombay. 

2. K. E. M. Hospital, Bombay. 

3. Sir H. N. Hospital, Bombay. 

4. The B. D. P. Parsi General Hospital, Bombay. 

5. The St. George’s Hospital, Bombay. 

For Nursing of women & Children only. 

1. The Cama Hospital, Bombay. 

For Training of Midwives. 

1. The B. S. Mhaskar Maternity Hospital, Bombay. 

2. The Cama Hospital, Bombay. 

3. The B. P. Infant Welfare Society’s Homes. 

4. The Bai Motlibai Hospital, Bombay. 

5. The Nowrosjee Wadia Maternity Hospital, Bombay. 

For Health Visitors 

1. The Health Visitors’ Institute, Bombay. 

The preliminary qualifications necessary for taking up 
the courses are general knowledge and knowledge of English 
up to the Std. Ill and some knowledge of English is considered 
essential as the probationers will have to fill up charts, read 
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the labels of medicines, prescriptions etc. This standard can 
be easily attained by any one, when women’s education has 
progressed so much. 

In almost all the Hospitals ( except the Cama Hospital ) 
the probationers during their training get a stipend of 
Rs. 10/— to Rs. 25/— p. m. and get free board. Residential 
quarters are provided by the Hospital authorities for the 
whole nursing staff either on the pemises or in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

After completing the course the probationer can get 
employment in a hospital. The minimum salary usually paid 
to a nurse is Rs. 50/- and to a midwife Rs. 40/- p. m. There 
is also a scope of their earning a decent living by taking up 
private practice. There are a number of people in Bombay 
who would be willing to employ a nurse who would charge 
moderate fee. Skilful nursing is highly essential in a case of 
Pneumonia or enteric fever and in a Hindu family a Hindu 
Nurse who is conversant with the mode of living of the 
family would be more welcome. 

It cannot be said that Gujarati women are not willing to 
take up the nursing profession. Such an assumption is proved 
to be incorrect by the history of the Nursing School at Jamna- 
gar. The Nursing Association in Jamnagar which is known 
as Ranjit Nursing Association was started in November 1933 
and it was decided to open a Nursing School with 15 pupils. 
Information about the courses was supplied to the Gujarati 
ladies and as a result as many as 75 applications were 
received. A preliminary examination was held as a result of 
which 25 were found to be fit to undertake training. All the 
pupils were very eager to undertake training and in order that 
they may not be disappointed all the 25 were accepted for 
training. At present 10 new pupils are admitted to the course 
in the school every year and the school is never short of 
pupils. ' ■../// </////// 

If this can happen in Jamnagar there is no reason to 
believe that Gujarati women in Bombay will not be coming 
forward to take up the course if the facts are put before them 
by the women’s organisation and women social workers. 
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APPENDIX 


Population of Bombay Presidency 2,00,00,000. 

Birth rate 34 per thousand. 

Births every year 7,50,000. 

If one midwife delivers 150 women per year, 6,000 midwives will be 
required. 

Expenditure. 

Stipend at Rs. 15/- p. m. Two years course on an average. Therefore 
15 X 12 = 180 p. annum. For two years Rs. 360/- + Rs. 40 /- sundry 
expenditure for two years. Total Rs. 400/- per each candidate for two 
years. 

6,000 candidates i. e. 6,000 x Rs. 400/- each Rs. 24,00,000/- p. a. 


Pay of Nurse and Office expenses. 

Pay of Nurse Rs. 30/- p. m. i. e. 6,000 nurses X Rs. 30/- 
Rs. 1,80,000/- x 12 = Rs. 21,60,000/- p. a. 

Pay Rs. 21,60,000/- per annum. 

Office expenses : Rs. 8,40,000/- per annum. 


TOTAL. Rs. 30,00,000/- 


Sundry expenses Rs. 
PAY r s . 


TOTAL 


INCOME. 

As per population if we consider one man out of 40 
2,20,00,000 - 5,00,000 X Rs. 10/- tax each Rs. 50,0G,0( 
are not in a position to pay the tax therefore. 

Rs. 10,00,000 /- 

Plus expenses on 

tax collection Rs. 7,60,000/- 


TOTAL R S . 17,60,000/- 

Income Total Rs. 50,00,000/- 
Deducfc Rs. 17,60,000/- 




ANTHROPOLOGY IN GUJARAT. 

By 

P. G. SHAH 

1. Anthropology, the Science of man, is as young a science 
as its subject is old. Its scope and field are as vast and 
widespread as the human race and its chronology covers still 
more expansive periods of time. While ordinary history 
deals with only four or five millenniums, anthropology seeks 
to trace the beginnings of the human race into periods beyond 
50,000 B. C. when the Neanderthal man is supposed to have 
lived. A subject as vast as this must be divided into several 
branches and must be interdependent with many sciences 
like Geology, stratigraphy, Palocontology, Archaeology, Lin- 
guistics, Numismatics, and Anatomy. 

2. Huxley in his inimitable style in describing the aims 
of anthropology stated “The question of questions for 
mankind— the problem which underlies all others, and is 
more deeply interesting than all others is the ascertainment 
of the place which man occupies in nature and his relations 
to the universe of things. Whence our race has come, what 
are the limits of our power over nature and of nature’s 
power over us, to what goal we are tending— are the problems 
which present themselves a new and with undiminished 
interest to every man born into the world.” 

3. Primarily anthropology is the science which discusses 
the relations of man to lower animals, and this branch known 
as physical anthropology begins with the study of the 
anatomy of the human body and of the nearest animals, the 
anthropoid apes, Gibbon, Orang, Chimpanzee, and Gorilla. 
The technique developed for this study is useful in identifica- 
tion of old bones and skulls which are the only direct 
remnants of the progenitors of the present human race. 
Anthropometry is the measurement of physical characters 
which are of great importance in identification of human 
races. Social anthropology covers the study of social pheno- 
mena connected with races, tribes and castes, and includes 
the study of the cultural patterns woven during centuries of 
collective life from the threads of ceremonial, religious and 
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cultural practices of the constituent families or groups. This 
subject is closely connected with and is often known as 
Ethnology which deals with characters of races of man-kind. 
Ethnography is a more comprehensive branch dealing with 
the distribution of the races of mankind, and their cultures. 



4. Culture is the sum total of what an individual acquires 
from his society— the customs, practices, traditions, folklore, 
heriditary crafts, habits of life, artistic norms, standards 
of morality and nature of religious and spiritual beliefs. 
Modern anthropology has exploded the old fetishes and 
shibboleths which had conspired to build up the belief that 
the standard of life of the modern man or the so-called 
civilisation of the west was the best for the progress of 
humanity. As Goldenweiser has pointed out “ however 
warmly we might feel towards the superiorities of our 
western civilisation, the fact is too patent that our scientific 
and technological development is far ahead of our habits and 
nations in matters social, political, economic and moral”. 
This point of view is stressed with the object of emphasising 
the necessity of regional study of the racial composition of 
the Gujarati Nation, in a detached manner without burden 
either of superiority or inferiority complex which has so often 
marred the impartial study of the cultural problems. There 
is no reason to assume that a particular nation is either 
superior or inferior to any other, but what is necessary is to 
bring the scientific aspect of the features which distinguish a 
group of the human race as compared to any other, and to 
ascertain what contribution it can give in the matter of 
history or growth of neighbouring groups or countries. 


5. We must here distinguish between a race and 
nation. A race is described as a biological group based on 
community of physical characters which persist throughout 
ages while social and cultural traits vary with changes in the 
physical, social or economic or religious environments. A 
tribe or a clan is usually a much smaller part of a race but 
is distinguished from others by continued periods of isolated 
and independent life. For groups characterised by linguistic 
or cultural or historical the units, term “ stock ” or nation is 
used, but usually a nation is a conglomerate of different 
physical races cemented together by ties of common culture 
or language with or without a common religious or political 
control. The Gujarati Nation is composed of a number of 
biological races with various tribal groups, and split up into 
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innumerable castes and religious sects, though held together 
by bonds of a common language, cultural unity and intellec- 
tual heritage. It is a singular phenomena that these bonds 
have seldom in the recent history of the country been 
supported by a common Government or a completely homo- 
geneous political control. 

6- The object of this paper is to provide for the students 
of the subject a course of reading a survey of the literature on 
the subject as well as to suggest a few of the important 
problems awaiting discussion, study and solution. 

7. Before a student takes up the subject pertaining to a 
comparatively small area like Gujarat he must be familiar 
with the main foundations of the subject. For this reason, a 
small number of books dealing wjth the general subject of 
anthropology and the origin of man on the surface of this 
earth, is given the first place in the list. The student has to 
familiarise himself with the method of approach adopted by 
modern scholars and with the results so for achieved. 

8. The problems connected with the origin of races 
inhabiting a particular country have to be solved by the 
collaboration of various sciences. On the one hand, anthro- 
pology cannot depend merely on the study of cultural acti- 
vities of the human race and be content merely with 
descriptions of the social habits of the communities living in 
the country at present. On the other hand the physical 
measurements by the anthropometrist, though extremely 
helpful in determining the purity of the racial strains in 
endogamous groups, have limitations of their own. These 
considerations have to be tested in the light of historical 
evidence and sifted thoroughly by the testimony of language 
and linguistic development. Questions of purity of racial 
origins can now be decided with the help of modern scientific 
methods e.g., affinities as shown by blood tests or by response 
of the skin to various kinds of stimuli. Modern research, 
therefore, while it has expanded its activities and multiplied 
its methods of attack has made the task of the research 
student extremely difficult though infinitely more interesting. 
Geological changes affect the climate and naturally the occu- 
pation, habits and tribal customs of the people. Large 
geological and geographical changes have taken place since 
the advent of man on this side of the hemisphere. The 
“ seven rivers ” of the Rigvedic period and the sea north of 
the Aravalli hills into which they were emptying their roar- 
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ing waters have all changed their paths, leading to vast 
changes in the climate, in the composition of the population, 
and in the occupations of the people. These changes rendered 
possible closer contact between the invaders from the North 
and original inhabitants of the peninsular India which has 
never been under water. The student of this subject for the 
Gujarat area has also to remember that in ancient times, 
probably during prehistoric periods the peninsular land which 
is now known as Kathiawar was an island and no study of the 
migrations of races can be complete if this factor is ignored. 

9. The extremely heterogeneous nature of the population 
of Gujarat can be inferred from the large varieties of races 
that have come to it from various parts of the world. The 
richness of the mainland of Gujarat, built up from the alluvial 
deposits of the Sabarmati, the Mahi, the Narbada and the 
Tapti, earned for it the name, ‘Sourashtra’ (the good country) 
and attracted strangers to Gujarat both as conquerors and 
refugees. This attraction was enhanced by the facilities of 
travel even for the seafaring nations, supplied by a hospitable 
coastline broken up by torrential rivers forming gulfs, 
deltas, and harbours. The mountain ranges on the western 
side never offered any formidable opposition to the invader 
nor was the desert on the north difficult to negotiate. A 
comprehensive list of these ancient immigrants is given by 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji in the following words which bear 
quotation : — 

“ By sea probably came some of the half mythic Yadavas 
( B. C. 1500-500 ) , contingents of Yavanas ( B. C. 300-A. D. 
100 ) including Greeks, Bactrians Parthians and Scythians ; 
the pursued Parsis and pursuing Arabs (A. D. 600-800) 
hordes of Sanganian pirates (A. D. 900-1200); Parsi and 
Nawayat Musulman refugees from Khulagu Khan’s devas- 
tation of Persia (A. D. 1250-1300); Portuguese andrival Turks 
(AD. 1500-1600 ) ; Arabs and Persian Gulf pirates ( A. D, 
1600-1700); African Arab, Persian and Makian soldiers of 
fortune ( A. D. 1500-1800 ) ; Armenian, Dutch and French 
traders ( A. D. 1600-1750) and the British after A. D. 1750. 

“ By land from the north have come the Scythians and 
Huns ( B. C. 200- A. D. 500 ) the Gurjaras ( A. D 400-600 ) : 
the early Jadejas and Kathis ( A. D. 750-900 ) ; wave upon 
wave of Afghan, Turk, Mughul and other northern Musul- 
mans ( A. D. 1000-1500 ) ; and the later Jadejas and Kathis 
( A. D. 1300-1500 ). 
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“ From the north-east, the prehistoric Aryans and their 
descendants till almost modern times ( A. D. 1100-1200 ) con- 
tinued to send settlements of Northern Brahmans and since 
the 13th century have come Turks, Afghans and Mughuls. 

“ From the east have come the Mauryans B. C. 300 ; the 
half Scythian Khshatrapas ( B. C. 100- A. D. 300 ), the Guptas 
A. D. 320 ; the Gurjaras A. D. 400-600 ; the Mughuls A. D. 
1530 ; the Marathas A. D. 1660-1760 ; and the British A. D. 
1780. ”* 

10. The mere length of the above list of races that have 
contributed to the present ethnographical composition of the 
country at present known as Gujarat expresses the complex 
nature of the problem. Anthropometric evidence which is 
very important in ascertaining the purity and individuality 
of races is, it is surprising to note, very seriously lacking 
both in extent and intensity. The last ethnographical survey 
Vol. I Part III of the Census Report for India 1931 bases its 
conclusions regarding the people of Gujarat only on measure- 
ment of 268 individuals, out of which 105 were nagar 
brahmins, 99 Bania Jains, 93 Audich Brahmins, 40 Kathis 
and 31 Brahmakshatris. A question naturally arises as to 
how any conclusions of importance relating to the races of 
tribes of a population of over a crore of individuals can 
be finally based on the anthropometric measurement of 
268 individuals. Dr. Ghurye’s valuable work in Kathiawar 
published in the Jubilee volume of the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological society of Bombay raises great hopes of this kind 
of work being carried out by private agency. 

11. The following is the list of more important problems 
on this subject which await further research and study 

1. Who were the original inhabitants of Gujarat ? 

2. What are the most ancient relics of human life in 
Gujarat? A systematic search for the relics of stone 
and other implements as well as of bones and skulls 
in unfrequented caves or buried lakes is necessary. 

3. A complete study of the racial characteristics of the 

newer races that have come to Gujarat e.g. various 
classes of Bohras, Khojas, Memons, Nagars, Brahmat- 
shatris, Parsees. Wk 


Early History of Gujarat " Bombay Gazette, Vol. I, pp. 1 & 2. 
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4. Migrations of Gurjars and connection between the 
Gurjars in the Panjab and United Provinces and the 
modern Gujaratis. 

5. A study of migrations of Gujaratis into Sind, Rajpu- 
tana, Punjab, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Malwa, Khandesh, Deccan, Madras Presidency before 
the advent of the modern methods of transport ; and 
the changes in their language and dress after migra- 
tion. 

6. Origin of caste system in Gujarat, which is more 
minutely divided than the system in other parts of 
Hindu India. 

7. Anthropometric measurements on a much larger scale 
than about 100 individuals attempted by Risley 1897 
and 268 in 1931 by Guha. 

8. A complete study of the aboriginal races like Bhils 
(hills), Kolis (plains), Mangas, Raniparaj, Vaghers, 
Vaghris, Kathis, Dangs. 

9. A study of the customs and manners of the newer 
ethnic groups e.g. Mumanas, Mulislams, Anglo-Indian 
and the influence of the new religion on their physical 
conditions of health and stature,* their outlook on life 
and on their general culture. 

12. The following is a list of books and journals which 
will be found useful : — 

Anthropology 2 Vols. by Sir Edward B. Taylor — London 
1881. 

Anthropology— A. Goldenweier 1937. 

Antiquity of man. Sir Authur Keith 1935 

The Races of Man— A. C. Haddon— London 1929 

Culture and Ethnology— R. H. Lowice. 

The Racial History of Man— R. B. Dixon. 

The Biological basis of human nature— H. S. Jennings 

The Races of Europe— W. Z. Repley. 

Race differences — O’keineberg. 1935 

The Golden Bough— Sir J. Frazer, London. 

Dawn of History— C. L. Myers 

Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research 1912 

* Compare the study of the effect of the climate of New York city on 
immigrants from Europe described at pages 17-18 of “ Anthropology " by A. 
Goldenweiser. 
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( A. Baines. Ethnography— Castes and Tribes ) 
J. N. Bhattacharya— Hindu Castes and Sects 1896 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 1930 “ Caste ” 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 1908-26 
Caste by E. Gart. 

Caste, Race and Religion in India — R. B. S. C. Roy 

(Man in India Vol. XIV.) 

Essays on Evolution of man ( 1927 ) — G. Elliot Smith 
Method and theory of Ethnology— R. Radin. 

Benedict R. F. Patterns of Culture 1934. 

Manusmriti with English translation. 

E. A. H. Blunt— The Caste System of Northern India 1931. 

R. Chanda— The Indo-Aryan Races. 1916. 

N. K. Dutt— Origin and growth of Caste in India 1931. 

N. K. Dutt — The aryanization of India 1925. 

S. V. Kelkar— History of Caste in India 1909 

E. J. Kitts— A compendium of Castes and Tribes found 
in India 1885. 

D. K. Mavlankar— Castes in India. 1930. 

P. L. Narsu— A study of Caste 1922. 

L. S. S. O’Malleg— Indian Caste Customs. 

Hayavadan Rao— Indian Caste System 1934. 

H. H. Risley— The people of India 1915. 

G. S. Ghurye— Caste and Race in India 1932. 

Shama Shastri— The evolution of Caste. 

M. A. Sherring— Hindu Tribes and Castes 1879-81 

S. V. V. Viswanatha — Racial Synthesis in Hindu 
Culture 1928. 

J. Wilson— Indian Caste 1877. 

Tribes and Castes of Bombay Presidency by R. E. Entho- 
ven— 3 Vols. Bombay Government Central Press 1920-1922 ; 
Rs. 20-15-0. 

Anthropometric Data from Bombay Pub. Calcutta 1906. 
Tribes and Castes of Southern India 1909. E. Thurston 
and Rangachari. 

Tribes and Castes of Madras 1909 E. Thurston. 

Tribes and Castes of Central Provinces of India 1916. 
E. V. Russell. 
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Ethnographical Survey of the Central India Agency. 1909 
Monograph No. 1, the Modhs of Malwa by Keshavlal Ogha. 

Tribes and Castes of Bengal 1909 by H. H. Risley. 

Tribes and Castes of Cochin 1909 by L. A. Anant Krishna 
Iyer. 

Punjab Castes 1916 by D. Ibbetson. 

D. Mazumdar— A Tribe in transition, 1936. 

Ballads of the Bhils. N. M. Pathak. K. S. Vakil 1915 
Ahmedabad. 

Rudiments of the Bhili language Rev. C. S. Thonson, 
Ahmedabad 1895. Contains a useful map of the Bhil 
Country and a Historical sketch of the Bhils. 

Inter-relationship of Guzarati Races, pages xxvi-xxvii etc. 
Census of India 1931 Vol I. Part III Ethnographical. 

A note on the Aboriginal and Hill tribes found in Bombay 
Presidency, page 48 ibid. 

Ethnographic Account of the Bhils of Central India, page 
51 ibid by--C. S. Venkatachao— also see Census Report of 
Central India Agency (1931). 

Jungle tribes of Malwa. Capt. C. E. Luard M. A. (Oxon) 
Supdt. of Ethnography. 1909. 

Migration of Gujarat Castes and tribes into Malwa and 
Central India, Page 66 Census Report 1931 Vol. I, Part III. 

Hindu families of Gujarat by R. B. Govindbhai H. Desai, 
Baroda 1932. 

Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency 1901— Vol. IX, Part I, 
Population of Gujarat. 

The Gurjars of Rajputana and Kanouj by V. A. Smith 
(Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 1909 January and April ). 

“ The Gurjars ” Journal of Bombay Branch of Royal 
Asiatic Society Vol. XXI, D. R. Bhandarkar. 

“The Guhilots” Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 1909. D. R. Bhandarkar also 1912 
( the theory of origin of Nagars and Bhahmkhshatris ). 

The Vallabhi Kings — Other connection with Harsh of 
Kanauj are described in “ History of Kanauj ” by Dr. R. S. 
Tripathi Benares 1937. 

“Parsis” Dr. J. J. Modi pages 177-220 of Vol. Ill 
Enthoven's Tribes and Castes of Bombay 1927. (This 
article contains a well-documented bibliography about 
Parsis ). 
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Foreign elements among Hindus — Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Indian Antiquary, Jan. 1911. 

Nagars and Kayasthas— Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Indian 
Antiquary, March 1933. 

Changes in the Geology of Gujarat and its physical 
boundaries during or after Rigvedic period. See “Rigvedic 
India, A. C. Das, Calcutta 1921. 

Changes in the climate of Kathiawad— H. R. Mankad, 
Modern Review 1929. 

Vaishnavas of Gujarat, by Dr. N. A. Thoothi 1936. 

History of Parsis by Prof S. H. Hodiwalla. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Index 
volume, and the Jubilee volume 1937. 

“ Man in India ” R.B. S.C. Mitra Ranchi. 
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INDUSTRIAL USES OF ALCOHOL-PART II.* 

By 

DR. V. R. HEERAMANECK. 

In Part I ( This Journal April 1939, p. 14 ) several uses of 
alcohol were described in which the alcohol is used as the 
starting material for the manufacture of other industrially 
useful compounds by chemical processes. 

Before I proceed to describe the other multifarious uses of 
alcohol as such it will be interesting to broadly enumerate the 
various items of use. 

The uses of alcohol in various industries are given below 
in a tabular form which shows the approximate quantities of 
alcohol used annually in the united kingdom. From the table, 
the indispensability of alcohol to modern civilization will 
become apparent. 

Quantities of Industrial Methylated Spirit used Quantities in 

in the United Kingdom for manufacture thousand gallons, 

or other purpose. 

Finish for Sale ... ... ... 391*0 

Varnish, polish and lacquer for sale ... ... 1,116*2 

„ „ „ „ used in makers' workship 303*5 

Stains, Paints, enamels, etc., ... ... 103*3 

Felt and other Hats ... ... ... 66*1 

Celluloid, xylonite, and similar substances ... 28*5 

Oil cloths, Leather cloths, and similar substances 227*9 

Smokeless powders, fulminates, and other explosives 294*3 

Soap Making ... ... ... ... 202*7 

Electric lamp filaments ... ... ... 10*7 

Incandescent Mantles ... ... ... 38*3 

Ether ... ... ... ... 393*1 

Chloroform ... ... ... ... 17*5 

Ethyl chloride and bromide ... ... 2*6 

Solid medicinal extracts ... ... ... 49*2 

Alkaloids and fine chemicals ... ... 72*0 

Embrocations, liniments lotions ... ... 32*7 

Surgical dressings ... ... ... 15*2 

Capsules and other medical appliances ... 2*5 


*This is the second instalment of the work done by Dr. V. R. Heeramaneck 
in connection with the donation of Raja MitraJB. D. Amin to the Society for 
preliminary work on the shellac and alcohol industries to which reference was 
made in the first number of this Journal. --v 
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Quantities of Industrial Methylated Spirit used Quantities in 

in the United Kingdom for manufacture thousand gallons, 

or other purpose. 

Hair washes ... ... ... ... 47*7 

Cattle medicines ... ... ... 3*6 

Plant washes, Insecticides and sheep dips ... 17*6 

Aniline and other dyes ( solid ) ... ... 0*7 

Aniline and other dyes ( liquid ) ... ... 4*6 

Fire-works and matches ... ... ... 4*1 

Photographic plates, papers and other Photographic purposes 48*9 
Steel pens ... ... ... ... 2*2 

Silk, Crape, and Embroidery ... ... 11*7 

Artificial flowers etc. ... ... ... 8*4 

Rubber ... ... ... ... 1*0 

Solidified spirit ... ... ... 27*0 

Ship-compasses, spirit-levels, etc. ... ... 1*3 

Inks ... ... ... ... 0*8 

Collodion ... ... ... ... 33*5 

Disinfectants ... ... ... ... 2*2 

Dyeing operations ... ... ... 31*3 

Textile Printing ... ... ... 3-6 

Electro-typing and Printing... ... ... 1*5 

Museums and Hospitals ... ... ... 4*5 

Colleges and Schools ... ... ... 4*2 

Analytical and Scientific purposes in laboratories of 

analytical work etc. ... ... ... 5*6 

Used in Hospitals, Asylums and Infirmaries, ... 72*8 

Admiralty Dockyards, War offices, Arsenals and Workshops 265*5 

Miscellaneous Uses ... ... ... 115*4 


Total ... ... 4,082*5 

Total number of Gallons used 4,082,500 Gallons. 

From the table it will be evident that manufacture of 
“Finish” consumes a substantial amount of alcohol. As 
already said before, “ finish ” is a mixture of methylated spirit 
and any given resin in alcohol-solution. ; Finishes are employ- 
ed for polishing leathers. They are applied to the grain side 
of the leather leaving a very thin flexible film, sufficiently 
hard to take a polish when the leather is glazed, that is when 
the leather is glazed on glass or agate. 

In cellulose finish for patent leather, alcohol is used with 
other solvents to the extent of 10%. In ordinary leather fini- 
shes, alcohol is the chief solvent ; alcohol is also used as one 
of the solvents in artificial leather dopes. 

Alcohol is the principal solvent in making spirit varni- 
shes ; as such it finds extensive use in making bottle varnish, 
hard cold made varnish, shellac varnish, straw hat varnishes, 
transfer varnishes, violin varnish, wood preservative finish. 
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varnish for foundry patterns, and paper varnish. Alcohol 
dissolves sandarac, common rosin, grass free gum, and the 
oleo resin turpentine. In making varnishes spirit employed 
should not be weaker than 64 overproof. 

Spirit varnish is used in show-case making, in polishes for 
same, in preserving natural history specimens e.g. serpents, 
in varnishes employed to coat delicate specimens to protect 
them from the action of air and preserve them from decay, 
and as an ingredient of insecticides. It is of great use in 
texidermy. 


Of the above varnishes, shellac-varnish is most important 
and finds extensive use in the manufacture of furniture, all 
kinds of wood work, carriages, trunks, umbrellas and other 
articles too many to mention. All kinds of dynamos and 
motors, from the vast dynamos which whirl in the power 
stations to the small motors which drive tram cars, are all 
dependent on shellac varnish. Besides this, shellac varnish is 
used to impart softness to silk, for coating metal work, brass 
bed-steads, gas or electrical fittings in houses, lamps, musical 
instruments, paper cutters, and similar articles. 

Alcohol further finds use in the preparation of polishes 
and lacquers. Polishes are principally used for restoring the 
original luster and finish of a surface. Alcohol is utilized as 
one of the agents for making aluminium and brass polishes. 
French polish is a thin shellac solution in alcohol (1 to 10); 
it is used for most articles of furniture. French polishing 
rails for great skill to show up the grain, enrich the effect 
and to give a gloss to the surface. 

Spirit lacquers are more dilute solution of resin, and they 
may be tinted green by an alcoholic solution of brilliant green, 
yellow by a similar solution of chrysiodine, blue by an alco- 
holic solution of spirit blue and black by nigrosine. 

For some time, interest has centred round the use of 
absolute alcohol as a solvent for cellulose lacquer. It differs 
from the 96% quality in the possesion of a high degree of 
solvent power for cellulose derivatives, resins and oils; 
alcohol soluble cottons are almost completely dissolved by it 
and also some highly alkylated ethyl celluloses go completely 
into solution. Solutions of benzyl cellulose in aromatic hydro- 
carbons tolerate greater additions of an anhydrous alcohol; 
and of the natural resins, elemi, dammar, some copals are 
more soluble in absolute than in rectified alcohol. 

Alchol is likewise employed in the manufacture of stain 


; 
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preparation of spirit stains; as such it finds use in the 
preparation of mahogany, walnut, oak, stains, etc. , almost 
pure alcohol mixed with a little turpentine ( 100 litres alcohol 
and I litre turpentine) is used in Germany for dissolving 
Bismark Brown and resin in alcoholic solution to form the 
spirit varnish stain which produces imitation mahogany. 

Hat making is another industry _ which absorbs a fair 
amount of unminerlized methylated spirit as solvent 

Alcohol is one of the ingredients used in the making of 
the important materials like celluloid, xylonite, etc.; celluloid 
consists of a low nitrated cellulose usually termed pyroxylin 
and camphor. Celluloid may be prepared either by (1) the 
Dry Process or (2) by the Wet Process. We are, however, 
concerned with the Second process as it depends on the use 
of alcohol. In the alcohol and ether process of Magnus 
and Co., 50 parts of pyroxylin placed in stone-ware vessels 
and 28 parts of camphor dissloved in 100 volumes of ether 
and 50 volumes of alcohol .are added, and the whole, 
together with a “stabilizer” or “antacid” such as urea 
stirred up in the closed vessel (to prevent evaporation of 
the ether ). The crude plastic stuff so obtained is rolled out 
into sheets and after hardening is treated in the worm state 
in the hydraulic press. The process is only suitable for the 
production of moderately thin sheets or bars of celluloid. 
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It was only when the control of the rate of combustion of 
the explosive was made possible by gelatinization that 
progress could take place. For gelatinizing nitro cellulose 
the solvents acetone or ethyl alcohol are generally used, the 
former for. gun cotton and the latter for collodin cotton. 

Mercury fulminate is obtained by the action of ethyl 
alcohol or methylated spirit on a solution of mercury in 
nitric acid. The reaction takes place in a large flask or 
carboy, and may require to be moderated by the addition of 
alcohol. 

The popular transparent soaps have been made available 
chiefly due to alcohol, although cheap and inferior varieties 
are manufactured without alcohol. The better varieties of 
transparent soaps are made by mixing soap with (1) alcohol, 
(2) alcohol and glycerine or (3) alchohol and sugar. 

With Alcohol Alone. Shavings of a good quality soap, 
carefully dried in hot air, are gently warmed in a still with 
an equal weight of rectified spirit until the soap is dissolved. 
The excess of alcohol is distilled off, collected and used again. 
The clear liquid left behind is run into frames, cooled, cut 
into pieces, pressed and allowed to season in dry air. The 
best, most expensive soap, is thus produced. 

With alcohol and glycerol, or Sugar. These classes of 
soaps are best made by the “ Cold process ” from about 
equal parts of coconut oil and tallow together with a quantity 
of castor oil ; the latter oil greatly conduces to the transparency 
and at the same time diminishes the quantity of alcohol 
glycerol, or sugar needed for transparency. 

The manufacture of lamp filaments still consumes a small 
amount of alcohol. — 1 part of cellulose is digested in a solution 
of 4-6 parts Zncl 2 , in 6-10 parts water, at a temperature of 
60~100°C. A homogeneous syrup results which is employed 
for making lamp filaments by squirting through a fine 
orifice into alcohol. The precipitated hydrated cellulose-zinc- 
oxide is treated with dilute hydrochloric acid and well 
washed. 

Manufacture of gas mantles is also indirectly dependent 
on alcohol : Collodion which is prepared with the aid of 
alcohol is utilized for impregnating incandescent mantles. 

Alcohol finds important use in the preparation of 
medicinal extracts of British and other Pharmacopoeas. The 
term extract is generally applied to a preparation when it is 
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intended to convey that it contains a higher proportion of the 
active principles of a drug than a corresponding infusion, 
decoction, or tincture. Many extracts are alcoholic although 
there are aqueous and etherial extracts as well. The extract 
may be either soft or dry according to the stage to which 
evaporation is allowed to go on. Soft extracts are made of a 
semi solid sticky consistency while dry extracts are solid 
residue left after complete evaporation. In making an extract 
the drug is bruised and subjected to a process of percolation 
with cold distilled water or alcohol till it is completely 
exhausted. The percolate is then evaporated to the desired 
consistency. 

Alcohol further finds valuable use in the extraction of 
alkaloids and active principles of plants. Large quantities of 
alcohol are also consumed in purification of medicinal chemi- 
cals by crystalisation from alcohol. 

Alcohol is used as a solvent in embrocations, liniments, 
tinctures, emulsions suppositories, in tablet making, and pill 
making, in ointments, sprays, mixtures, elixirs, confections 
gargles, plasters, inhalations, etc., Embrocation is a pungent 
medicinal spirit used as an external application to moisten 
the diseased parts of the body. Liniments are preparations 
containing alcohol for external use, and are intended to be 
closely applied to the skin by friction, or by smearing upon 
lint, or flannel. Lotions differ from liniments in that they 
are intended to be applied without friction and that their 
constituents are usually of a cooling or antiseptic nature 
rather than counter irritant. Tinctures consist of various 
substances dissolved in diluted alcohol. The alcohol used in 
tinctures need not be strong ; in most cases it will be sufficient 
to use alcohol of 45% strength. Emulsions are opaque liquid 
preparations of a thick consistency in which oily or resinous 
liquids are suspended by the agency of gummy or viscid 
substances ; 20% alcohol is used in emulsions which become 
gelatinous on keeping. Suppositories are solid preparations 
of conical shape intended for the introduction of medicament 
into the rectum. In making suppositories, the medicament is 
softened by rubbing it with alcohol. Alcohol is useful as a 
moistening excipient In the manufacture of tablets and pills. 
Excipients enter into the composition of the tablets or pills 
as substances which bind ingredients together. Alcohol is 
employed in the preparation of ointments for making resinous 
bodies into a paste. Alcohol is also consumed in small 
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quantities in surgical dressings and other medicinal applian- 
ces. 

Alcohol also enters largely into the composition of 
aromatic waters, eau de cologne etc., in the form of rectified 
spirit. 

The manufacture of cattle medicines, plant washes, 
insecticides, and sheepdips is also dependent on alcohol. A 
minor use of alcohol is for impregnating ingredients in the 
manufacture of fire works and matches. 



applicable to Greater Gujarat also. The study of agriculture 
and allied questions will be a key to the social and economic 
problems of our country. But the lack of information has 
not been more keenly felt than in the present study. In the 
absence of an original detailed survey the statistics have been 
compiled from the “ Agricultural Statistics of India published 
annually by the Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics in two volumes. It will be noticed that the 
statistics for live stock etc. are not available in the case of a 
large n umb er of them. If these figures could be made avail- 
able by the State authorities, a complete statement would be 
rendered more feasible. In the meantime these incomplete 
notes are published with the two-fold object of getting the 
information completed by the States, and of preparing the 
ground for the collection and discussion of these statistics 
from the point of view not only of pure agriculture, but also 
that of agricultural economics. 

Other limitations arise out of the political composition 
of the area. In matters such as agricultural indebtedness, 
state in relation to agriculture, etc. the information available 
is for the political unit, and so it is impossible to gather 
information for Greater Gujarat. In cases such as the compo- 
sition, direction, value and quantity of trade, the figures are 
for all India. At the same time information about agricul- 
tural holdings with special reference to problems of fragment- 
ation and subdivision is wanting except for the surveys of 
some villages and talukas of Gujarat. 

In spite of these limitations, it will be possible to deal 
with the classification of area and its relation with production 
and population, the statistics for live-stock and the problem 
of animal husbandry. 
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In the first place we shall explain in brief the significance 
of the terms used in Appendix I 

(a) Forests. The area classed as forests comprises only 
those areas which are administered by the Forest Department 
as reserved forests or fuel reserves. 

(b) Land not available for cultivation includes all lands 
absolutely barren and all lands covered by buildings, roads, 
water or otherwise appropriated to uses other than agriculture. 
In settled tracts, the culturable area is taken from settle- 
ment registers, but in the unsettled tracts it is obtained 
from the best source available. 

(c) Culturable waste other than fallow includes land 
thrown out of cultivation and abandoned. 

(d) Current fallows includes all land occupied for agri- 
cultural purposes which is left uncultivated. 

The following table will give an idea about the population 
in relation to area of crops and density : 

Table I 


Area of Density- 

crop per per square 
head mile 


Name of country 


England & Wales 

Germany 

Japan 

France 

U. S. of America 
C. Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar & Orissa 

U. Provinces 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Gujarat 

Baroda 


The figures reveal the intensity of population pressure on 
land. In Germany according to Truennier agriculture alone 
cannot support more than 250 persons on the square mile. 
In Europe a large percentage finds employment in industries 
and as such the standard of living in villages is maintained 
and even considerably improved, the surplus population 
migrating to the cities. It may be said that with the natural 
advantages of large and favourable rainfall, agriculture in 
India can support normally a much larger population than 


Area of 
crops 
(100 acres) 

Population 
(100 omitt- 
ed) 

30751 

37885 

82241 

60500 

15370 

56000 

90910 

41476 

955883 

117858 

24668 

15500 

26504 

23000 

24132 

37800 

35662 

46700 

23357 

50200 

32802 

21900 

4391 

3224 

3297 

2443 
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the less favoured countries of Europe, even then it is a ques- 
tion whether the state and tendency of the population is not 
alarming. 

The following table will illustrate in another way the 
question of the population problem and also of the economics 
of cultivation. It gives the amount of land cultivated by a 
cultivator on an average in different parts of India, and in 
some foreign countries. 


Table II, 


This comparative study of the size and distribution of 
holdings in different parts of India show rainfall to be the 
dominant factor in the distribution of holdings among groups 
of owners. Where rainfall is abundant and certain, the size 
of the holding is much smaller than in areas where rainfall is 
inadequate and precarious. Gujarat cannot be said to be 
happily situated in matters of rainfall; even then the 
average holding per cultivator is not very high. Sir Malcolm 
Darling after examining the conditions of different districts 
in the Punjab comes to the conclusion that agriculture on 8 
or 10 acres is wholly insufficient, under present conditions to 
maintain the farmer in decency, independence and comfort. 
In the richest part of England 10 acres is considered the 
smallest area on which a man can support a family without 
any other industry to help him. Where there is no livestock 


SlSiiiiS 


No. 

Name of Province. 

Cultivated 
area per culti- 
vator in 
acres. 

No. 

Name of Province. 

Cultivated 
area per culti- 
vator in 
acres. 

i. 

Bombay 

12*15 

11. 

Baroda 

4 

2. 

North West Frontier 

11*22 

12. 

England 

62 


Province 


13. 

Germany 

21*5 

3. 

The Punjab 

9*18 

14. 

| France 

20-25 

4. 

Central Provinces 

8*48 

15. 

| Denmark 

40 

5. 

Madras 

4*91 

16. 

Belgium 

14*5 

6. 

Bengal 

3*12 | 

17. 

Holland 

26 

7, 

Bihar & Orissa 

3*09 

18. 1 

U. S. A. 

148 

8 . 

Assam 

2*96 

19. 

Japan 

3 

9. 

United Provinces 

2*51 

20. 

China 

3-25 

10. 

British Districts of 

5 
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mates before us, we can definitely conclude that the average 
holding per cultivator is far below the requirements for a 
minimum standard of living. 

The problem is more serious if we remember that the 
existing holdings are by themselves uneconomic units. 
Although it is difficult to exactly define an economic holding, 
investigations have been carried out for the different areas 
and the estimated size of an economic holding has been 
determined. In every case the holdings have been found to 
be much smaller than the economic one. This evil of small 
farms is being each day accentuated by fresh sub-division. 
The causes are the increasing pressure of population, absence 
of diversified occupations and the law of inheritance and 
succession prevailing in the country. Measures should be 
adopted to prevent further subdivision and to consolidate the 
small farms as far as possible. Sir Chunilal Mehta moved a 
Bill in the old Bombay Legislative Council in 1927 to regulate 
the extent of subdivision. But the measure did not receive 
the approval of the Legislature on various grounds. 


Table III. 

Number of Acres under cultivation in thousands. 


Year 

Ahmedabad 

Broach 

Panchmahals 

Kaira 

Surat 

1931-32 

1558 

638 

553 

828 

760 

1932-33 

1557 

638 

560 

829 

761 

1933-34 

1592 

637 

558 

... 

... 

1934-35 

1592 

••• 


835 

766 


The table indicates that agriculture as an industry is not 
progressing, the area under cultivation remaining almost 
constant. The alternative is to increase double cropped 
areas by increasing irrigational facilities. 
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Table IV indicates the possibilities of the expansion of 
cultivation to support the increasing population. The area of 
forests cannot be brought under cultivation. Any further 
diminution will affect unfavourably the quantity and distribu- 
tion of rainfall and endanger agriculture as has been our ex- 
perience in the case of the Ratnagiri District. In British 
Gujarat forests occupy a small area as compared with Baroda 
as well as the Bombay Presidency. In the British Districts a 
high percentage of area has already been brought under 
cultivation. The total of “ Current fallows ” and the “ Net 
area sown ” aggregates to nearly 74 per cent. The figure for 
Baroda is 68 per cent. The area classed as “ not available for 
cultivation ” which amounts to 18 per cent, in Gujarat and 14 
per cent, in Baroda has to be definitely left out of consideration, 
as it cannot be brought under cultivation. The only impor- 
tant class of area from our point is the “ cultivable waste 
other than fallow ”. It forms 4 per cent of the total area for 
the British Districts and 13 per cent, for Baroda. Although 
the scope for extensive farming is little, the causes which 
have led to the abadonment of this area should be investiga- 
ted, and an attempt should be made to bring it under cultiva- 
tion. 


Table V 

( figure in lakhs ) 


These figures reveal the great inadequacy of irrigational 
facilities. One of the causes for this deficiency is the absence 
of perennial rivers. In such a case, the possible alternative 
methods of irrigation such as tanks and wells should be 
explored and wherever feasible encouraged. 



Total sown 
area. 

Total irri- 
gated area. 

Percentage of irrigated 
area to total cultivated. 

1. British Gujarat ... 

44 

1*3 

3 

2. Baroda 

33 

1*3 

4 

3. Deccan 

71 

8 

5 

4. Konkan 

71 

2 

2*8 

5. Karnatak 

14 

*5 

3*8 

6. Bombay ( including 
Sind ) 

328 

50 

16 

7. United Provinces ... 

356 

105 

30 

8. Punjab 

265 

145 

54 

9. Madras 

328 

92 

28 

10. India 

2270 

505 

22 
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Table VI. 

( Cropped area of the Presidency in thousands of acres ) 


Province, 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

■■■ 1 

Cotton. 

Bombay 


922 

420 

71 

Madras 

U. P. 

... 

1012 

750 

121 

Punjab 

... 

... 

750 

160 


The figures indicate yield per acre of the important crops 
of the presidency with that of other provinces. Where 
irrigation facilities are more, the yield is also higher. The 
percentage of the area under irrigation to the total area 
sown js 54, 30 and 28 for the Punjab, the U. P. and Madras 
respectively against 16 for our Presidency. The yield of rice 
per acre is little higher in Madras than in Bombay. The 
yield of wheat is higher in the U. P. as well as the Punjab. 
Although our climate and soil are the best suited for cotton, 
its yield in the Punjab is double than its yield in Bombay. It 
will be dear that this problem of irrigation requires immediate 
attention for its manifold interest. 


Gujarat Deccan Konkan Kar- Bom- U. P. Punjab India 
natak bay 


1. Area cropped 

more than once... 198 559 65 70 3280035600 26500 227000 


2. Gross area 

cropped ... 4453 16064 7170 1446 570611208 14685 54193 


3. Percentage of 

1 to 2 ... 4*4 3*4 *9 4*9 17 32 55 


The above figures indicate the position regarding the 
double cropped area which goes hand in hand with the irriga- 
tional facilities. The part which irrigation plays in rural 
economy of the different provinces varies from Province to 
Province. But its importance as an adjunct to agricultural 
economy is identical. On the one hand it is an insurance 
against the ravages of famine. On the other hand it can be a 
medium of extensive as well as intensive farming. It is 
possible to reclaim cultivable waste by irrigation facilities as 
has been done in Sind by the construction of the Lloyd Bar- 
rage. It is also possible to increase double cropped areas. 


Table VIII 
Yield per acre in Lbs. 


Classification of Crops. 




tnat tor the r residency as well as India. The main commer- 
cial crops are oilseeds and cotton. There has been a general 
tendency for the area under commercial crops to increase. 
The causes underlying are many. The extension of trans- 
port and marketing facilities coupled with the steady demand, 
high price and the ready cash available for them have 
tempted the agriculturists to cultivate these corps in increas- 
ing quantity. There has been a general tendency to grow 
these crops as much as possible leaving only the residue for 
the food crops. The only limiting factor has been the high 
cost of manuring and the soil exhaustion. 

This attitude of the agriculturists has been subject to 
criticism.^ But in this age of money economy, the value of 
commercial or money crops should not be underestimated, 
it has enabled the farmer to raise his standard of living as 

the returns on his crops have been higher. ° 

The area under fodder < • - - - - 

cent, in Gujarat and 80,000 acres c. 3 “ 

Baroda. Fodder supplies to cattle materials for 
energy. It is a problem whether the t 
requirements of the cattle wealth of the 

Rice can only be 1. 

abundant, that is where the rainfall 
facilities are available. C 
in either of this and as such the ; 
very little. 

Jowar and bajri flourish under 
climate. Our climate is well suited to thi 


crops is 7 lakhs acres or 14 per 
or only 2 per cent, in 
growth and 
area is adequate for the 
■~e province, 
grown where the water supply is 
" ' -------1 is heavy or irrigation 

Our province is not happily situated 
. — ; area under this crop is 
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one hand these crops are food for man while the stalks 
serve as fodder for cattle. 


Our soil known as the “ black cotton soil ” as well as 
climate is best suited to cotton. It is one of the most 
important commercial crops of our Province in particular and 
India in general. A large part is under this area in all the 
Districts except Kaira where tobacco predominates. 


On the whole Gujarat is deficient in food grains as well 
as fodder. But this is made good by the commercial crops 
which have proved to be more paying. 


The importance of the live stock in the rural economy 
is immense. The first important service is that of supplying 
tractive power for agricultural operations. From ancient 
times the bullock has been doing work on fields in contrast 
with horse and the machines used in the West. Bullocks 
also supply the motive power for locomotion. The details 
about the different classes of live stock ploughs and cart in 
the different divisions and states will be found in Appendix II. 


The number of cattle has been high as compared with 
other countries as can be seen from the following figures. 


Table IX. 


Number of cattle per 100 
acres sown 


British India 

Holland 

Egypt 


The same tendency is visible in our province also. On 
the whole the cattle wealth is 50 per 100 acres for British 
Districts and 46 for Baroda. 


Although the problem of improving the breed of the 
cattle is common with the rest of India, two types of cattle 
found in Gujarat viz. the Kankrej and the Gir have been 
classed as high in quality by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture. ■ 
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Table X 

Classes of cattle maintained 





Per 100 acres of net area sown 

Area 

District 

100 of 
population 

Estimated | 
grazing 
land 

Cattle 

Buffa- 

lows 

^ Bullocks 

Cow 

j 

j 

cultivat- 
ed per 
yoke 

Ahmedabad 

53 

... 

33 

7 

8 

6 

25 

Broach & 
Panch 

Mahal 

100 

... 

63 

7 

17 

■■ 

16 ! 

11 

Kaira 

63 

... 

48 

16 

14 

3 

13 

Surat 

62 

... 

53 

9 

16 

10 

15 

Gujarat 

68 


50 

9 

13 

9 

16 

Baroda 

63 

i - ' 

46 

10 

13 

7 

15 

Bombay 

(60 

33 

38 

7 i 

10 

6 

20 

Bengal 

52 

33 

108 

4 

36 

36 

56 

Punjab 

67 

62 

60 

19 

16 

10 

12*9 

U.P. 

67 

52 

91 

24 

24 

17 

6*9 


The above table indicates the important types of cattle 
in relation to the net area sown. The estimates of the graz- 
ing land is not available for the Districts and Baroda State. 
In the case of the presidency the figures are low in comparison 
with the Punjab and the U. P. The area cultivated per yoke 
is very high in the case of Ahmedabad. The figure for cattle 
per 100 of population is about the same in most parts of India. 


The distribution of the cattle in the districts have been 
uneven. It is neither in relation to the area under cultivation 
nor to the population. The same also applies to the different 
types of cattle. The following figures in Tables XI and XII 
will serve as useful illustrations. 
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Table XI 

Live stocks, Ploughs & Carts 
(In thousands) 


District 

Bovine 

! Ovine 

Others 

Total 

Ploughs 

Carts 

Ahmedabad 

530 

131 

20 

681 

63 

26 

Broach & Panch Mahal 

792 

132 

12 

1036 

107 

36 

Kaira 

462 

82 

7 

551 

64 

32 

Surat 

394 

128 

2 

424 

52 

47 

Total 

219S 

433 j 

41 

2702 

286 

141 

Baroda 

1513 

416 

52 

1981 

212 

95 

Bombay Presidency 

12596 

6112 

563 i 

19271 

1553 j 

768 


Table XII 

Density of buffaloes and of human population per sq. mile 


District 


No. of Cows. No. of buffaloes. Human population. 


Allahabad 

Aligarh 

Hissar 

Muzaffarpur 

Ahmedabad 

Kaira ... 


64 

41 

524 

24 

83 

602 

23 

17 

172 

80 

44 

969 

19 

25 

259 

16 

79 

458 


The average number of milch cattle per holding is for 
Kankrej area 4-2 animals per holding 1 . This is regarded by the 
author of the Report to be almost the highest in India. It would 
be useful to get statistics to show the comparative figures for 
other areas in Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar. It has been 
found by Mr. Patel that among the milch cattle, the number 
of cows is about double that of the buffaloes and it is very 
seldom that sheep and goats are being kept for milk produc- 
tion ; while 48-3 per cent of the cows and 55-5 per cent, of 
buffaloes were constantly in milk. From this together with 
the fact that the overall yield of milk for buffaloes is twice 


1- Vide Mr. P. J. Patel’s “ Report on a village inquiry regarding the 
cattle and the production and consumption of milk in certain breeding tracts in 
India" published by the ‘ Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in India ’ 

IGO '7 ; . ■ 
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it has been concluded that Dunaio areeums ^ “ 

more paying proposition. Yet the distribution of the two 
kinds of cattle is not uniform in India and requires further 
investigation. This is true of various areas m Gujarat. 

The general problems in matters of animal husbandry are 
the inadequacy of the grazing land, the improvement m the 
breed of cattle, better distribution of the cattle and the 
different classes in different areas, etc. For all these problems 
a thorough and detailed investigation is required. 

Regarding implements, we have statistics about ploughs 
only. There are many other implements used m agricultural 

operations but information on the subject is lacking. I he 

plough is an indispensable implement of agriculture and is 
used for tracking and tilling the land. It is indigenous, 
simple, cheap and suited to local conditions. It is made of 
wood and locally manufactured. Many labour saving imple- 
ments have been invented and utilised in Western countries. 
Ploughing is done by machine tractors. Growing, thrashing, 
reaping etc. are also done by machines. But realising our 
conditions of small scale farming and a large labour supply, 
the costly machinery may not prove economical. On the 
one hand it will mean an investment of capital which our 
farmer can ill afford. On the other hand it means contrac- 
tion of employment. Dr. Voelkar’s opinion, expressed m 1880, 
that “ there is not much scope for improved implements 
under existing conditions,” even holds good today. 

To conclude there is already a large portion of population 
on land and it tends to increase. There is very little 
possibility of the extension of cultivation as very little area 
is available. The alternative is to intensify cultivation. 
This can be done by increasing the facilities for irrigation. 
It will be possible thereby to increase the double cropped 
areas and also the yield. Although canal irrigation may not 
be possible, the deficiency should be made by good tank and 
wells. In matters of cattle wealth the position is equally 
unsatisfactory in spite of its abundance. All the problems 
connected therewith mainly feeding and breeding should be 
properly investigated with a view to increase the economic 
gain If the low standard of living is to be maintained, the 
increasing pressure of population should be diverted to 
other work. 


APPENDIX L 

Agricultural and legation statistics for Gujarat {including Indian States 1934-35). 
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PRESENT INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN KATHIAWAR 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TRANSPORT 
FACILITIES. 


A. B. TRIVEDI. 

The development of modem science has resulted in many 
new discoveries and inventions whose effects can be roughly 
classified as tending to create new and faster means of 
production as well as distribution. 

The use of steam and electricity as sources of motive 
power has revolutionised the whole aspect of Production and 
Distribution. New methods of production came into existence 
and coupled with the rapid means of transport and com- 
munication, were able to change the nature and character of 
trade. International trade came to the fore and gradually 
the world emerged as a living organism wherein the slightest 
shock at the remotest corner was instantaneously reflected in 
all the distant lands. Trade received momentum and the 
pace was greatly accelerated by the growth of rapid means 
of communications. The Telegraph, the Telephone and the 
Radio opened up a new era in the history of communications 
and if to-day the volume of World’s Trade is infinitely greater 
than what it was a hundred years ago, it is largely due to the 
facilities afforded to it by highly organised systems of trans- 
port and communication. The problem of development of 
trade and industry is thus closely bound up with that of 
transport. In the absence of adequate transport facilities it 
is impossible for an industry to thrive or for trade to receive 
any encouragement. The use of modern mechanical devices 
in large scale production, assumes both the existence of a 
demand whether at home or abroad, and the existence of a 
highly developed transport system which can enable it to 
market its products. In short trade and industry follow the 
transport facilities. 

SCHEME. 

In surveying the present industrial growth in Kathiawar 
with special reference to transport facilities, it is necessary to 


' ; 





The rise and growth of industries in Kathiawar is only recent 
and we are too near to judge the part played therein by the 
transport facilities. Again the industries that have come into 
existence during the last decade or two, can be counted on the 
tips of the fingers. However it is hoped that a historical 
background of the development of the means of transport will 
enable us to judge the part played by them in the present 
industrial growth of the province. 

1. Part played by the Roads. 

In olden times the main trade route in Kathiawar followed 
the coast from Ghoga to Somnath in the south-west and 
thence to Dwarka in the north-west. The earlier land routes 
were those connecting the peninsula with the mainland. 
One such route was via Jhinjhuada and Patdi to Wadhwan, 
while the other lay via Viramgam to Wadhwan. During the 
days of the Vallabhi Empire routes through Dholka and 
Dhandhuka to Wadhwan and Vallabhi were in use. It also 
appears that there was a route joining V allabhi to Junagadh 
and Vanthali. But as most of this road passed through forests 
and thinly populated areas, trade followed the sea route. It 
is interesting to note that from the earliest times Wadhwan, 
Dholka, Dhandhuka, Ghoga, Somnath, Junagadh and Dwarka, 
are situated on the main trade routes. There is ample 
historical evidence to confirm that almost the whole 
of the province of Kathiawar was once under the sway 
of the Vallabhi Rulers. A set of copper plates dated Samvat 
714 of Vikramaditya bearing the name of a new King called 
Jayikdeva who is styled as the Adhipati of the “Sourastra 
Mandala ” is kept in the Watson Museum at Rajkot. It 
commemorates the gift of Dhinki— situated in Okhamandal 
to a Brahmin named Ishwara. Dr. Biihler considers this King 
Jayikdeva as a powerful vassal of Vallabhi. Another plate 
found at Maliya shows that the rule of the Vallabhis extended 
as far as Junagadh and Vanthali. The most populous portion 
of the province during those days was the Bhal Country, the 
Dholka, Dhandhuka and Ghoga sub-divisions, and the 
Wadhwan and the neighbouring districts, and whatever 
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industries were there, they were mainly settled within these 
districts. 

Later on the Solankis of Anhilwad— probably Sidhraj 
Jaysingh constructed a military road from Wadhwan to 
Junagadh via Sayla, Dhandhalpur, Chobari, Anandpur, Bhadla 
Sardhar, Gondal, Virpur and Jetpur. For a very long period 
trade followed this route. From historical records of this 
period, it appears that Kathiawar was well known even in 
those days for its cloth of various patterns and ivory bangles. 

In Mohamedan times, especially under the Imperial 
Viceroys, the interior of the province became populous, routes 
increased, and a direct road from Wadhwan to Dwarka via 
Nawanagar and Khambhalia was constructed. It is just 
possible that Nawanagar arts and crafts might have received 
a greater fillip by the opening up of this route. The luxuries 
of the Imperial Viceroys and the Mohamedan Thandars of 
Sorath accorded great encouragement to the brocade and 
Jari works. This brocade work was carried on both at 
Nawanagar and Junagadh. 

The old route from Rajkot to Wadhwan passed by 
Sanosra, Ghiawad, Mahika, Than, Umarada and Muli ; and 
before the Railways were extended to Wadhwan, the route 
to Ahmedabad from Wadhwan passed by Talsana, Shapur, 
Sanand and Sarkhej. 

As time passed on, Dholera and Ghoga became the chief 
ports of Kathiawar and during that period the routes to 
Dholera from Wadhwan and other places in Jhalawad were by 
Limbdi and Dhandhuka. From Halar and Kathiawar to 
Dholera the route passed via Vinchhia, Paliad, Ranpur and 
Dhandhuka. The trade route to Ghoga from Kathiawar and 
Gohilwad lay through Jalalpur, Dharuka, GhanghliandVartej. 
Before the Bhavnagar and Gondal Railways were opened, the 
trade from Ahmedabad to Gohilwad passed by Dholka, Koth, 
Hadala, Dhandhuka, Barvala, Vala and Sihor to Palitana. 
The old trade route from Navanagar to Gujarat and Malwa 
passed by Dhrol, Tankara, Mom Halavad, Dhrangadhra and 
Viramgam. 

These were the principal routes in existence before 
1865. What industries were helped in their growth by 
the facilities afforded by these routes it is difficult to assert, 
but one thing is practically certain that these routes provided 
ample opportunities to the traders to dispose of their 
merchandise in any part of the province. 
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Trade during those days was carried on partly in carts 
and partly on pack bullocks and asses. Besides the cartmen 
and the carriers, there were the pedlars who carried packs 
on their own backs or on bullocks and sold the articles to the 
people of the neighbouring villages. The volume of trade 
effected by these cartmen, carriers and pedlars increased 
with the opening up of new routes and this helped and 
encouraged the handicrafts and industries that were then 
existing. 

Between 1865 and 1880 nearly 550 miles of new roads 
were constructed. Of these 330 miles were of first class 
bridged and metalled roads while 224 miles were of second 
class gravelled roads. Appendix A gives the details of 
new roads constructed between 1865 and 1880 in Kathiawar. 
It might be that these roads were planned with an ultimate 
view of railway construction along them or they might have 
been undertaken with a view to effect immediate despatch 
of military forces to any comer within the province but one 
thing stands out quite clear that by 1880, the interiors of 
Kathiawar were joined with each other by an immense net- 
work of roads. Even places in the remotest comers became 
accessible and volume of trade carried on by these cartmen, 
carriers and pedlars increased with the opening up of these 
new routes. Villages and towns situated on the junction of 
two or more roads began to develop and assumed the import- 
ant role of distributing centres. 

2. Part played by the Railways. 


The first Railways that were constructed in the province 
were the Bhavnagar and Gondal Railways. The main line 
from Bhavnagar to Wadhwan was declared open on 18th 
December, 1880 by Sir James Fergusson and with it began a 
new era of railway construction within the peninsula. On 21 
January, 1881 the other line from Dhola to Dhoraji was also 
opened. In 1888 Junagadh State constructed a line 16 miles 
long from Jetalsar to Junagadh while in 1889 the line from 
Junagadh to Veraval Docks a distance of 51-30 miles was 
opened for traffic. 

Morvi State did not lag behind her sister states, and by 
1894 it constructed 94s 1 miles of railway lines of which the 
line from Wadhwan to Morvi, a distance of 68| miles was open- 
ed in 1887 and from Wankaner Junction to Rajkot a distance of 
; 251- miles was declared open in 1890. The said line was 

II ; carried beyond the river Aji in 1894. The Rajkot Jetalsar 
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railway constructed by the States of Gondal, Junagadh, 
Rajkot and Jetpur in the shares of 6 : 6 : 2 and 2 was open in 
1893, while in the year 1897 the State of Nawanagar con- 
structed the railway from Nawanagar to Rajkot, a distance 
of 54-22 miles. On the basis of an agreement arrived at 
between the States of Porbandar and Gondal in 1887, the rail- 
way between Dhoraji and Porbandar was opened in 1890. 
Thus by the end of the 19th century because of the state enter- 
prise, all the important trade centres were connected with 
the railway lines. 

As a result of the introduction of railways in the pro- 
vince, trade diverted towards the places on the railway lines. 
When the Bhavnagar and Gondal Railways were constructed, 
Bhavnagar began to develop as a great centre of distribution. 
Cotton from distant places like Junagadh, Nawanagar, Nadiad 
Petlad, Anand, Borsad, Disa, Cambay, Limbdi, Wadhwan and 
Lakhtar began to be brought to Bhavanagar. Sugar, molas- 
ses, grain and clarified butter were brought from Delhi, Agra, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, Jaipur, Benares, Hathras and Amritsar 
by railways. Of the outward traffic, trade in timber increased 
manifolds. Timber was sent to Dhoraji, Gondal, Junagadh 
and other places in the West ; to Wankaner, Morvi, Dhran- 
gadhra, Wadhwan, Ranpur, Chuda, Sayla and to other places 
in the North ; and to such distant places even as Viramgam, 
Mesana, Bhandup, Palanpur, Disa and Patan. Grain in large 
quantities was sent to Halar, Sorath and Jhalawad. 

The Official Gazeteers* point out, that between 1866 and 
1882 several attempts at opening up of Ginning Factories 
were made, some of which had to dose down for various 
reasons. Factories situated in the interior experienced great 
difficulties as it was difficult for them to send cleaned cotton 
to the pressing factories without much inconvenience. In 
1870-71, a Ginning Factory and a Cotton Press were opened 
at Dhoraji. Both the factories experienced hard times, but as 
a result of the opening up of the Bhavnagar Gondal Railways, 
Dhoraji became the terminus and the local cotton dealers 
began to extend their patronage to these factories. Thus the 
Railways saved these industrial concerns from ruin. After 
the opening up of the Bhavnagar Gondal Railways a ginning 
factory was started at Lathi in 1880 and it was hoped that 
similar factories would be established in the cotton centres in 
the interior of the province along the line of the railways. 

•Vide Bombay Presidency Gazetteer Vol. VIII, P. 250. 
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The Railways thus paved the way for a new era of 
industrial development The interior of the province came 
nearer and nearer every day to the rest of the world and the 
raw produce of Kathiawar began to appear m the markets 
outside the province. How industrial growth was fostered by 
the introduction of the Railways in Kathiawar can be better 
illustrated by the existence of nearly one hundred and fifty 
ginning factories in all the parts of the province as against 
some ten or twelve situated at some major ports or near some 
railway stations like Wadhwan prior to the introduction of 
the railways. It is not intended to enter into the details as to 
what particular industries owe their existence exclusively to 
the railways as in the complexities of modern economic 
tendencies, it is difficult to assert and assign a definite object 
as the prime cause and reason for particular phenomenon. 
At the most we can say that the railways imparted an active 
push towards the growth of these industries in the province 
which were best suited both as regards raw materials and 
labour but had been neglected till then because of the want 
of better transport facilities. 

It is not intended to enter here into the history of railway 
management in Kathiawar, but it must be borne in mind that 
after the dissolution of Bhavnagar, Gondal, Junagadh and 
Porbandar State Railways Union in 1910-11 ( commonly 
known as B. G. J. P. Union ) every State began to develop its 
own railways according to the plan best suited to the needs of 
the territories under its respective jurisdiction. Fortunately 
for these states no hindrances of material character came in 
their way and as a result of their efforts to-day we find a 
veritable net-work of railways in the peninsula. 

Kathiawar compares very favourably with other countries 
and British India as regards its mileage of railways as will be 
seen from the following statement : 

RAILWAYS MILEAGE- open per 100 sq. miles of 
territory. 

Belgium 396. New Zealand 30. United States of America. 70 

Germany 196. Union of Japan 32 

South Africa. 24. 

United Kingdom. 195. India 20. Canada 11 

France 130. Argentina 19. Kathiawar 47 

Appendix B gives the details about the existing Railways 
in Kathiawar together with their opening dates. With the 

* Figures taken from K. V. Iyer's book on Indian Railways. 




tendency was visible m the agricultural undertakings oi tne 
province. Cultivation of commercial crops began to spread. 
Oil seeds of almost all kinds began to be extensively cultivated 
with the result that Kathiawar developed an enormous trade 
in raw materials. Oil Mills and Oil expellers were started at 
prominent places on the railway line; thus the railways were 
ins trumental in giving that industry a footing within the 
province. Cotton Mills were started in the heart of the 
cotton districts while Pressing Factories were started at 
places which were within easy reach of the railways. Thus 
with the gradual increase of trade in Kathiawar, new branch 
lines were constructed which gave suitable places in the 
interior, an opportunity of developing their industrial 
propensities. 

The World War gave an impetus and many new concerns 
were started at different places within the province. This 
tendency of gradual industrial growth became markedly 
visible at Nawanagar, Bhavnagar and Morvi as these states 
began to develop their ports. 

3. Part played by the Ports. 

Kathiawar with a coastline of about 500 miles abounds in 
ports. From early times, the places on the coastline were 
the first to come in touch with the outside world and trade 
was carried on mainly between these places along the coast- 
line. The interior of the peninsula was covered with dense 
forest and was sparsely populated. There were no good 
roads but only cart tracks. The military roads under the 
supervision of the Solankis of Gujarat and the Imperial 
Viceroys of Delhi were the first main roads along which trade 
followed for a considerable period of time. Since the ports 
were the first to come under the influence of the outside 
world, a variety of handicrafts and small industries began to 
establish themeselves there. Thus from the very beginning 
ports were the principal centres of trade and industry. 
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attainment of a single goal viz. the development and commer- 
cialisation of their ports. As a result, the Kathiawar ports 
have been able to snatch a substantial slice of foreign trade 
from the British ports of Bombay and Karachi. We are not 
going to weigh in this article the pros and cons of the 
Maritime States’ case against the re-imposition of the 
Viramgam Cordon, but here we shall content ourselves with 
the discussion of the part played by the ports in the 
industrial development of Kathiawar. For this we have 
simply to see the new industries started at Jamnagar after 
the development of Port Bedi, or, to compare the existing 
industrial activities of Bhavnagar with those of a few years 
back. Appendix C gives a very good idea of the varied 
nature of industries existing at Bhavnagar in 1933-34. 

Port Okha, Port Navalakhi and Porbandar have also 
contributed their mite towards the establishment of large- 
scale industries in Kathiawar. The existence of a gigantic 
concern like the Okha Salt Works, which is on the point 
of being developed into one of the best Alkali Works of 
India, is largely due to the nearness of Port Okha and the 
facilities provided by it towards exporting its salt to Bengal. 
The Okha Cement Works of Dwarka also owes its success to 
the better export facilities provided by Port Okha. The 
development of Port Navalakhi has helped the growth 
of Lavanpur Salt Works, the Pottery Works and the Glass 
Works; while Porbandar was selected as a suitable place 
for starting the first Cement Factory in India. The coming 
into existence of the Maharana Spinning and Weaving Mills, 
the Nadir Salt Works, and the Western India Glass Works 
at Porbandar was largely due to its geographical position 
as a good port. 

It is not intended to overlook other considerations or raw 
materials and labour supply but it is not out of place to reite- 
rate here that like the railways the development of ports also 
gave impetus to the growth of those industries which could 
not be established in the absence of proper port facilities. 

4. Part played by other means of Transport. 

In Kathiawar due to the existence of a number of differ- 
ent jurisdictions there does not exist any province-wide bus 
service. The field of operation for the motor buses and 
motor lorries is limited to local territories. Moreover some 
of the states open up out-agencies within their territories 
with an ultimate view to convert them into regular lines. 
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These being mainly traffic agencies, it is very difficult to 
ascertain and guage the extent to which they contribute their 
quota towards the industrial growth of the province. But it 
will not be out of place to say that these means of communi- 
cations together with the tramways facilitate the movements 
of goods from one place to another and serve the tracts 
which are devoid of railway lines and to that extent they also 
contribute their mite in the growth of the volume of trade in 
the province. 

CONCLUSION. 

The above is a humble attempt to survey the important 
role that transport facilities have played at various stages of 
industrial development in Kathiawar. 

It reveals that in the earlier days before the province 
became subject to the suzerainty of Delhi, and the Imperial 
Viceroys governed the province, the main trade route was 
along the coast. Those were the days when Ghogha, Som- 
nath and Dwaraka were flourishing centres of trade. In the 
accounts of the Mohamedan invasion of Somnath, we find 
realistic descriptions of Arts and Crafts which were then 
existing and for which Kathiawar had attained unrivalled 
fame. The Mohamedan Subas brought with them the luxu- 
ries of the Moghal Court and Kathiawar handicrafts began 
to display esthetic tastes. The roads constructed primarily 
for military purposes were utilisied by the traders and mer- 
chants, and the Van jar as carried the Kathiawar manufacture 
as far as Marwar and Mewar. The Official Reports inform 
us that between 1760 and 1810, Bhavnagar had an extensive 
land trade with Pali, Jodhpur, Sirohi, Udaipur, Jaipur, Ujjain, 
Ratlam, Indore, Burhanpur, Penth, Ahmedabad, Danta, 
Patan, Radhanpur, Palanpur, Vadnagar, Vishalnagar and 
Sidhpur, while it also possessed an extensive sea trade with 
Karachi and Calicut, Maskat, Basrah, Mokha, Jidda, Zanzibar, 
Mauritius, Mozambique and with Ceylon, Singapore, Penang 
anri China. Those were the hey-days of Kathiawar handi- 
crafts and manufacture. 

The introduction of railways within the province brought 
with it the ginning and pressing factories and the spinning 
and weaving mills. A new phase of industrial development 
began with the introduction of steam machine, but its results 
were not visualised in those days. The hand-gin and the 
screw -press which gave employment to a pretty large number 
could not compete with the machine both as regards the 
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output and the finish. As a result all those who worked upon 
them were rendered unemployed. The Textile Mill became 
a source of serious competition to the handloom weaver and 
he was forcibly dislodged from his vocation. The railways 
thus were not an unmitigated boon. 

It is not intended to criticise unnecessarily the introduc- 
tion of the modem system of transport facilities. On the 
other hand, it has conferred many advantages upon the 
province. The wide spread net-work of railways coupled 
with the existence of modernised and commercialised ports 
gave an altogether new orientation to the trade and industry 
of Kathiawar. Kathiawar no longer depended upon Bombay 
or Karachi for the supply of foreign articles. The new ports 
while affording ample facilities for indulging extensively in 
trade with foreign countries, opened up new channels for ex- 
porting the merchandise and manufactures from within the 
province. A co-ordination of the ports and railways paved 
the way for a steady rise in the total trade of Kathiawar and 
at the same time provided better facilities for marketing the 
products of the Kathiawar industries. The increasing trade 
of Kathiawar 1 Ghee ’ is an instance in this direction. 

Can it be then asserted that in view of these facilities 
Kathiawar has been industrialised to the core ? It is rather 
the other way. No doubt these transport facilities have 
helped the growth of industrial establishments in Kathiawar 
but it is an accepted fact that even now Kathiawar exports 
consist mainly of raw materials like cotton and oil seeds and 
only a few large scale industries exist within the province. 
The problem of utilising these raw materials within the 
province is urgent, looking to the predominance of agricul- 
tural occupation and hence pressure on land in Kathiawar. 
The States concerned will serve their subjects in a better way 
if they take up in all earnestness detailed investigations 
into the industrial possibilities of the raw exports from with- 
in their respective areas. Such a step is not only overdue but 
it will result in an increase of wealth and general happiness 
of their subjects. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Appendix giving the details of new roads constructed between 
1865 and 1880 in Kathiawar. 

From To j Length in miles. 


* First Class Roads, 

Wadhwan 

Junagadh via Gondal, Virpur, | 
Jetpur. 

Morvi 

Porbandar 

Kundla 

Bhadrod 

Chavand 

Bhandaria 

Sidsar 

Ghoga 

Palitana 

Noghanvadar 

Limbdi 

Dhrangadhra 

Dhoraji 

Junagadh 

* Second Class Roads. 

Chavand 

Nawanagar 

Vavania 

Dhoraji 

Derdi 

Upleta 

Navibandar 


Tankara 

Kandorna 

Mahuva 

Mahuva 

Bhavnagar 

Bhavnagar 

Bhavnagar 

Bhavnagar 

Songad 

Pipla 

Wadhwan 

Wadhwan 

Jetpur 

Dhoraji 


Rajkot 

Rajkot 

Morvi 

Jetpur 

Gondal 

Dhoraji 

Dhoraji 


* Vide Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency Volume VIII. Page 220-221. 


APPENDIX B. 

Appendix giving the details of Railways in Kathiawar together 
with their opening dates . 

L — Bhavnagar State Railways. 





Date of opening. 

a . 

Bhavnagar to Wadhwan 

105-11 Miles 

1880 

b. 

Dhola to Dhasa 

15-33 „ 

1881 

c. 

Sihor to Palitana 

16-92 „ 

1910 

d. 

Dhasa to Kundla 

35-80 „ 



(i) Dhasa to Lilia Mota 

1911 


(ii) Lilia Mota to Kundla 

■J 1 ';. 1912 

e. 

Botad to Jasdan 

33-47 miles 



(i) Botad to Vichhia 

1913 


(ii) Vichhia to Jasdan 

1913 
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f. Kundla to Mahuva 47*42 miles 

(i) Sawarkundla to Ghadhakda 

(ii) Ghadakda to Rajula Road 

(iii) Rajula Road to Mahuwa 

g. Botad to Dhandhuka 29*94 miles 

(i) Botad to Tagdi 

(ii) Tagdi to Dhandhuka 

h. Danger to Port Albert Victor. 7*66 miles 

L Rajula Road to Rajula Village & Quarries 5*84 miles 
j. Ningala to Gadhada 9*52 miles 


Total 307*01 miles. 

A. TRAMWAYS (Steam) 

Bhavnagar-Talaja 33-11 m ii es 

N.B, This tramway is extended from Talaja to Mahuva a piece of about 
37 miles and is declared open for traffic in March, 1938. 

B. Wadhwan-Sayla. 

17*11 miles is worked by Bhavnagar State Railway under agreement 
with Wadhwan and Sayla States. 

II. Junag&dfi State Railways. 

MAIN LINES . 

_ _ Date of opening. 

а. Jetalsar to Junagadh 16 miles 1888 

h Junagadh to Veraval Docks 51*30 miles 1889 

c • Veraval to Talala 14*70 miles 1918 

d. Talala to Jambur 4-86 „ 192 Q 

e. Jambur to Prachi Road 8*00 „ 1923 

BRANCHES . 

1. Shahpur Kutiana Branch (not proceeded beyond Saradiya). 

Shahpur to Manavadar 15*86 miles * 1910 

Manavadar to Bantwa 3*45 „ 1910 

Bantwa to Saradiya 7*00 „ 1915 

2. Junagadh to Visavadar Branch. 

Junagadh to Bilkha 13*64 miles 1912 

Bilkha to Visavadar 12-92 miles 1913 

3. Visavadar to Dhari 19*49 miles 1932 

4. Prachi Road to Jamwala 7-05 „ ^934 

5. Jamwala to Delwada 24*22 * 1935 

б , Veraval to Savni realignment 0*68 „ 1930 

Total 199-17 miles. 

A. 6 annas' share in Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway. 

B. In addition, the section of 18*62 miles from Sasan Gir to 

Visavadar is still under construction. 

HI* Gondal State Railways. 

a. Dhasa Dhoraji 70 miles 1881 

b. Dhoraji to Jamjodhpur 32 m ii es 

Total 108 miles. 

A. Gondal has six annas' share in Jetalsar Rajkot line. 

N.B. Sidsar to Patan 7*85 miles sanctioned but not constructed. 
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IX. Dhrangadhra State Railways. 

a. Wadhwan to Dhrangadhra 


miles 


1898 

1914 


21 

Dhrangadhra to Halavad 20 

Dhrangadhra Quarry siding 2-56 „ 

Till October 1919 this line was worked by the Bhavnagar State 
Railway but since then it is worked by the B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
Kuda Extension 10-5 imles * 


APPENDIX C. 

Appendix giving the list of Industrial Concerns in the City of 
Bhavnagar City proper in 1933-34. 


Name of Industry. 


Printing Presses 

Soap Factories 

Flour Mills *•* 

Cotton Thread Machines 

Steel Trunk Preparing Concerns ... 

Gold Thread 
Oil Mills 

Wood Furniture Shops ... 

Iron 

Khadi making Concerns 
Ginning Factories 

Presses *»# ••• **• 

Soda Water Concerns ... 

Ice Factories 

Saw Mills ... **\ 

Sugar Candy preparing concerns ... 

Revadi 

Carved Wooden Box preparators ... 

Iron Scales Preparators 
Toys Preparators ... 

Brass and Copper utensils preparing concerns 
Mills 

Chemical W orks 

Tin plate Colouring works 

Confectionery •** 

Match Factory . ••• 

Electric Battery Cell Preparators ... 

Cement Tiles Factory ... 

Tin Factory — 

Wool Condories 


Number. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS ON THE GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF GUJARAT 
By 

DR. A. S. KALAPESI 


Subject. 

Geology of the Island of Bombay. By Dr. G. 
Bnist 

Geology of the Island of Bombay. By H. J. 
Carter. 

On the Geology of Malwa. By Captain Dan- 
gerfield. 

Memoir to illustrate a Geological map of Cutch. 
By C. W. Grant 
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IttfHM to 1 =» y^lcHl to. 
wMt «vi =»tito wu<u iu^H R&mi, hPphi *m 

m&iHi cm to «« ^ ** ** ^ ** ** * * 
hK. to ^ rti 6* «-« vuft s ®M«S& Cl^v Ci'tt^l WXl 

«UR ifo dl^ 31 MH ^ *0 «, ^ f ^ *5 

^ aa ^ A to* niH m m&h *i&h *m 

HCl «an. 

-HW £ <§Tt% =Hl'-Hl § cfoWl 

»& H^IS Virtm ^ =HH <V131 m ^ an ijpftj 

.mtitA »®M tf*a ^ ^ ®> ‘Wi sw * ra 4< "*- * 

„4 h1 i«urf I ^ * s^tofe * »sa» *» ^ 

«!rt«i Sfii « an® « 8. “A 21 »" W ' WI *"* ■*' ® la '* at 

usifto stta m«> *« »« "is 5 ® '>'» ^M?-* * *** j« 

OU J rtSi him MldHldldl atW'U 3 H'#* l 'ft HtH bti ’H’W 
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yflA h^sj dR <v <v5jm dMlA fcAA 1 Addt <£di R&id *>ui Alu- 
ms MlkA ctl aiA aidAc-fldl SlPfld 5H=l^l, d c A'dA *R<Hl 
=»iA dkft d^cjAl fcfo RA %tR*rR atA %t&d kdAl =Hl«U dAlA 
1 <£«ft a>iA 2A<3V^lcl ddft Adt3J ^4U MH a{A ajdMdl ilRfld 

dcgsxd RA ail ddllAidi AN d'cf AdAl Am iRlilld iCl ^Is/lSi »{A 
5H--M R^lAlA d® Ad fee'll M ^UsAA. 

3. IliAdlS ( Ml^l «y StfA ) PWSU Al. RidlOilfcl /l. dlA 

llQlHR ( ctl. 3?«y^] dAlpl dwdid^ld ) M<?i 5HRetl JlRCtd a^ltAtAl 

%ifect5 AlH t-Ml dlSCil & Addl atA SHlQil^l -jAA. ct’HtSj »U >«iA 

5HlM Ai }Yd iU SU'-Al a*A 3}ll tfli M&tffl dldAl AN «{M § 
<£ diAl (iic-icr-ii S atA *rW(As S. *rsr ct%«(l Auis m p 

ddR Sid ni (&3 ^QdR §At-U «li dAA =Wl* Sirfi (k-M &#d 
?mdlAl «/3R S. »il did dld*fl Sdilptldl Ridlilp SRMd'kdl 
SdPdldAl >$ auAKl & ciw ddRdi, MidR =hA Pttttdl do SHcdct 
VJiidH 'A. y^idAl sdiAiditfR <vdAdtffl =Hldcfl dldidiAl an As » 
5HH Adi 3-HIS Wl S. dlAdlA Ali SdldAl dHlAl § W° |jp dQjd 
sft. RtdioiRiA § AAl a& whr AN <sfc!A faAA. SiAl iuAlddt 
RA 5 hA A CdlWdl -Hcl^l d'Adl d*ft SR<3} A »U<1 SdlAl dRfl dlAl 
3i<f*Rlddi ^feldSUAdi <V ^nRctcddi sHl'fl feed AiA AioiHl d£l dSdiAl 

=Hl did dR ^IH 3Hd =hA dlAl^H feA^H. RdAl dieted Mlcll^H ’H13J 
AN sflAc-ft S. wy^di»t ShAi ;i2i Addddi ^-haiAI W=-«i 


v. «diAi4tl»u dfeid RrdcAl Py^i ^d«(l eft. i«d® tyftouW 
5i «MiAic4»ii 3 tiddl &mi ^Reti itiNld andAdidl AN caMI 

Ali«(l Addl 3 hA ^icjuAI !jA=A. ASil c'/tsild >sls d f A ^Al a>iA 

Adi SHl^MRA d 3 l<H 3 l ^llrti dlAd »vidl PftetR^i H^lddfl dldi ill^tld 

^i^ {|idi4 iAdid S. 3 -aA d^cjd; iikiisj 3jsdAl Ala =»iA °{l«d »idAdiA 
3-A^Hid dA A. oiwAl lic-iii AdAwi MiAl^i *wu IwM 

RtcHiAi § =h 4' dA«ft 'fedc-fli dilWAidi Aid dA A A 

<RRic-uAidi PidiAAi XI §. ^Aidi^l Asdi Add \zk\ ddid *A. ail'd 

^RisuAi Vi AmA 4^Hid d^ teed ddi diil A. AdAi 

AAl ^1 ail dlddi AdAldi ( Addl dldRpi dR ail divfA 

CaHI Aliddl |Ml iAl S ) Ail kdt atdlldlA »l(d' Ai dild dlNl Adi 

y?(&ld ^lAl ^lilddldli aidRdld^S 1 AAl ^dlPli AicilAl 
aUdl aidA^l As ^d<?l d 3 ll sAl dlHR>3J Wfl Aid As ^d^l wu sA dl 
^ddxd’dldldl aiRilAlAli Mid A Ad&dl d^td d^S SlAl SSR 
Hdtj sAl «ISIH. aidRl ilidlANA ,J il«3 auA c HlA AdA ®il dHl 

8 . *. A' J-;A :| ■■ '' ' |AASi ;''/■■,•:■■ 
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atctr-ftllil H$ft &(hHI ?(l. S^HSSXHl’eT hH RHlM^i Sr-fl 
ojRi WiRll fejTlSl. 

m. A(ki ( m&uhu ) wik *i c iw 3 R ! (l «fl. ^Rsust ^(teisRt 
vjii 40H £di( ctl. ACAl ) RR HS5R ci^ld-ft ovOHl ». Si<-Q 

sHlSR'Sfl o»^U 3[RHl " y H^ § cl ^Pidi^ 1 MJslHcft d^dl § 

SR Jrl'HlH & AidPi SiC-fti 'HR a&U RkSsl §. Si RlMl 
H*Rt d£l Hi S |R cpHl f.MlM § d M^-fl cl WA^l AP-fld ^1- 
<V<Ht«{l 2H4 ^Hdldl m.VA =-HlH S. R‘H % t§sPsil<H >UiM H-HHlc 
snr-ftSi yf\»H y^iS} l cPhiIi^Ihr ^i -n^wi %sr 

S& ctl hi R H^ 5H3lcHH} H^cjSll =Hpt. dRRlJM vS& IlAr 
y^uHn Hi</\dl *Hh l£ HtdPiPld cR&, dlKdHl [h=HR § fRpRld 
?fi. nhi, *UH mi cm Sr y^jj. 

?. Pliiy ett^si SMiHcy P/fC-tl Hil*fl 'H|cil£J 

%fl. dl&d<Hl<H M^isra -?ilti, C-Ml cyQJlH § S IHciy 3 lRnl ^ l 

*l^dl ^ & 3H$ &?IH=(1 dRi ilRfld dd# cilHld, i^HlH »' 
pt&tft HRs M<i <H°H ^ cl QiPll^l ^/ftpR Sl'A'di Sidt HtlHdl- 
di s -(t H*{lS "iHlfcT & 5i Pti^kl PUrT dR*fl m Si dR 

^ftcj & itRftd dP<dt 1d«Rjr d$SU dot § ddi*U o/H^fl 

^4Hl dOldPi =Hd *5s.4 dfol §. *H>1 «fl. *ll&dl SR% 

dlKtfl dfi aitGHlCl ii\5\ RA ct^lL mi HRH <§Mdld hi \ PpiH 

RHRll ^iHlan SjqSi. 

is. HlllCH clli|M iMiHcr/ P/J-Hl Mil^l HpUA-tl -mMl RRi €. 
DA<3Jl9ilVrRlHl«iy5l »il AR^li 5HIHHI 5HH^l*il Al'H ifl >Ui4(l §. 
ct^Wl ^>1 ^IRlfi clfRH, ?jSil <Vt$]lH § 1 5H4I 1? |^l § »M 

cMl niAl 4l=i S fiy <^il |lHl«(t c Ml >iy*fl Hl^fl «Mcil 

AR'-ft 5HRMR c^U Mig Qlisfl cJsQ R?l[ci^i RpclcH §. Rl 
y«W cl^ mpHHl Imi =HH?iHl §. ■‘Rl'cT AH«fl HIH §. 

^Ri1i€UJr Ml[cfl=Hl HQJ §. «£L $ftejl<Hiy^ Pt^SH iflSl fesTlSj 

1 »fMl ifl Si <HHl "HlfrlMl, 4iR ^ \fclSil vC ^ ^ ^IH cl 
HSllPii wi&fcpQwll aim ^iftt'Cl «&IH«Q *Hh m<h m&i'l iRHl 
cl^ r -(la'/ <P?(1 5i RHH?i^Ri«(l ~sRRU 

5felcl'AlH clitil 5Hl<R R'KHl %«fl aH(ffl»n«ltHMl i-RRcR Sfl. 
r'-hihih iihism ^UQ c-t^n ^ 5 h4[ mm %ii (hHhi (h>cir4 

HH^i Si h dCAlH § SY Pl^lcY i^HinS. =H4t dl Md^ 

«tv_f HHl d'ALH<ii AloU =>M RHIWty ^flSildl McH? c'/ail'HH ^ 
=-HRi S. 5HIHI i^h<S\ H^ldl tH^Pl \<\k HliA dRl^ <m\ A Rldldt 



$1% §lMl4i HRfi RtC-MMlOfl RlSll»{l HIM Ml4l 3. =Ml 
^"R *% %<VH3 3 MRcJ «4»U cML^fl WIRmMI Mfed4i 3l«u HRflH 
=hm$mi rjr%m rrhmi i mhim mih cti mi|. 

«f. MlRMS P*H-«U > Hil4i *Ht£MS 5f*H *|$Hl ^MRctR Mlf&H C-fufl 
<VM}& § *1 ^iRMSMt M^IsTm'McHI 5i-! (mRIUA MIM 3 ct’HI (riMRTH 
MIS] 3. wft JjiHRMR Ml&HHl ^HlQil-fl 'JA5 h. *HH MlMHl $H«ft WH 
MliMMl *HMH [mmR S&h ^1=H 1 <£4i 5} MW mHMMRHI HIM »£l 
MICH H^lVCl MlOicfl MM'-fl MilRlct hii RRIH. *HHl# MQ] MMiRi 
ctl =H $N Wet 1MM3 HI MIMQJ MS \3 HI 3 aHH HHl M\ MIMl 
HIMS &H&1 5t aHl HIM M'MRMIHI §^i 3. I^ISR Ml H MR SRMlMi 
^Ht'fl feed. 

mrimui CSve<ai hu41 \hmis2 cAmis? mmi mrrh Mi&dl Slcrtfl 

Ml3MHR4i dim®. MMHMKH sUiMMli R^HHl MRetR MUiMHl ^ICHI<1 
ydSi. ctSil sARJlM 31 =Ml RMl ll'cf «*l«i [i^UH^l'-U'j] HIM &MIHI 
Rtil 3. <*£ll lid, M&i <3? MptHl ilild s§ 4R(1 Mlcty S3 M^R 
4t4M RrMcfU <§MRIH MlM<d <3Tt1 MOSMH, HpR 3. »tl 

<h 41 ’dMlRHlMl ilcrll McMR MMRlMt 3 =MH Rk-MSIM Ml§ 3. M^HlW M'MMMt 
=41 RM'JVfl mi!Y$tl«{l mRI 6Ri »HM H=Ht MIH 3 »i H 3 1 

MlMHl £(| 3 1 aJil WA M|eti MIMIMli &4 MR! ^dlMtit -i^HlM 
3. an4l' tf-eilH MR^ S$M&M H^cfl MRftfl Hfl 3 HHl IdC-ilS SHRl^ll 
( Mid ) HI SRSftaHtll, ML&MlIt, §4^^ MmI HIMl MR41 =MMM 
sHllsi'SlK'dHl MMH41 MIS <1125 MIH 3. MMl. W=-31^ 4 >s ^H^Hl 
fi-MM Mt^flM [d^MH IlSl [MS]H dtid ett 
M&t aHMMl «fl ivot'Ml'H R|iH Mll^cfl. =MMH <H'41 >tli«[l 

& HI =MMRl Its) itPlPtPt °HH 5t <M«l4l HMIM 3=Ml aHlMl $k. 

W. MIMS PvC-Ml cHWl S|MHl ^iMRH< %0. (MiMMlM 

M^C-l StMl 31 MLMS^fl *Hh MlSlMH »iH? m41hCI 3 cMl^fl *H #- 
#1 $ik 31 alR<ft M«vMt«fl4 JiRflH <M f M 3. ci M|CH SHeMlI 'Ml? 
(^ICHHMi 3. 4t®vt 3HM$MlMi 3 oyMl VH t^M Ml^l §lMldl 

Set i Ml 3 MR] RICH eU MIM 1R Hld»tl »id ani mIH§ c/RjlH 3. 

»t>l 41. tt^CHl'dHl aHlQtR MIHeti cvRll'd 4 1 eRM »H MiR llRJ 
6HI \ =MH SiMHl MMM 3MI Rql ? =H i'd ilt^lH RlC-M SMlHcMHl 

aHM^l M°tl a>t& 3 1 Hfe W° MlMrit MR ^H MLM»(l =M c HR 41 &<£ict MR 
M^ M31RI MliMldl |Ml h\ Hi Ml| 1 <£*fl [mrIM wr^MIR] MSI Rll. 

\R. RtRMM^l ^MRMIMI Hl'431 M^MSIMIS PWc-U %l4l C HI<{1 
RllMIHl §iMRHR 41. felHRlSR HlM25«ilsJ <Hi ^RllM 3 1 RMSRMIM =MH 
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4441 'tw & <1 \4fci & * 41(43 sct*s«u 

St^Ht ycn4 *n lit) 4M* *$i Imi 3*m ® M 1 

^g*Q -utfl cm «tcQ 4*(l 3 h>i «fi. (win <rfu »u«r 41441 Sufi 
kf$i bflSl'i 44§1 $41 ifl 1 ^ W& <414314 Ig § * 

ciHL feciR V$tt $Ull § 1 =44 tr/KMl 4Ml/l Me 5Hi =44*141 Veil 
JMlt^ii °iUA *§ll *S \ Si 4lltkfl4 =Hl'4i* Si'll *PlHc*ft ^Hld^l 4M s -(\ 
life) 4PIMR44 (M Si 4131 VcSW 44l<l *i4%4 SlMllWS =W*UH34 
Sh 4*$ Sll^l cl^ c fl«v' 3#^. 

\3. §4<3 (wK-U %l«(l cHin\ *$341 |i4l*4* ^4 <HMl 

<r/i5llH §1 cHl Sfe ^144 4&1 § S> (iWfl %14 WO 41 <4R*tS4l 
*ajp ( MWl MfiPtfo ) Si 4Hl°4l4l <4141 W*»Hl Rieil«N*(l 

4 cft §. 4EM44 3t$3l<f£l4lcll«{l'tt e t MQJ § $ (%t&W ®y 4(?&'{1 4141 
*fl4«fcft Si (4154444 144* 41 <4HR4l.'j 3&U4 & (4*1441 a-Sil 
oyiyi^. § 1 3 h 4' «{l«t Miy V«U3 $(Su § (mm Rm*i 4i&cft >l«mi 
at3R \&L Mli=U 4414 M&Qi$A =h 4(41 *m&iC-U«t ^4W4£14 ?^4 
4(44141 4441 %& v& <34^4 |i4RcR*#&H'tl 444141 41413 

><liR &j\ .4 (mm mi 3 =mi ^[4^ aniMian fafiSi. 5:3(4414 %fl. & 
44^1 4U/141 €l%44^l ^4 4lGkA 4^ Sl4 5&4\S} ^5}. 

IV. MliQJ 614=|<H41 &i4l*4* 41^4 #1. 41. 3. %n(34l Mld^Hl 
1<>C-U3 Ml=(M *4<?U4l =44 VllRl 4«vM4l Jg*l4rt faWMl =H<£! 41C441 
il44l <§<-$bH 3<l Hl=(l4 =H^£ei4Ul4l "4^141 %€S14 3* c U*ft Ml=(l4 
4^SU PUtfW&l 444 |l4y 444 §. 

14. 4lW 41. 414S141S foi-e-ttS^ ®fl. VlMC-UCM 3|C-H44S *116 
c HHl 4(5jwl44l HtHjj Mil^Pll R41441 <34^4 S<1 =4m4i4l 

SSlR S. 41441 4 ^ ^cujj cv'^14. § ^41^(1 Sis ^$lll § =4^ "{I'M 
«ft^4 Mc4? 4441^ ik lW a iHl §. «IM Slfcl 4SW S^H 4«ft. 
Si4l^ldl 441 WIM ^A44l«fl Hi4l °44>4l hi l^. 

1^. 41^ (wWl %l 41. 4|4Sl4lS«ft cHKl ^4R «1«IHI §i4l4l^ 
4l. 4 . 41. Mil SHSC <1^ 4^44 \\ ^ 5(4 ^14«IS144 WA ^ ^ 
$10:141 414141 & 44 ^4444141 S. met Si orch ^ 41^141 

&|l Si^H 3(4 ^114441 Si3 3 ( 44141 ^ <VQJIH S. 

m ^3l«fl 4l 4<JHIQ}4H 4. (SUfl cHl4l ^ 4 . 4 an^. (4«lSlH4l 
Ri&l3 ) S.R3141 ( 4,(441 44 cy SU^miTl, 4ll£4 4wM4l *>Vfrm 

«gsi ogsi 3V ^5il*(l MlCl^lJsed 3HlMl § =H4 <^ll^ § lei V\<v 
Wfl^l^lll «4y?i 4 (iSil JllSC-ft »UM$i. 4S^ ci44l WIIOIR. ^44 »U^ 
Si44l ^feisR^l eilQi eifci^. 
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awSMI XlMU 

r u. Siu Shu mrsd &iswmi &iU>ct? sft. ft|et<Misf 

UPdM Srt£*U*Hl ^ cHkl Hl=d<i MlOscd «H| 

ftct < H u fl >llS«{l S. «M$1 H<3} && pRctl^i ^ '£. ( % ) 

»WH^faMt22:i M&, rtHtctl s^-lqt JjlctMl »M ^dS? U S\\ *Tt \Hvs'H 
^<kL*MtsHl uRmiShi ( ^ ) Snip'd Miny m(s? »m ewi 

ct«U ii »M ckl sHmI «ii<a fc|o *£cMl M&ttR d^Aicl SHI $iUs«d S. 
ct M& riMMl ^HiQil-fl SjTISh. Sh ^frtSHl =-HH ^Hl^ “UW U£RK *UM 
Sh HPH 5. 

ani ilMlqj SUili <§tl<l ^HMH McrHl «. ShMImI 'U$\b Ml&cflMl 
aH^ @plri @[5icl @MHIM ^HM Sh UalluftW ^Mt# ctMtMM 

5Hal UnC-d URrlR.i »iPt6lWi &>lcU*fl r A\b\ MW 

<3Tt\lH *m\ MMM ^McWl ift^d-i P&4 *HMl§ &IM =M>1 &M H<1 

^JrtSn ShM M^d. S^l Sti ctt^£l*{l =>& MIH MlM J -d cHim %MlCt& =W4Sl%, 

M&l^QiWl »& an«-H afe Mer^l ^HMM MlctMlclHl M1M, 

cll'jlSl s>M (oy<-4UMi SHl^i IttMH ^HM^l^d Hlft <Mt ^(rtfelKtS Milled 
MmQIcI SctiMRHl RlCHl^Hl^l VHM =MH =M=RHWl Ijit ^ Mqj "tkl 
& ni disc'd %&&l* SHIM ell Sh £IH M*H wft SM ‘HH Mfc *(Kl 
^cyqiclHd at^lP^d M<r<M [=W(ci js^Sh Stf\SH 1 ctM% Sh fellMl Minted 
«H«icd MSS aHlMHl Maul'd £*<1 ^HM =Hl Mt*l 5HIMSU IlM MLM$d 
RoUtl MliUl §Slcl M 4 1 <^l =HMLB Mi^l Shm 4 M^l 

klM antMC-d UlUctl a lWi MlMH 

ell §HiR «itl. 




HlCl 



3 WO m 

V MPti'i 1 wwSlH-j HW *H»l 
H cl fatt-ft ^(a^lKlS ^iCkfl 
»PR **UpUs SlUs'UHil 1 

( fcu*u ) 

I an iuafl*! «ftg 1 <31* 

tSKtlUil Si 2 
IS Si 1<l 

fol(ct*U S ? 

c Sfcj ?nmHi 

5H3R «1rQ ct^i £ ? 

S: Si *& W , aH<#0 3u»frl 
\Ql ft ^ilRpl ^t«Tl 
%ll Si^H S \ 

\o WHl?cl4l1^a Rh&'H 
&H cil cMl »IH C-lfeTSU^l ? 
[ct m> %llH«i »& 

11 ai-H &H«l. 

HlKcfl VI NWR'tl *4 


d|ct «*€dl mi ii(ct|(ct MfellMl. cl<V <Hl c Htd 3^*1 

%ttiR *M3M MMov'Ml aniM^ll MjOtypRHPH Rm-l syiyi^ & ^^54 

Hiyl HP-CM «q«ft *U«Q 2Hl=Q fc. 5H1-V t£U 3RR \ijm' s^t 

§. <HRrt (ItHP-Hl did, SHdlRdl, ‘"hPh^H 3^4 jfls- ^|}mi 
Mfet M|d\*ddl iPU* HUMPH & dMt SHdi ^PUajl SHl£ (§M<Hod «UH 
ufrtPktH Mid HfctMPlRM H^ 5 / 3 Ufed &. ddl an^iy Htgji <HNlMd 
&M1 mm i =Hll <W d JMIVH *H«-fl Ml fc, dd^o* dfe M<3J dd ^ioi 
li'dii 'MMMIM M»J pRRMt Ml & SHIM<$}[ (mOm^PH ft S«U =»i<lcflH =fld 
fewid ifl (Ml. cl dddl ctM^ *ild <§c|« fed- MfctVHi »} 5u (m(m« scru 
& ctMi =d<RPi, ‘'Met *Hd MJeft dlS^UfeT ?PH <1 Ml & nHt &* wfo 
<3MPll dfejddl (dMM k?-mi ml §. SHPU HHRK-Md SPtdi SHdi 

3t?ll HPfldMtfTHi C-OHIMl ’1. ddl Sfcfi crfMl iplMMl =»{<£[ HMrl kk\ & 

dfdRrllddi s>Pil *5. ddi In, M-fM =Hd M^M&lsHldl Mi$t 
MMPlM Mfef «lH §. d$§M?id H^MPHl Midi HdPPft, Vft 'Hdlddl, ddt 
m iMiSlld HdtQjMld, ani^t, t^PHl, at&fti, Mtedl, dlfepHl q$ll 
HdWPU MfetlMtflddl >HW =HmM$dl <|lM & =Hl <hHI PpRdldl 
M^Hd wm »£teu d (dMMdi <MdM J^dll HRePPPit liSUH RlMt &. 
1% H$MR* ^!”d MHMU51 =Hd MRhIh '3 1 ddi ^{IMWfl '-HPtctldl 
M<3} &HR bWm i SHPMl & ct PlMMdi Idetll JRdll »tl<5> Hs«i «lMi 3, 
«M$ HIS'ldi fe^Mi 5 J SHMii m ^jJQtdl *>§U S. »idt ct'HL li4tU 
i^cflldl i=<HRi =Hl c fl 3. »il (mMH Miy «flovt »ldS 3®l »u 

PtMMdl fell, M< 3 J <£ ^IRl »tt«(l =Hl d 

StM iidldl Stdt d«fl. 

3 £l%Mild<Hftcll MpHdHdl >MctM =MUMl 3, 

MiyldlR HCtMlSt^l, inCiSKM^l, dlctCMlHt^, S^jHetR- 

«tStt5l, M HfcRlC-lgtQt, ^MH(ctMl^ty, l?tM5t^l, [stMMH, qoll 
€Mkdl liSUi =H^HWl =MUMl 3.^ CMMcfl 

lidli (i^act M«tl SHIM MlRtSlWdt Hilll feclttdl M^PMr $. 3 

\ =a«il 3Kd^. Si^y^tMlllHl SHltf ClitoHd SH-4 ^(lS« 
Ml. 'I'US 5 dl \35, 3 wtSl^lfej 5H. W «(l MM. 3 3l34^li$j »H. VM. 
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illddld^}, itfddlSRdl =Hd HfcRRld d$ft (dd^l 

§.* H^kdldd C-i^lctl HQ] §, ay 'HI 

dddK-RM, Mllfeid^usj, *Hd Rpid^t whMI Prr mm\ =hp% 

RlC-dd dddt hiklh QiPl ^ SHRl S*. dHl ilRlS, fad, 
•Hi-4, dRQpRdlSl 5H^l fll^RR dMl *Hl 

34Hl^l ^R^l dd<j 1d^ =Hl(fecM ®dd«-k Hid & ‘S^- 

(ildRt ll(d*ttd§ttaj P -Hd d^Mpi&dt Cddddl 'S ci'Ht ^t(dHl #hMI ddl 
•^[irt, ^(dd Ql&H(cRPHl;i #Ud JRdldl d^M-fl 5Hd-H ^Aid 
^ SvpX &'* 

^l^pfl "Hl^ SHPRlHt H<3] ^IctPlHlddt MIH (dddl *HdRi 
5HPHI & sHP&lKl ^d^Ml ^41 HOIlH &. ddl iRR 3|«*Rld JRdi 
S^Rl d^ oddR! ^Hld §. SHldtdcRi ^Hd *lWM <v ^l^dl 

§ "m MQ] 5nki Ht&xll sG^Ri *HPPM SUddRl SHld SHI s-HPt- 
>IRI % ddd *d4 JRdl S^i (dHMl SRdRl SHIRI S. sndtd d d'di 
3®L SHRILL H^ll^P/ «. =HPl>llVt IddtiRt U(ctPidld SHd '»#- 
\addt (d&d dHldl SHPHL & dS@Mdd RlC-VjRHd ddcj hi^k (dfei 
yiGfecH cRi*(l H°U SHld & 

ilpRPRHl HfeRttetd dHdt %ili »MlHl §. eRt (§Pld^$}, 
UCRld^j, SdcU dHlMd Rft, H[cRl U(d8l (d'dld SHd dRdR >Hldd- 

(dddl SHRdi S. c i^tPR^i (Spi SHd d|d 4'AHi «l(| c H *«J 
JRd iddl H>di <HPRl (ddd^Qt, ^Idld S-SldUAd^Q}, 

tdH W4d (dR, dRdR ddl'4d (dk, IdKilAU il(dBl(dk, =M ^dldd 
>Hldd 34HPI <v<SJPMl § °{1<M W Pi'd?jQ, SHd Rrdfdd 

ddlVk IdHld (dddl^Hi sis§ §. & 

dMld^Pt^Ht illdHld^qjdl dddd ^HMld SHlddRt »iRHl 7 ° ^H<HSl- 
5Rl?ft dk^ll^td dddl Iddli sn^HlSHl =Hld S. ddi IdHd&tPl, 
^i&td^i, iii3ftkai(dP-t, -?iQd24(dai(d^, H(?dR(dHid snd dd^idd- 

V SH. 'U-'i3\-\3}. 

H =H. 

^ riz^m n&x. "Wi =h. vn-vis-vd. 

IS at^ddL SH. H-I9. 

C Sl^PR =H. U-W-^d-^-U-VS^. 

k i^lPR Oil. \ =H. \° —< l^“’H{; «{\ 

Oil R =H. '13—^1. 

1o ^-vHld^PR SH. R?.. 


P$1 ^ Pt'Rl anloHl aHW aHRRU a$KlRa %i«M Idi-fls 

fe-Zlicl -^1 'Mil S. 

=h^ rrrU cfMRHi 'm-A fomnadt ? %n rhi ^mih 3i«U & 
^■Ht PilC-M Wi MO} R[og & ^RRR dRdl 3i«Rt 

E^ipk^lSt, l%>lPtmd, ''■(iJC-i^, ^iSctC't^PlHW, 
cvdApRipRity, ^fdPiHid, ^fctsi^PiHid, M^EWdiPtHid, cnm 
€i^u?j pRR, <in 3R4 =dd %'m Hl&dlP pRltlj pRR, PiPlH U(cRl- 
P&td, S1lctt4t d&ltli, <RtVll IHdd ^WRl shRMI 5, a-Hl 

Rww MQJ '-41^1 dfctllllHd (Hdcll a*ki ct pRHl ct'HL ap-df %. %H dddd 
fi’K-'HIlRd'Hi ’ifcRUIdd SPlctt aiR SH^HLHl d«tl anft § <£di tSpRt^ 
''{icSiSHOJ, aHdidPlHld, »£l UpRl C-t^tiy Haft «HRcU diMt S.* 3 R^J- 

dRd t iRHi i=ki Eik-wri -#Rmd "SK-fls PtRia is^cii 
1«3 3=ft § cRi =«JRl<t£Rl$li$], PidRK-l^i$}, MU$t^jl&R, y5<A RIMd 
IfHRdpRR, sisiiRI CRtjj, a^clR ^SiOj, %OldRei§l<$}, MpHR 
RRlC-i^l, §d^RHR<H^J, }RR RHW 4i^j, @tR dHdR 
^J, d^R dHclR ClfrUy, RHddHctl'A 3t$H3{, <a*RUfed d|dd§l<y, <JcH 
dfckgliSj, %lHREclSi^UJ}, fe^dpKtg-tQI, RHdl^l Cd^Qj, d®R$t 
St^lU Mt^McRifd^iQ}, iilAdf^dgR, <^Kw«t$tl3|, ^ilid dftk&tiSj, 
»-SSHl^4t^, $(&^lRld$t§l<1j, ilA^raCH^tQJ, fddRdHdgiqj, 

CH^USJ H^lM Pictet ddl JRHrE sntcfl »ti <§M1*(l eRt dpRUId- 

d& UlRUy RR! IRHRi SHI<1 4LA1^ §. Rl =43 aj^xR m S. 

pRRl Pk-HdRi limi -diet Pi^ldd SRlcti Slliti AiR^l §. 

eRt A^HlP a^Kl ^ PRiqj tiRlRl aHd ^Hl&i$Rl*il 
&S1 ft^=M i| sHO^pK-A-?ll^lAi dlciPU-lH ml <fl=i ovQil^l 
Pi r ^Ld Sidcll shRLHI aHWRt SHRHl ».^ 5 cRi ^R^SSt^, 
d^l, Pt^jrtic-ia^J, i<-AU5J%ifRC-l^qi, an^dl^?- 

11 yiiiiSRR sm. 33— 3V— 3 ^ i[l Y°. 

11 a^SHl ^H«R an. 3k 2(1 H f s ( li'HlSi ®HRl^, SK|«?, 

SHARIS 

13 V-Rcl Rk-HIU^I R. 33 Ki 3 3 ( A5.R aHt^lAdA C'im^l'Hi 

41ct?lPHct ild^stPt d. 11. m d. %5o{i). 

V€ RS 4 ARS (iRHMlA R. Vis £\. ) 

ih Pi^s^lRii-H an. c-11 ( ii^dRi^ri anq^iM 

HU 1, -HU 1Y1, m d. W31 ). 

1* sh^KR RlC'M1tl%K R. V «(l IV ( ^R aHlElH^Sl 

licdid < *i, m d. i3°vO. 
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«%ld<i$l$t<a}, 

swtfbiftw* qsiVtl (a &0 =h=h! bt l & *hi mn *s« RtA^M<v 

SOHAl^ii SHR^ ® <id^«Y «i41 MU>J s(^i5}W MMR MRtetl 'Id'Kli 
cmi A<|rt § =Hl*(l cl M sO^Rtt Wil fclH =*>R Ittf St(&l<$}RM $0>% 
§IH =HM <HRt & A-eu^WS =H3i m % tin «3Sl «3?l Rtf-M- 

^wl^ftldc-iii its^i ®tci jrru & fcu <3M<idct m*mz, mm, 

srhMIh RwM a$^ -MvMi Idsui ^mi ?g*u §. *hi t»«ict 

C-Rlcll IdMR MiR^t ^C-RcMAl^l i4 & <£^1 S^Ri^ct 
pRkj, HRSRct ^tSJ^iSJ, «iRlM$il4ct <W4t8RI<$j(AHH, AlRAActSilSct 
MsArIaMH, P£m$U4d ViU Rt^-fl A^lVd 

HtcmiPiHH A^ft [aH%M ei^lcft sh*VH i^Aicll MlHARi & *Hl RrUH 

ctHl iftoYCH ^cimi^l ^4<H^1, %(£H«Uicl MIaMICH^J, 'M&lMm 
Su&n SU&U SWclR^iSj, <ttM$tUiCt &MC-i^>l, M$l^U 

JfcRlRUl iC'HRl 5Hl^l S.* 14 5 H'H<l&/ct lp<9HRUs RtORlRMHl *Hl ®Hil(ct'H 
m S <S*U \lclPlHW Mid IdCHR AAclM aH^lMl §. WW 

MsPRiMAMI MfcM. fcMrtl lllcRilSl^MlMS =H2t ^HMlH 3HR*U &. M- 
M(ct3cl c AilSl s^-TH HIM [ASM ?pk[ '5. cmi Rli-MSUtt Al® MKtVMRfl 
"iisdi =H=h! §. M&CWl^lcRRii HQj R^tR^U -RAM 

sntfl § cRi JllcRilRHH, l%>lRHl*i, <AM^dMRMlR<S>}, ^(cRlSR- 

Pt=HR, am< Rami mmaimi rhrmi §. Mw^iaiABi&Ri a^mR&HI 

&Aicl HlHl & * = MMAM^A^tARMi ^IclfeH MlH IdSUi 

sh^MRU s&Ht S'* 6 " ?Rt RfelCHSiqj, AlfeHM^i, =Hi$ik$t§ii3} 

AM^Ml RmR 3RARU SHRMl §. 

Rk-VJRsHI Mill RlAlM TiKRtRM Mli V idC-Ui AAciA M^l <HRIHI 
S. ciAl MMRi il(clMl!lRl[s>M, MRmRKA^i, m[cIRK, Mlcl^QJ, 
CH^R^ai Hj eAAlRlC-A, ^MIAAR, Rk-MaiR, »IH 

Rk-mah am? Mill ^A S. »ii «hHi Milmi^ft ^d<aus ^i^i ciRwi 

SHHl^ =MWl 3^%iRcimi«(l C-lAlAl § «vMR CH^l- 

i^HlsOAl SW^ii, ^ Ri-flM, shh @%cli 

S?Rl & SHI <hHI MillHl shiHR QIRcflM mIci(aHK^ 1 AlcryAl b^mi 

1(5 RK-MAiM4 sh. w *d (iM^licl 

IdSUH 4, \3 oHd ). 

M ^tlHAll<4ll« sh. i (tl^*Hl^ AiA|AMilld, SHA^llM MU, 

ll’l g ilJailill W x ^- ) 

H.& Al^W^A^lHR sh. «A (3d ( sUHJsAli SHl^-dSl 

MilRlA <Hl. A )- 


t§! Hjft&fff'td *4*3 < 
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SHl'fl S. ct*Ml liStUf iiicflH Wi&lctl S. 4R$j JiiciWl 

**&* \[rtSil<{l ?XHI JRqmi ani<l ^ 

s^Nd \fcifeH an^ei^l %*y^ § srHi^ 

S. aHW iticftH &[qHctld iRtyl <£ ct ijict^l iRR 
Ml>l4t o^Sl ffl^Sl C-tbQ cy iiqi«| oytyiH §. ojo*RM»U qfej 2 j(y£ 
3^M3in _ imRi^iHi ijlCtMw =rmCrm ^t. <$ 

■H&Hl =UilHi S. ?J,ovRlcl'Hi‘|.dSft4 ^fcRni {£ y.qi ^ 1 »Hli^U yisi 

oyi'Sfl ill a (l'i §l c U r fl <qRt §. cHlX 3M+ii r lSR qj Yh<A qijjfili 

*iR*U ^ %-«cy Riqi § cHl oyi^iiqijj 1 ^H'Hi r Hl Pl^fe 

?tHl 5HRU§ ^jovRUtd Rk-M^sUMcM 3>M ’ifAPt^lW ^‘ l RjQyqip.>,j,i =£RRi- 
3ti?{ y^AR, tfRioi *h4 =^s<hs 3it={H mi<{ *>iihi\ hwm 
^HWd <§4 ^ ^>21-4^1 »1H (qsA«j ^h 4 S. *>{Ry Mqj sj^lcWi 
VC-US WHpRHHl =Hl «HHl 3$t ^IQ 3Hlq §. £ gq^t 

*U'HctUi # sHtq & =HI s -fl yoy?WMt rtdl JWR «§ 5ftt o^s c-iRi >5. 

*U RwW ^wRxlH^t C-Rlctl «fl<rn Hl={H 3t% 'HI$J «$ <^Ml 
3t) M<5} "Hl^cCl ‘H cf tl ’Slfcf R^K ct q^ >il(^c(l aqiM^l qi sqi 

^ =#wi <§^t «Rl s »& cHl SSslR^i q% VZZhtil siy'-Hili. 
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LIFE AND LABOUR IN A GUJARAT TALUKA 

By 

J. B. SHUKLA, M.A. 

Edited by Prof. C. N. Vakil, ( Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. ). 

Mr. Shukla’s Life and Labour in A Gujarat Taluka 
makes a very substantial contribution to the Indian Economic 
Series edited by Prof. C. N. Vakii. In this book the author 
has successfully endeavoured to present the results of his 
intensive studies in Rural Economy of Olpad Taluka in 
Surat District. The Varied economic problems connected 
with the residents of area are well tackled and a massive 
information is collected by the author. This information, 
it seems to me, is likely to be of use to the students of 
Rural Economy and to all political and Social workers who are 
in charge of the Taluka. These days the problem of Rural 
Reconstruction is closely engaging the attention of the 
officials and non-officials in this Presidency and under the 
circumstances studied works of this nature are welcome. 

Hitherto a Village was adopted as a unit of study and 
Economic enquiry, and the works embodying this technique 
have been published in this series as also elsewhere. In 
this work the author breaks a new ground in fixing a pretty 
large Taluka as the unit of his extensive and intensive 
study. All the same, it is certainly difficult to make a real 
comprehensive survey of a large area like a Taluka. In fact, 
conditions, differ in this country at short distances. A 
Taluka is more of an administrative unit than a Regionally 
Compact area, and it is certainly more scientific to take as 
the unit of enquiry a real natural region. The author is 
aware of the limitations of such a wide unit for enquiry and 
it appears that then limitations are materially overcome in 
dividing the Taluka in typical groups with the self-same 
economic conditions and further, in each group a representa- 
tive village or villages are closely studied, and the entire study 
is then synthesised. 

The author has covered a wide ground in developing his 
thesis from the physiography of the area to the analysis of the 
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cumulative effects of geographical determinants and on 
the basis of natural wealth and potentialities so well 
demarcated in the Taluka, the author has tried to peer 
through the entire economic structure of the area. The 
grinding poverty of the masses, exhaustion of soil, increasing 
population, absence of any subsidiary occupations, the ever- 
increasing rural debts and a host of other problems of rural 
Economy are carefully tackled, and a realistic picture is 
presented. The Rural Economy spells a total disaster unless 
rural problems are handled in a practical way and the rural 
population is made conscious of its own ill-calculated deeds. 
The whole work itself is resourceful and informative and the 
author suggests a number of reforms for bettering the life of 
the rural population in the Taluka. He particularly lays stress 
on the need for early abolition of the useless practice of 
maintaining parallel two different types of milch animals viz. 
Cows and buffaloes and makes sensible plea for utilising 
waste water of the village in developing horticulture and 
growing vegetables. A very good case has been made for 
developing subsidiary occupations. The evils of intoxicants 
and beverages like tea are lucidly stressed and it is signifi- 
cantly brought out that the Rural life in spite of its poverty has 
been getting progressively expensive without any added 
incidental efficiency. The last chapter of the book on Rural 
Reconstruction makes a fitting epilogue to the work of this 
nature. 1 
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PANDIT BHAGWANLAL INDBAJT 

LL, D., PA. D. Honoris Causa {Leyden). 

Died 16th March 1888, 


Born 7th November 1839, 


L&ishmi Art Bombay, 8 



FOREWORD 


The name of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji may not be known 
to many persons in the present generation. That, however, 
does not detract from his merit as a great scholar because the 
work that earned for him even European reputation could only 
be appreciated by that small circle of scholars interested in 
historical and antiquarian research. The long interval of half 
a century between his death in 1888 and the present day is 
one of the reasons for his name having receded into back-ground, 
but that is also the reason for celebrating the centenary of his 
birth which took place on 7th November, 1839 and thereby 
acquainting the present generation of the pioneer work which 
he did in that neglected but none the less fascinating subject 
of revealing our ancient culture by antiquarian research. 



Much has been done by way of discoveries in this branch 
of knowledge during the last fifty years and India now posses- 
ses a band of scholars who have considerably added to our 
knowledge of ancient culture ; but much credit must be given 
to the early pioneers who brought to light for the first time 
what remained in dark for centuries of neglect and ignorance. 
One such pioneer was, undoubtedly. Pandit Bhagwanlal. He 
was born in a community noted for its learning in Sanskrit 
and scriptural lore. It was the famous rock containing the 
edicts of the Emperor Asoka, at Gimar near his native place, 
Junagadh, which became the foundation stone of his career. 
His interest in the inscriptions led him to procure and study 
the Pali alphabet and thenceforward he added to his studies 
in researches in Palaeography . Dr. Bhau Daji of Bombay who 
was much interested in antiquarian research invited him to 
Bombay and it can be said with truth that it was he who shap- 
ed the future career of Pandit Bhagwanlal ; but for his patron- 
age and active support, Pandit Bhagwanlal would not have 
been able to do the solid work in the field of archaeology which 
he did for nearly twenty-six years of his life in Bombay. Ignor- 
ance of the English language was a great handicap for him ; 
but in spite of it, the researches which he conducted by visit- 
ing various places of interest in Upper India and even beyond, 
in Nepal, Tibet and North Western Frontier, attracted the 
notice of European scholars. He was the recipient of honours 
from German Universities including doctorate. His sound 



opinions and theories have stood the test of time and modern 
scholars have carried on their work over the foundations laid 
by him. 

The Gujarat Research Society has taken the opportunity 
of the centenary of his birth for presenting to the public, in 
commemoration of his life-work, this volume containing articles 
on his life and career as well as subjects of ancient research. 
We are thankful to the learned contributors of the papers pub- 
lished in this volume and we trust that it will not only serve 
as a tribute to the memory of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, but 
will also stimulate the interest of the public in the work of 
further researches for revealing the glorious past of India. 


Bombay, 

31s/ October, 1939. 


H. V. Divatia 







BUDDHIST RELICS FROM SOPARA RE-EXAMINED 


Rao Bahadur K. N. DIKSHIT, m.a., f.r.a.s.b. 

DIRECTOR GENERAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN INDIA. 

The work of the late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji is mostly 
in the field of epigraph in which he was the most brilliant 
Indian scholar not only of his own time but perhaps for all 
times. In the reading of several difficult inscriptions, 
such as that of the Satavahana inscription of Nanaghat and the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, Pandit Bhagwanlal’s 
readings after a short inspection are such that it has been found 
difficult to make any real improvement in most of them and 
even by scholars who could afford more leisurely visits. One 
work, however, in the field of archaeology proper will always 
remain to his credit and that is the excavation at Sopara, which 
he carried out during the Easter Holidays in 1882. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal was rewarded with an unusually rich hoard of relics 
in course of his four days’ work on this stupa. The results 
have been fully described in his article on the antiquarian re- 
mains at Sopara and Padana published in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XV, pp. 273 
to 328. Recently the Archaeological Survey of India have con- 
ducted more work in uncovering the periphery of the stupa 
which was only opened in the centre by Pandit Bhagwanlal. 

I, therefore, thought it fit to draw the attention of scholars to 
the finds particularly the relics discovered by the late Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji which are now preserved in the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The illustrations in 
Pandit Bhagwanlal’s paper are almost entirely line drawings 
and I have given here photographs which were taken by the 
Head Photographer of the Western Circle after cleaning the . 
antiquities. The relics were discovered at the stupa which is 
known locally as the Burud Raja’s Fort at a depth of about 
12' from the top of the mound in a regularly built i 
brick chamber. In the chamber which looked like a hoi- j 
low brick pillar 3' square Pandit Bhagwanlal found a large dr- j 
cular stone coffer kept in position by eight large bricks. About 
2' of soft moist day was found above the chamber and about 
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4" under the coffer. Below this there were a number of layers 
of bricks set in mud to a depth of about 13'. Pandit Bhagwan- 
lal’s description of the brick pillar and its masonry makes it 
probable that the bricks were of large size similar to those 
discovered in the course of excavation. These measure over 
14" in length and may be taken to date from the early centuries 
of the Christian era. The evidence of a small coin 
found in the relic box, which was issued by Sri 
Yajna Satakarni is corroborated by the early type of the 
bricks, and it can be safely assumed that the relic chamber was 
built some time about the end of the second or beginning of the 
third century a.d. 

The large stone casket is V 9" in diameter and 2' high. It is of 
peculiar shape, cylindrical with a bulge in the middle and a 
slightly splayed out bottom. The lid fits the body exactly in 
the middle, the height of both being almost the same. Plates 
I and II show the stone casket as closed and as opened respec- 
tively. Plate III shows how the eight bronze images of Buddha 
were arranged round the copper casket which enclosed four 
others, viz., silver, jade, crystal and gold respectively shown in 
Plate IV. Plate V shows the crystal and other stone beads 
found within the relic caskets and Plate VI the gold flowers, 
image, the coin and the pottery fragments which constituted 
the actual relic and must therefore be looked upon as fragments 
of Buddha’s bowl. The minuteness of the fragments do not 
permit of a close examination of the type and pattern of the 
pottery. While other caskets conform to the traditional shape, 
the copper casket is quite different and the arrangement of 
images around it is quite unique. Sufficient attention has not 
"sy-far 'been dfawn“h) th^gTimque'images and none of the 
scholars dealing with the history of art in particular studying 
the evolution of Buddhist bronzes have noticed them. The 
q uest ion of the find of these images worried Pandit Bhagwankl 
who says as follows : — 

“ I have still one difficulty to solve before fixing the middle 
of the second century after Christ as the age of the stupa. It 
is cans**! by the images which were found encircling the copper 
casket. As the images of the seven Buddhas are in a style 
of dress which did not vary, nothing can be said against their 
belonging to the time of Yajnasri. With the image of Maitreya 
the case is different. We have no good specimens of the richer 
dress and ornaments in use during the second century after 
Christ. But comparing Maitreya’s dress and ornaments with 
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the specimens of Yajnasri’s time, of which there are many exam- 
ples in the Nasik and Kanheri caves, the pyramidal crown, the 
sacred thread, the waist band and Maitreya’s other ornaments 
differ greatly from the royal crown and corresponding details of 
dress and ornament in Yajnasri’s time ; and closely resemble the 
dress and ornamentation of images of about the seventh or 
eighth century. I can explain this only by supposing that 
about the seventh or eighth century the tope was opened for 
repairs, when new images and probably new copper and silver 
caskets were put in instead of the old ones, which had been 
spoiled by damp and verdigris 

Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s idea that the figures of the 
other seven Buddhas except Maitreya could be assigned to the 
time of YainaSri on the grounds of style of dress is not borne 
out by subsequent finds. Nowhere else in Western India or in 
the dominions of the Satavahana kings have metal images in 
such style been discovered. On the other hand, the affinities 


particularly those from Nalanda. The process by which 
these bronzes were manufactured is what is known 
as cire perdue, and it is obvious that the work is of the samp 
Eastern School. The style of the upper garment which hangs 
over the left shoulder, 1 the semi-circular prabhavaU or aureole 
in the background, the cross stem seen from behind in the 
Maitreya image are all features which betray a close affinity 
with the work of the Eastern Indian craftsmen. There are, of 
course, slight differences, such as the absence of any decoration of 
flames on the border of the aureole and the long stems of trees 
in the case of the seven figures, but these may indicate a slightly 
earlier date. It is reasonable to assume that all the eight 
images were produced in Eastern India (probably Nalanda) 
in about the 7th or 8th century A.D. and brought for enshrine- 
ment to Sopara. This conclusion in respect of the Maitreya 
image, which has been hinted by Pandit Bhagwanlal, cannot 
be doubted. It is probable that when the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism became rampant in Western India, and the sacred 
places of the Buddhists, such as the rock cut ckatiyas and, 
viharas at Kanheri, were covered wdth figure sculptures, the, 
reliquary at the Sopara stupa may have been reopened and ' 


1. This short flap on the left shoulder has been found by Dr. Bemet 
Kempers to be a peculiarity of the Pala bronzes. (The Bronzes of 
Nalanda and Hindu Javanese Art, p. 25.) 
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reconsecrated with the. addition of the images and perhaps also 
the copper casket. The image oFBuddhalhTffih §613 plate on 
a lotus seat in .the vyakhyammudra, which was found inside 
, the copper casket, may also be attributed on grounds of style, 

’ to the 7th-8th century a.d. 

The identification of the eight images with Maitreya, the 
coming Buddha, and the seven mortal Buddhas respectively is 
not without doubt and deserves to be more closely examined. 
The Hinayana doctrine, to which Ceylonese books belong, recog- 
nises several Manushi Buddhas and a number of them are depict- 
ed in the Bharhut railings. It must, however, be seen to what 
extent the Manushi Buddhas were recognised and depicted in 
the sculpture; in the Mahayana form of Buddhism. Among the 
seven Manushi Buddhas three (Vipasyi, SIkhi and Visvabhu) 
are suposed to belong to the preceding kalpa (epoch) and are 
seldom depicted. The four mortal Buddhas of the present 
school, viz., Krakuchhanda, Kanakamuni, Kaysyapa and Sakya- 
muni are more popular and have been depicted in sculpture 
both in the earlier and later schools of Buddhism. All of these 
are supposed to be depicted in bhumisparsa or earth touching 
attitude, and it is difficult to distinguish -them from each other. 1 
In the present lot all the five mudras in which Buddha images are 
found are represented, the bhumisparsa and dhyuna accounting 
for two specimens each, the abhaya, varada aind vydkhdna one 
each. Pandit Bhagwanlal has attempted to identify the dif- 
ferent kinds of bodhi trees which are associated with each of 
the Manushi Buddhas by studying the leaves, but the attempt 
has not been quite successful in each case. The fact remains 
that there are no other metal images found in India which 
depict the group of seven manushi Buddhas with Maitreya. The 
only stone images are those found in the cave temple at Ellora, 2 
all of which displayed the bhumisparsa mudra or the earth touch- 
ing attitude. Pandit Bhagwanlal has referred to the row of 
eight Buddhas in the painting above the doorway of cave 
No. 17 at Ajanta. These are no doubt painted with labels 
identifying die subject, but the present group has its differences 
with these as well. None of the Ajanta figures are for example 
depicted in the bhumisparsamudrd, and none of them show the 
hem of the upper garment on the left shoulder. A likely due 
to the possible identification of the figures is given by the re- 


1. B. Bhattac h arya’s Buddhist Inamography, p. 10. 

2. Fergusson & Burgess Cave Temples of India, p. 383. 



Gold flowers, a coin of Gautamiputra & other images from the Sopara relic casket 
discovered by Ft BhagwanlaL 
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presentation of the Mandala or Garbhadhatu. 1 We may 
conceive of the entire relic casket in copper together with the 
golden image inside which may actually represent Vairochana 
as the heart of the lotus and the eight surrounding images as 
the petals. Such a conception is found in the image of 
Vajratara in which the eight petals are presided over by the 
attendant deities which close round the central figure when 
the lotus is closed. In the Tibetan example the four Dhyani 
Buddhas or spiritual fathers appear with the four Dhyani 
Bodhisattvas, one of whom is Maitreya. In the present 
instance, however, we have no other figure looking like a Bodhi- 
sattva except Maitreya. Until some other instances come to 
light the Sopara find must be considered as unique and strik- 
ing an entirely original note. 

The coin of Gautamlputra Yajnasri Satakarni found in- 
side the silver casket is also quite unique. It is the only type of 
western Kshatrapa fabric issued by an Andhra king, and the 
present happens to be the only coin of this type discovered in 
the apardnta or Konkan country, the other two specimens, 
which were found in Kathiawar and Baroda respectively and 
now in the British Museum not being so well preserved as this. 
The reverse legend shows certain linguistic peculiarities such as 
the substitution of ‘ h ’ for ‘ s ’ which indicates connection with 
the lower Kistna valley where the use of the particular type of 
Prakrit has been found. The issue of this type clearly in- 
dicates the dispossession by Yajnasri of some part of the 
Kshatrapa dominions. The paucity of the issues perhaps indi- 
cates the short duration of the conquest. The affinities of this 
type are with the earliest western Kshatrapa coins, particularly 
the issue of Rudradaman. I am inclined to believe that Yajna- 
gri Satakarni was a younger contemporary of Rudradaman 
and his occupation of the Kshatrapa territories may account 
for the gap between the earlier and later reigns of Rudrasimha 
I as Mahakshatrapa. The date of the present coin then would 
be Saka 110-112 (188-190 ad.). 


1. Alice Getty’s Gods of Northern Buddhism, pp. 31-32 and PI. XVI. 
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SOME EVENTS OF THE LIFE OF DR. BHAGWANLAL 
INDRAJI FROM CONTEMPORARY RECORDS. 


G. V. ACHARYA, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

Girinagar— Jirnadurga— Junagad has the proud privilege 
of having on the road to Gimar, on the bank of the lake Sudar- 
shana, now extinct, three monumental early records on one huge 
boulder dating from the 3rd century b.c. to the end of the 5th 
century A.D., i.e., from the time of the Mauryan emperor Atoka 
right up to -the reign of Skandagupta, one of the early Gupta 
princes that practically ruled over the whole of the Indian 
Empire. This sacred and historic city was the birth place of 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, who was born on 7th November 1839, 
i.e. 2nd of the bright half of Kartika of V.S. 1896. He be- 
longed to the Prashnora class of the Nagar Community which 
has even now maintained the tradition of inborn love of San- 
skrit, Dharmashastras, Medicines and Astrology. The edu- 
cation of the Pandit started with the study of Sanskrit on old 
lines in the local PSthashala. 

He finished his course at the said institution and further 
continued at his own place the study of Sanskrit and Medi- 
cine. 


ine ranait nad a natural love for copying and studying in- 
scriptions and he was to be seen, practically day and night, 
face to face, with the huge block of stone containing the famous 
edicts of Atoka. His earnest desire to fathom the contents of 
those edicts had a speedy divine response and he and Pandit 
Acharya Vallabhaji Haridat were supplied with the tentative 
alphabets by Col. Lang in 1854 from which quite a trustworthy 
and correct copy was prepared in no time. 

Unfortunately both these Pandits being bom in a remote 
comer of Kathiawad were deprived of the opportunity of study- 
ing English and they had to struggle hard all throughout their 
careers against these handicaps. It is therefore, all the more 



creditable for them to be able to play their humble part in 
the field of Archaeology. Results of their researches bad to 
be communicated to some persons interested in this branch. 
Fortunately for Dr. Bhagwanlal he was patronised by Dr. Bhau 
Daji of Bombay who detected the promising career of this young 
pandit and gave him all facilities for visiting interesting archaeo- 
logical sites and studying the inscriptions, architecture and 
other striking features about those places. Mr. Acharya was 
not equally lucky and had to confine his energy in org anising 
the Watson Museum of Antiquities at Rajkot and publishing 
his researches in the form of lectures on Asoka, Kshatrapas 
and Guptas. Doctor was not slow to benefit by the helping 
hand of Dr. Bhau Daji. He went to Bombay in 1862 and 
worked till his death as his associate. His learned reports on 
visits to various sites have almost all been published in the 
Journals of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. Pan- 
dit’s writings attracted the attention of continental scholars who 
started corresponding through some common friends. Doctor 
was tackling some of the dark periods of Indian History with 
the help of original sources which were not available to out- 
side scholars. On the other hand he had the handicap of not 
studying the opinions of contemporary workers in the same field. 
The amount of work turned out by him under the circumstances 
stated above was completely original. It is, therefore, highly 
creditable that his theories and conclusions stand the test of the 
best of critical workers, who have utilised all the most modem 
materials on the subject. This very fact has raised the Pandit in 
the estimation of continental scholars and it was because of these 
original contributions that the rare distinction of doctorate was 
conferred upon him by the authorities of the Leyden University. 


Due to paucity of inscriptions the dynastic list of Kshat- 
rapa princes was considered almost as an impossibility. Doctor 
Bhagwanlal prepared a tentative order of succession of these 
princes with the help of few coins that he came across. This 
led him to the study of numerical symbols used in the dates 
given on these coins. He published the results of the study 
of these symbols and many chronological puzzles of the West- 
ern archaeologists were solved by the publication of this article. 
Rapson has given a list of these symbols in his catalogue of 
Andhra, etc. coins in the British Museum. During the course 
of examination of several hoards of Kshatrapa coins I have 
come across several modifications of these symbols actually in- 
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scribed on coins and I give than here,* for the sake of those 
who are concerned with them. 

The infallible nature of work turned out by the Doctor 
was due to his special method of working on the materials be- 
fore him. Like most of the western scholars he did not depend 
on impressions or eye copies as well as on transliterations and 
translations prepared by Pandits and Munshis. He was not 
an armed-chair editor palming off other people’s labours as his 
own researches simply because he happens to be in high official 
position or because he has a long purse to pay those Pandits 
and Munshis. He believed in personal visits to these sites de- 
ciphering inscriptions etc., on the spots and thus getting first 
hand and authentic information and readings. This urge for 
personal contact prompted him to visit in 1865 Jesalmere for 
examining the splendid collection of original manuscripts. Con- 
tinuous work in these dark and moist rooms having marble 
flooring shattered his health for ever. In spite of indifferent 
health he went to Mathura, Allahabad, and Benares in 1868 
and undertook in 1871 an extensive tour through Rajputana 
and Central Indian places of Archaeological interest. In 1873 
he went to Nepal and though the inscriptions copied by him 
have been published his notes and descriptions of ancient monu- 
ments are in the possession of his trustees awaiting publication. 
When he visited Ajanta he had written detailed descriptions 
of the paintings and one such manuscript has been recently se- 
cured and is in the possession of Mr. Durgashankar Shastri 
of Zandu Pharmacy. 

History of Gujarat. 

Prof. Commissariat has, after collecting and collaborating 
materials acquired during all these years, compiled the history 
of Gujarat of the Muslim period. A similar volume on the 
pre-Muslim period is long overdue especially because the his- 
tory portion in the Bombay Gazetteer has become more or less 
obsolete as since its publication a number of inscriptions, coins 
and other materials have been unearthed and acquired by the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of India as well 
as various native States. Forbes Sabha has conveniently arrang- 
ed for the publication of the inscriptions of this period in three 
handy volumes and it is but proper that the Sabha as well 
as the Gujarat Research Society lay out a scheme for the com- 
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pilation and publication of the revised history of Gujarat of 
the Pre-Muslim period. With a view to early fulfilment of the 
project it is suggested that the work be distributed to about 
half a dozen scholars assigning specific periods to each one 
of them. An editorial Board of two or three of them can weave 
the piecemeal works into a harmonious whole. 

Publication of his writings. 

The Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, discussed some 
years back the advisability of collecting and republishing all his 
contributions, notes, jottings, etc. in a book form. The idea 
was unanimously 7 approved but dropped due to financial diffi- 
culties. The idea was again suggested to the Committee in 
charge of these celebrations, but preference was given to his 
commemorative volume. The Doctor’s writings have a perman- 
ent value and an effort should be made to preserve them together 
in some form or the other. It is possible to reprint them regu- 
larly, say 4 or 5 pages in each issue of the Journal of the Guja- 
rat Research Society, and then collect them in a book form. 
This will obviate the difficulty about collecting funds specific- 
ally for the volume. If nicely got up it would command a good 
sale and the Society stands to profit in the end. 

Bombay Life. 

Having lived and worked in Bombay for a long period he 
was feeling like a fish out of water if the idea of leaving Bom- 
bay was suggested to him. Once when my father proposed to 
him to go with him to his native place, Junagad, he ridiculed 
the idea saying “ what can I do there ; where can I stay there.” 
My father quietly reminded him about the existence of his own 
house at Junagad whereupon he remarked, “ It is not fit for me 
to stay in.” My father being very familiar retorted that “ in 
that case we will hire for you a part of the royal palace.” This 
shows that he had completely outgrown his own modest sur- 
roundings of the early part of his life. Thanks to the generosity 
of Dr. Bhau Daji, he was living in complete comfort which is 
borne out by the reference about his having sent to Panditji a 
quantity of Tuver-pulse by registered post to Nepal when 
Panditji was working on inscriptions and fell sick. 

His will. 

Indian scholars have a permanent grievance against Pandit- 
ji for having given away, out of India, his priceless collection of 
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coins, antiquities and sculptures. I realised the injustice of it 
when I had to pay to the British Museum about £3 or so for 
a plaster cast of the Mathura Lion Pillar Capital which has 
been presented to the British Museum. It cannot be argued 
that the Pandit was obliged to do this for the safe custody of 
his collection. The Indian Museum, Calcutta, was already in 
existence since 1914 and the present would have been greatly 
appreciated by the Trustees. It is really to be deplored that 
partly prompted by the instinct of profiteering and partly due 
to the greed for foreign appreciation some of our best specimens 
are even now regularly sent out of India by curio dealers to 
enrich one or the other continental Museums. 


Shrewd excavator. 

The Doctor tried his skill at excavation work at Sopara 
and obtained unique success at several sites tackled by him. A 
piece of the 8th Rock edict of Asoka secured by him is in the 
Prince of Wales Museum and the relic chamber with its con- 
tents and minor antiquities such as gold flowers, coins, images, 
etc., is exhibited in the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society’s 
rooms in the Town Hall. 

He located the stupa and reached the reliquary as if by 
intuition with the least possible digging. He has described in 
great details the result of his excavations in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

I offer my respects in this form to the learned Pandit on 
the occasion of this Celebration. 



DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


Dr. B. C. LAW 

The Dhammacakka-pavattana Suita is traditionally 
known as the Pathama Dhmima-desana — the First Preaching 
of the Doctrine, the First Sermon, the First Discourse. 1 The 
main text of this Discourse shows a complete agreement in 
all its various recensions. 2 3 4 Its main subject-matter is the Middle 
Path (Majjhima Patipada) which is just another name for the 
Noble Eightfold Path consisting of Right faith, Right aspira- 
tion, Right speech, Right action, Right livelihood, Right effort, 
Right mindfulness, and Right concentration. It is called 
Middle Path because it seeks to avoid these two extremes (dve- 
anta) : (1) the habitual pursuit of the pleasures of sense which 
is a low and vulgar way of seeking satisfaction, unworthy, 
unprofitable, and fit only for the worldly-minded ; and (2) the 
(accredited) practice of a self-mortification which is painful, 
unworthy, and unprofitable. It formulates and expounds the 
Four Noble Truths that are usually enumerated thus : (1) the 
noble truth concerning suffering, (2) that concerning the origin 
of suffering, (3) that concerning the cessation of suffering, and 
(4) that concerning the way which leads to the cessation of 
suffering. 8 

It is well observed by the late lamented Professor Rhys 
Davids : “ It would be difficult to estimate too highly the 
historical value of this Sutta. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the very ancient tradition accepted by all Buddhists 
as to the substance of the discourse is correct, and that we 
really have in it a summary of the words in which the great 
Indian thinker and reformer for the first time successfully pro- 
mulgated his new ideas. And it presents to us in a few short 
and pithy sentences the very essence of that remarkable system 
which has had so profound an influence on the religious history 
of so large a portion of the human race.’ 


1. Milinda-panha, p. 350. 

2. L6on Peer, Textes tirfis du Kandjour. 

3. Saipyutta, Pt. V, pp. 420 ff. ; Vinaya, Maha., pp. 10 ff, 

4. Buddhist Suttas, p. 140, 
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It is claimed in the Petakopadesa that all the Buddha had 
taught or promulgated for the attainment of Buddhahood till 
his demise were all epitomised in the Dhammacakkapavattana 
Sutta, and nothing fell outside its scope . 1 

According to Vasumitra, such as precisely the view of the 
Sarvastivada school of Buddhism . 2 3 The Petakopadesa really 
wants to understand that the Four Noble Truths constitute 
the main subject-matter of the so-called First Discourse in- 
stead of the Middle Path considered per se. The topic of the 
Four Aryan Truths seems to have been well introduced. After 
speaking of the tw T o Extreme Paths of worldly life and ascetic 
life, the discourse has got to bring in the topic of middle Path. 
After this, question naturally arises — what is the Middle 
Path ? The Sutta has consistently sought to answer this ques- 
tion. As for the Four Aryan Truths, there was no justification 
whatsoever for introducing them as a separate topic and save 
except to show how the Middle Path formed just an item in 
the agenda of Four Truths. The fact, however, remains, that 
the discourse, as we now have it in its various versions, is 
mainly concerned with the formulation of the Noble Middle 
Path whatever it is, which a person seeking to attain Nirvana 
might profitably follow. 

The presentation of the Path Formula without any refer- 
ence to the formula of Four Noble Truths was quite possible, 
and it would have been more consistent and welcome in the 
First Discourse if the Middle Path were its main subject-matter. 
In that case the Path would have been rather tenfold than 
eightfold in order to contain an independent and complete pro- 
cess of thought. Fortunately, there are texts 8 in the Pali Canon 
itself enlightening us on the subject of the Tenfold Path enu- 
merated thus : Samma-ditthi, Sammdsamkappo, Samd-vdcd, 
Samma-kammanto, Samma-ajwo, S amnia- ay amo, Samma-sati, 
Samma-samddhi, Samma-namm, Samma-vimutti : Right faith, 


1. Pefakopadesa, Ariyasaccappakasa'na-pathamabhumi. “Yan ca 
rattiip Bhagava abhisambuddho yan ca rattiip anupadaya parinibbutoi et- 
thantare yaip kind Bhagavata bhasitarp suttaip geyyam veyakanjam 
gatha udanam itivuttakarp jatakaip abbhutadhammam vedallam sabbaip 
tam dharma-cakkam pavattitain ‘ Nakind buddhanaip dhammadesanaya 
dhamma-cakkato bahiddha ; tassa sabbaip ariyadhammesu pari- 
yesitabbaip. 

2. Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. I, 

p. 6. 

3. Digha Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 271 ; B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, 
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Right resolution, Right speech, Right action, Right livelihood, 
Right effort, Right mindfulness, Right concentration, Right in- 
tuition, and Right deliverance. 

In going to reduce the Tenfold Path to the Eightfold, one 
, has to read a two-fold meaning of Faith and Intuition in the 

first term and to shift the last term to figure as the third item, 
dukkhanirodha, in the agenda of Four Truths, — which is obvi- 
ously a complicated and misleading procedure of later system- 
atization. 

h The traditional First Discourse, as we now have it, would 

seem to be a later got-up thing with some romantic appendages. 
^ We get it in which it might be treated, and as a matter of fact 

was used in the Buddhist community as a Paritta or Samagama, 
i.e., as a sacred text fit to be chanted in the presence of a con- 
course of the gods invoked for the well-being of the audience. 
The very title of the Discourse, Dharmacakrapravartana, vari- 
ously rendered in English — ‘ Turning of the Wheel of the Law.’ 
‘ Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness,’ resulted from 
a poetical imagery which the early Buddhist so often borrowed 
from the previous poets of Vedic literature . 1 

M. Senart drew his readers’ attention to a fact which might 
well indicate how the earlier word Dhammatakka or Dharma- 
tarka was transferred into Dharmacakka or Dharmacakra to 
make the idea fit in with the poetical imagery representing 
Buddhism as a well-equipped and spacious vehicle to carry 
man and woman, ascetics and householders, to Nirvana . 2 

The First Discourse in which the Buddha was to have fully 
stated his position as a thinker and teacher ought to have borne 
the title of Dhammatakka rather than that of Dhammacakka. In 
this Discourse he was expected to dwell directly upon the two 
topics of Nirvana and causal genesis before introducing to his 
audience — the first band of Five Disciples, the topic of the 
Path, tenfold or eightfold. 

As proved by other Buddhist Canonical texts, the two 
extremes (dve anta) mentioned in the traditional First Dis- 
course, were not the only pair of extremes that were to be 
avoided by the Buddha’s disciples. The Buddha spoke of three 
other pairs of extremes that were to be met by the golden 

1. Buddhist Suttas, p. 141. 


2. Sutta-nipata , p. 214, Verse J107 ; Senart, Le Manuscript Kharosfhi 
du Dhammapada in J. A*, 1897, English Translation in the Prakrit Dharo- 
xnapada by Baum & Mitra, p, 19, 
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mean ( majjak , madhya ) supplied in the well-known formula 
of causal genesis, while the noble tenfold or eightfold path 
supplied the golden mean to bridge up the gulf between 
the pair of extremes introduced in the accepted First Discourse . 1 

Had the sutta been known in its present form to the early 
Sahgitikarakas and considered so important as the very First 
Discourse of the Buddha, it is not easily accountable why it 
had not found its place in the Digha and the Maj jhima Nikayas, 
specially in the latter. The Sutta which was considered most 
important by the rehearsers of the Majjhima Nikaya was the 
Mtilapariyaya and not the Dkammacakka-pavattam. 

The Ariyapariyesema Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, while 
giving an account of the Buddha’s marvellous performance at 
the Deer Park of Rsipatana, does not introduce the famous dis- 
course on the topic of the Middle Path and Four Noble Truths. 
It has nothing to say about two extremes. According to 
this Sutta, the Buddha had expounded his doctrine to the five 
Bhikkhus in the following words: “Fivefold are the pleasures of 
sense, almsmen, namely, visible shapes apparent to the eye, 
sounds apparent to the ear, odours apparent to the nostrils, 
tastes apparent to the tongue, touch apparent to the body ; 
all of them pleasant, agreeable, and delightful, all of them bound 
up with passion and lusts. All recluses or brahmins who par- 
take of these pleasures with greed and blind appetite, without 
seeing the perils which dog them, and without realizing that 
they afford no refuge, all such people are to be conceived of as 
having fallen into misery and into calamity, and as being at the 
mercy of the Evil One But all those other recluses or brah- 

mins who partake of the fivefold pleasures of sense without 
greed and blind appetite, but with discernment of the perils 
which dog them and w'ith a realization that these things afford 
no refuge,— all these are to be conceived of as not having fallen 
into misery or into calamity” . 

The Buddha concluded his discourse by giving an account 
of the nine accessive trances ( samapattis ) by means of which 
the highest state of consciousness experiencing the peace of 
Nirvana might be realized . 2 3 

The above account of the Buddha’s discourse at the Deer 
Park of Rsipatana would seem one-sided and incomplete as it 


1. Sarpyutta , II, p. 77 ; III, p. 15; Anguttarp, I, p. 173 

Law. Concepts of Buddhism, p. 48. 

3, Majjhima, Vpl. I, pp. 174-5, 
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has nothing to say about Causal Genesis, which was accepted 
by the Buddhists of all schools and sects as a universal creed. 
If we are to believe a very early Buddhist tradition in the Vinaya 
Mahavagga, the Venerable A§vajit who was one of the first five 
disciples, when asked to point out the central thought in the 
Buddha’s doctrine, held out nothing but Causal Genesis . 1 

The Ariya-Pariyesam Sutta definitely mentions, how- 
ever, that the noble quest of the Bodhisatva led ulti- 
mately to the discovery of Causal Genesis and the blissful 
experience of Nirvana . 2 Other accounts, whether earlier or 
later, purport to be the same. If so, the Buddha in the first 
statement of his position as a thinker and teacher was expected 
to have introduced and dealt with these two topics : the Causal 
Genesis and the attainment of Nirvana, along with the idea 
of the path leading to the goal. 

The question still arises — had the Buddha present- 
ed his doctrine in the form of the four noble truths or 
differently ? I have so far maintained that the tradi- 
tional First Discourse would warrant us to reject the 
first alternative. In his first address, the Buddha was required 
not only to state his own doctrine but also to contrast it with 
those of others that held the field. As contrasted with the 
positions held by other teachers of the age, his was that of a 
golden mean ( majjha , madhya ) . As regards the thought, the 
mean was represented by Pratitya-samutpada or Formula of 
Causal Genesis. As regards the path, the mean was represented 
by the noble tenfold path. 


Vinaya Mahavagga, p. 40. 
Majjhima, Vol. I, pp. 167-8. 
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By 

P. G. Shah, M.A., B.Sc. 

Gujarat is a land of paradoxes. Bounded on three sides by 
the sea or the deserts left by the receding sea, and the fourth Dy 
mountainous tracts of the Arvalli range on the north-west and 
the Sahyadri range in the south-west, it combines in its peoples 
both the adventurous spirit of a maritime nation and the insu- 
larity of a semi-detached peninsular population. The climate 
presents contrasts of humid coastal areas alternating with 
dry districts at the centre : the barren hilly tracts of Gimar and 
the unhealthy jungles in Panchmahals bear no comparison 
with the rich fertile soil which has earned for this 
province the title of “garden of India”, a great part 
of which was known for long as the good country — Surashtra. 
It is the hospitable climate of the peninsula and the kind and 
hospitable nature of its people that has encouraged immigration 
from all parts of the world, — of conquerors and refugees alike. 
The result is a complicate mixture of various racial types and 
a large number of castes and subcastes which predominate the 
social, life of the people of the province. The forces of foreign 
immigration have been so very powerful that even the name 
Gujarat represents a predominantly foreign element in the 
population. This paradox of a country named after its erst- 
while conquerors, while its original inhabitants are in complete 
obscurity is not uncommon in human history. The Gujars after 
whom the mainland of Gujarat is named, and the Kathis who 
were responsible for the change of the good old name Surashtra 
into Kathiawar both represent important tribes whose history 
is as interesting as their origin is obscure. 

2. Gujar Empire in the North. The immense vitality of the 
Gujar race after which this province is known can be judged 
by the large number of colonies that have been left by them. 
The modem district of Gujrat in the Punjab which is a sub- 
montane territory between Jhelum and Chenab rivers with a 
large percentage of Gujar population and with the neighbouring 
range of hills locally known as the Gujrat range, forms the 
first colony. Next is the Gujranwala district across the 
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Chenab with a smaller percentage of Gujar population. This 
powerful Gujar Kingdom in the Punjab had acquired sufficient 
importance in the ninth century to be mentioned in Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangini as an important conquest by Sankaravarma of 
Kashmir. The hordes of Gujars, Huns and other allied tribes 
which had thus established themselves in the Punjab in the 6th 
century had sent advance guards both towards east and south. It 
seems that they were subjected to a severe defeat by the Malwa 
Emperor Yashodharma in 533 A.D. and by the Kanauj Emper- 
or Harsh Vardhana. The defeated hordes directed themselves to 
Rajputana and established two kingdoms both described as 
Gujaratra one in northern Rajputana which was described by A1 
Beruni (A.D. 917-1039) as having its capital at Bazar or 
Narayan in modern Jaipur territory, and another in south-west 
Rajputana at Bhinmal ( Shrimal ) now in Jodhpur State. The 
Gujar kingdoms at Bharoch (Broach) and at Valabhipur des- 
cribed by Yuan Chwang and Huen Tsing in the 7th century 
provide a modem link with the province of Gujarat. By this 
time the Gujars had become Hindus and actually acquired 
the rank of Kshatriya Kings. 

3. Transformation of Gujar clans into ruling Rajputs. 
Dr. A. F. Homle* expresses the opinion that the central 
Asiatic peoples that invaded India in the 6th century which he 
calls by the name of Gujar clans are responsible not only for 
the Hun and Gujar element in the Indian population but also 
for other races like the Chalukyas, Gujar-pratihars, Parmars, 
Parihars, Kachhwas, Chapas, etc. This is an interesting ex- 
ample of formation of new races by gradual fusion with the 
local population. The nomadic tribes from Central Asia were 
within three or four centuries transformed into mighty cultured 
Rajput races, famous for their chivalry, patronage of learning, 
and culture. A detailed description of this process given by 
Sir James Campbell 1 and in the Todds’ Annals of Rajasthan. 
They were purified by fire and the Brahmin priests gave them 
each a genealogy a family goddess and a system of worship. 
The fire purified tribes Agnikulas, include Chuhanas ( Chatur- 
hans — four-handed) Parihars (Pratihara — door-keeper). Par- 
mars (foe-striker) Solanki (Chalukya, bom of the Chulaka 
— palm of Brahma ) and other including the Chapas, Chapot- 
katas and Chavdas were all Gujars or connected with them. 


'Journal of Royd Asiatic Society, 1905, page 3. 

. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part 1— Appendix 3. 
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Bhimnal (Srimal) was, in the first half of the 7th 
century, the capital of a kingdom ruled by Vyagramukh Chapa 
and the Chapas formed a sub-divisional of Gujars. A coin of 
this king was found with the Hima coins of 6th and 7th centu- 
ries in Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab, and this supports the 
view that there was free communication between the Huna- 
Gujar rule in Northern India, when the Gujar pratihar kingdom 
of Kanauj was the paramount power in Northern India under 
Mihirbhoja and his son ( 840-908 A.D.) and included the 
kingdoms of Surashtra (Kathiawar) and Kamal in the Punjab. 
4. The Gujar sub-stratum in the agricultural communities. 

Those of the Gujars who could not be lifted to the rank of 
the ruling classes were left to ordinary pursuits of life, and in 
most of the areas from Kashmir to Deccan where Gujars are 
found, they are not engaged in higher occupations than cattle 
breeding and milk producing. Yet so powerful was the force 
of the ruling race during the zenith of its power that the Gujaras 
had been absorbed and accepted in the Hindu population, 
especially in the Province of Gujarat. There are even at the 
present day Gujar Brahmans, Gujar Vaniks ( traders ) Gujar 
carpenters, Gujar sonis ( goldsmiths ) Gujar potters and Gujar 
masons. In the Kashmir Valley in the Punjab and in some 
other parts of Northern India, even though the Gujars have 
been mostly converted to Islam and owing either to the original 
undiluted older strain or to climatic conditions, their racial in- 
sularity is still evident. But it may be safely stated that in 
Gujarat those Gujars who left the nomadic life of the cattle 
breeders and settled down to the family life of the agriculturist 
( Kutumbins ) were accepted in the rank of the Kunbis and 
that there is a large sub-stratum of Gujar element in Gujarat 
Kunbi agriculturists. That the Gujarat Kunbis are Gurjars is 
supported by the similarity between the sharehold tenures in 
the Punjab villages and the Bhagdar and Narvadar tenures in 
Kunbis villages in Kama. 1 The anthropometric measurements 2 
of the Kunbis and their co-efficient of racial likeness point 
to a great difference between the Kunbis on one hand and other 
population of Gujarat like Nagar Brahmans, Banias, Brahma- 
kshatriyas. This justifies the conclusion that the Kunbis are 
probably more closely allied to the Gujars than the rest of the 
population. 


Sir George Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. II, part 1, p. 991. 
Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, part II, p. 27. 
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5. Language . — The linguistic evidence in favour of a vast 
empire under the influence of Gujar clan has been ably mar- 
shalled out by Sir George Gierson. 1 The semi-nomad Gujar 
graziers, who roam over the lower Himalayan Range from 
the Afghan Frontier to Kumaon and Garhwal speak a dialect 
of Hindi distinct from Pashto and other languages spoken by 
their neighbours. The grammar of speech of the Gujars of the 
Swat Valley is almost identical with that of the Rajputs of 
Mewar and Rajputana. Sir George Grierson accepted the view 
of Vincenf Smith that the ancestors of these Gujars must have 
migrated from Rajputana after they had acquired the Raja- 
sthani speech, probably in the 9th century after the Gujar 
Rajput power had dominated all northern and north-western 
India with its capital at Kanauj. A more probable theory is 
that there was a free communication between the pastoral sec- 
tions of the Gujars who had settled in this sub-Himalaya ter- 
ritory, and the ruling sections of the Gujars who had acquired 
an empire and culture of their own. It appears that the Gujars 
like the earlier Khasa tribes 2 3 * from Central Asia spoke an Aryan 
language and settled in the same sub-montane Himalayan range 
which gave them a climate and pastoral life similar to what 
they were accustomed. This tract is known in ancient literature 
as Sapadalaksha (a territory with a lakh and quarter of hills) 
runs parallel to the Himalayas for about two hundred miles 
from Beas to Ganges and includes the districts of Gujrat, Guj- 
ranwala. Hoshiarpur, Kangra in the Puniab and Kumaon, Garh- 
wal and Nepal. Some clans of Chuhan Rajputs are named after 
this area and are known as Sapadalakhya Chuhanas. The 
area was referred to by Babar as Sawalakh Hills and the name 
is Anglicised in modern English as Siwalik range so well known 
to students of geology and paleontology for its wealth of unique 
rocks and fossils. Evidently there was free communication 
between this area and the plains of Gujarat and Rajputana 
leading to exchange of words, language and grammar. Even 
as late as the 15th and 16th centuries, the fully converted 
Gujarati Brahmans 8 have migrated into Northern India and 
large colonies are found in Bulandshahr, Allahabad, Benares 

1. Indian Antiquary, August, 1914, p. 159. 

2. Khazars, Gazars, Ghysrs, Gujras, see Foreign elements in Indian 
population by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, January, 1911. 

3. Pages 140, 41 and 318 of Glossary of Tribes and Castes in the 

Punjab mi North-West Frontier Province, VoJ. II (Lahore, 1911), 
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and even in the Punjab. The Gujarati Brahmans in the Punjab 
are regarded the highest of their class and are described as 
coming from Vadnagar, Visnagar and Srimal. 

6. Significance of the Kathis. — Unduly large measure of 
space has been devoted to the Gujars in this article, even though 
they are comparatively recent foreigners, in order to give a 
correct back-ground to the complete picture. Like Gujars, the 
Kathis who have given the name to the peninsular portion of 
the province, probably since the Muslim period of Indian his- 
tory, are not ancient inhabitants of the area. Their 
numerical strength is hardly of any importance at the present 
day to justify the change in the honoured name of Surashtra, 

(the good country), so well known in ancient Indian history 
and literature. It appears that their rapacious and predatory 
habits spread terror in the country which was therefore des- 
cribed by the Mohammadan Emperors as the country of the 
Kathis. They are referred to in Mirat-i-Sikandari and Ain- 
i-Akbari (1590 A.D.) and Mirat-i-Ahmadi (1692 A.D.) and 
also in Tarikh-i-Sorath as having large military importance. 

Abul Fazal mentions that “there are many Kathis in the 
country whose caste is that of Ahir”. The author of Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi suggests that a higher status was acquired by the Kathis 
by inter-marriage with the Rajputs and also by acquiring for- 
tresses from which they used to sally out in search of plunder 
and loot. The Kathis who were continuously ravaging Dhan- 
dhuka district are reported to have been brought to book by 
a special expedition by Sultan Azim Khan from Ahmedabad 
(1635 to 1642 A.D.) . As late as 1808 Col. Walter mentioned 
that “Kathis are distinguished only for rapacious habits and 
robbery to which mode of life they attached neither disgrace nor 
reproach”. Much of the disorder and misery throughout the 
country was attributed to the devastations and rapine of the ' 

members of this tribe, who have been recently and by slow 
degrees, reformed and made more respectable members of the 
community. 

The Kathis have, according to one account, 1 their origin 
in Kurdistan in Asia Minor from where they were driven by 
Tiglath Pilesar I of Assyria in about 1100 B.C. In the Assy- 
rian inscriptions they are described as Khattis and in the Old 
Testament as Hittites. The description by Arrian of Kathis 
as roving tribe not under the auhority of any Indian sovereign, 

1. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, part I, section X. 
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and Kathis (1300-1500). From the north-east, the prehistoric 
Aryans till almost modem times (A.D. 1100-1200) continued 
to send settlements of Northern Brahmins, and since the thir- 
teenth century have come Turk, Afghan, and Moghuls. From 
the east have come the Mauryans (B.C. 300) , the half Scythian 
Kshatrapas (B.C. 100-A.D. 300). The Guptas (A.D. 350). 
The Gurjaras (A.D. 400-800) the Moghuls (A.D. 1530) and 
the Marathas (A.D. 1750) and from the South the Satkamis 
(A.D. 100) , the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas (A.D. 650-950) , 
occasional Mussalman raiders (A.D. 1400-1600) ; Portuguese 
(A.D. 1500) ; the Marathas (A.D. 1660-1760) and the British 
(A.D. 1750)”. 

8. Conflict between Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism 
in ancient Gujarat . — While most of the foreigners ramp in 
search of booty, trade or conquest and some came to seek refuge 
from religious or racial persecution, it is useful to remember 
that during the religious wars between Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, the physical prowess of the foreigners was in great de- 
mand on both sides. Where a ruling king refused to accept the 
domination of one or other religion, the support of a foreign 
invader was often welcomed. The iron rule of the Maur- 
yans over Gujarat, B.C. 319-197, tempered as it was with 
the beneficent activities of good kings like Asoka who held 
complete sway over Gujarat, Saurashtra and Malwa, was based 
on bloody wars in the name of religion. The suppression of 
Brahmanism by Buddhism and of the Yadavas by the Mauryas 
left rancour in the minds of the Hindu population which is 
reflected in the sacred books of the times. Mahabharata Anu- 
shasana Parva, and Vishnu Parva consider Saurashtra, Lata, 
and Anarta, as Mlechha countries and forbid 1 visits except on 
pilgrimage. The rule of the Greeks (Yavanas, B.C. 180-100) , 
hardly removed this impression, and the Mallayas, Pallava, 
Meda and other predatory tribes which came after the Greeks 
from Baktria to upper India did not materially change the posi- 
tion. Yet the Kshatriyas, B.C. 70 A.D.-398, Traikutas, A.D. 
250-450, the Guptas, A.D. 910-410 and Valabhis, A.D. 509- 
766 all inclined towards some form or other of Hinduism. The 
Guptas are supposed to have come from the east by the Malwa 
route and so also the Valabhis, Maitrakas, and the White Huns 


1. He who goes to Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Saurashtra, or Magadha, 
unless it be for pilgrimage, deserves to go through a fresh purification— 
Dr. Bhagwanlal — Early History of Gujarat , p„ 13 , 
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and Gujar tribes that have left their mark on the history of 
the province. By this time the ascendancy of the Brahmanism 
was complete and the ground lost under Buddhism was re- 
conquered. A wave of conversion must have overcome the 
country and the rulers had frequently to choose between Bud- 
dhism, Jainism and Brahmanism . 1 The fire-purified Kshatriyas, 
recruited from tribes who believed in some form of fire or sun 
worship were placed on a very high pedestal as the Agnikula 
Rajputs, the Chuhans, Chalukyas, Solankis, Parmars and Prati- 
hars, who dominated the history of Gujarat before the arrival 
of the Muslims. Even some of the sun-worshipping tribes like 
the Maitrakas, and Kathis were absorbed into Hinduism. The 
advent of the Muslim power into Gujarat though it affected 
the religion of the population did not affect the racial composi- 
tion of the people, as the converts from indigenous population 
have far exceeded the few genuine specimens of foreign Muslim 
races that came as conquerors. 

9. Gujarat in ancient literature . — In ancient times, the 
present Gujarat was not known as such but was described by 
its various sub-divisions 2 Anarta (North Gujarat with modem 
Vadnagar or the chief city as its capital) , Surashtra (the goodly 
land) , Lata (the country of Lattas or their modern counter- 
part lads) , and Aparanta, the Western seaboard south of Nar- 
badda including Sopara (surparaka) . Vatsayana in his Kama- 
sutras of the 3rd century A.D. described the customs of the 
people of this Lata-Vishaya, while the silk weavers of this sub- 
division are mentioned in the famous Mandosar inscription of 
the fifth century. The earliest definite trace of Gurjar King- 
doms in the south is that near Broach, Nandipuri A.D. 589-735, 
but the kings did not choose to call themselves Gurjars for long, 
and like the Vallabhi kings traced themselves to the puranic 
king Kama and assumed the title of Kshatriyas or Rajputs. 
Yet the 10th century when probably the Skandpurana 3 was 
written Gurjaras were definitely known as an important tribe 
north of the Vindhyas. The Dravidians are divided into five 
classes — Maharashtras, Andhras, Dravidas, Kamatakas and 
Gurjars, while the Gaudas are divided into Saraswata, Kanya- 
Kubjas, Gaudas, Utkalas and Maithilas— the two main divisions 


1. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, part I, p. 433. 

2. Early History of Gujarat, p. 67. B. E. Vol. L 

3. Quoted by D. R. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharatvarsha, 
Madras, 1888, p. 22. 
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being separated by the Yindhya mountains. If the Gurjars can 
be thus described by the term Dravidian used in a very loose 
sense, it is not difficult to accept Dr. Oppert’s theory based on 
consideration of the Dravidian Philology that Mallas 
Mhars, Meds, Ballalas, Balias, Bhillala, Bhills, are inter-con- 
nected tribes with similarity of Dravidian origin. The Bhills 
have therefore important claims to be regarded as one of the 
most ancient tribes of India. 

10. The Bhills. The only tribe that can lay serious claims 
to antiquity and which is yet living a semi-detached life con- 
nected with Gujarat is that of the Bhills. Like some other 
ancient tribes they are mentioned in Sanskrit literature. In the 
later Samhitas and Brahmanas they are described as Nishadas. 1 
This was a generic term for the non-Aryan tribes beyond Aryan 
control, and is explained where it occurs in the Vajasnayi Sam- 
hita as meaning Bhillas or Bhils. They may be considered 
either counterparts or descendants of Dasyus’ of Rig Veda des- 
cribed also as Kirats, Pulinda, Chandala, Sahara etc. Ptolemy 2 
also describes them as phyllitai leaf-clad. The Bhils have at pre- 
sent spread. themselves on the “Bhilwara” land situated on the 
hiHs bordering on all the three sides of Gujarat, Maiwar, Mar- 
war, Malwa, C.P., Central India, Gujarat and Panchmahals. All 
these areas contain varying proportion of definite Bhil popula- 
tion This area is more or less identical with the kingdom of 
Nishadas in the south-east of Madhyadesha, as described by 
arahamihira in Brihat Samhita. Kathasaritsagar of Gunadhya 
cen ury A.D. mentions powerful Bhil chiefs opposing the 
progress of an Aryan king through the Vindhyas. Bhils are 
however more ancient than either the Aryans or the Dravidians 
lor the name itself is derived from a Dravidian word “ Bil” for 
a bow, which is the characteristic weapon of this tribe. We 
might not attach much importance to the legend about Maha- 
deva marrying a Bhil wife or about Parvati treating the five 
Bhils as her brothers to whom the sacred bull— Nandi is given 

f, S , D fS’ (bn< ?! price) or the ori gin of the Bhil from the 
thigh of the sage Vena, but they are useful in indicating a long 
connection of the Bhil tribes with Hindu civilisation. 

11. Anthropometric evidence. -Among the aboriginal 
races of India scientifically examined by anthropometric stand- 
ards for the first rime b y Dr. B. S. Guha in the census report 

1. Vedic Index, Macdoneli Keith, Vol. I, pp. 453.4 

2. Enthoven's Tribes and Castes of Bombay Presidency. 
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for 1931, the Bhils stand out prominently as a land-mark. They 
are distinguished both from Negroid elements in the South 
India or Mongoloid types dominant in Burma, Brahmaputra 
Valley, and parts of Eastern India. The Bhils are regarded as 
representatives of a type predominant among the aboriginal 
tribes of Central and Southern India which is more or less 
allied to the Veddas of Ceylon, the Toalas of Celebes and Sakais 
of the Malaya peninsula, and a primitive form of which is seen 
among the aborigines of Australia. The characteristics of this 
type are a short and moderately high head with strongly marked 
brow ridges, broad short face, mouth slightly inclined forwards 
and small flat nose with the alse extended. The hair is black 
and may vary from wavy to curliness and the skin colour is a 
shade of dark chocolate brown, approaching black. The Bhils 
represent this type though the hair is neither wavy nor curly 
and are similar to the Chenchus of Hyderabad territories as 
judged by the co-efficient of Racial likeness. Some scholars are 
so keen on the Bhils being regarded proto-types of this race that, 
even after taking into consideration the measurements and skulls 
found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, they would reject for 
them such terms as pre-dravidian, proto-australoid or veddoid 
in favour of the .term ‘ Nisadic’ 1 which was used by the Vedic 
Aryans for the more ancient races beyond their control. The 
antiquity of the Bhil race and a closer study of its somatic 
characters, by blood and skin tests is likely to throw greater 
light also on the origin of human species in the country. It is 
evident that Gujarat was a Dravidian country before it was 
Aryanised but whether a more ancient race than the Bhils ever 
lived in this part of the country is a problem which requires 
further investigation. The Kolis 3 are sometimes referred to as 
the original inhabitants of the plains of Gujarat, but it is more 
likely that the Bhils and Kolis are allied rather than independ- 
ent races. A.';;-:-;'/.; V;../-": .! ^ 'A>; 

12. Linguistic evidence . — Apart from historical and an- 
thropometric data, the linguistic evidence dhows a close relation- 
ship between the modem Gujarati language and the dialects 
spoken by the Bhils. The map of the Bhil country prepared 
by Rev. Thompson 4 and reproduced here describes how the Bhil 
colonies have been driven from the plains of Gujarat, Rajpu- 


Macdonnel Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 453-4. 

Census Report, 1931, Vol. I, Part III, p. 13C. 

H. B. Rowney, WU tribes of India, p. 50. 

Rudiments of Bhtli language by Rev. C. S. Thompson, 1895. 
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tana, Central India, Central Provinces and Khandesh into the 
hilly tracts of the Vindhyas and Aravallis. During the rigorous 
rule of the Maharattas this pressure was specially intensified 
and gave one more experience of the uncertain life which this 
timid tribe had to live during centuries of its listless existence. 
Even though the Bhils are often regarded as a turbulent tribe 
accustomed to thieving and robbing, it cannot be said that 
they have not had a culture and a life of their own. There are 
several ruling chiefs belonging to this tribe, and inter-marriage 
and social contact with Rajput families have led to the forma- 
tion of more respectable castes like Naikdas, Thakurdas, Bhil- 
lalas etc. The blackest classes known as Kali-Praja, the black 
people, have been ground down by centuries of backwardness, 
when, however, opportunities are available, the darker aborigi- 
nal races in Gujarat have asserted themselves. Anthropometry, 
particularly by means of evidence of the depth colour of the 
skin and the forward throw of the mouth, has shown that the so- 
called higher castes of Gujarat particularly some sections of 
Banias, Jains, and Brahmins show a varying proportion of 
inter-mixture of this aboriginal blood. But what is most re- 
markable is that the language spoken by the Bhils is based on 
a grammar which is more similar to the Gujarati language than 
any other. It is true that when the tribe has had close contact, as 
in the north, with Rajasthani or Marwari or Hindi, or in the 
east and south, with Marathi, a number of words of these langu- 
ages have been absorbed into current Bhili language. But the 
building of this superstructure on the foundation of Gujarati 
grammar points both to the closer cultural contact of the Bhils 
with the Gujarati speaking population and the geographical 
origin of the tribe. Out of the total population of about 22 
lakhs Bhils, about 7 lakhs are returned from the Rajputana 
agency, about 6 lakhs from Central India agency, about 4 lakhs 
from Bombay Presidency proper, about 2 lakhs from Bombay 
States, and an equal number from Baroda State. It might not 
be possible at the outset to approach the Bhils in Rajputana 
and Central India agencies, but it is up to the custodians of 
Gujarati culture to see that the ancient Bhil population nearer 
Gujarat is reclaimed fully to the language and culture of the 
land to which they originally belonged. While Gujarat s f- nd s 
out its cultural and trade emissaries throughout India from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin and Karachi to Calcutta, it should 
not neglect the cultural development of the original inhabitants 
of Gujarat staying almost next door. 
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13. Prehistoric evidence . — The long historical connection 
with Hindu civilisation as mentioned already has converted the 
aboriginal race almost to Hinduism. Though on the one hand 
the Bhil worships Shiva and Parvati and many rounded stones 
smeared with red-paint, and practises animal sacrifices to the 
local goddesses, he has not left some of the old practices of 
building cairns, cromlechs, dolmens or stone platforms or of 
depositing images of horses for the use of the souls of the dead 
for shortening their journey to heaven. The ancestors of the 
Bhils in pre- Aryan and pre-Dravidian times have left megali- 
thie monuments which corroborate the pre-historic origin of 
this tribe. Megalithic structures are not common in Gujarat 
but the description of one seen at Palanpur in December, 1873, 
by Major J. W. Watson 1 and the sketch given by him point to 
the existence of structures like the Dolmen commonly noticed 
in the Neolithic age throughout the world. The pillars of the 
porch in this structure are about four feet high and the great 
capstone is some ten feet long by six feet broad, while the cap- 
stone of the inner chamber is somewhat less. In the centre is 
placed a ‘ Palia’ or monument stone, but is without any inscrip- 
tion. The structure resembles, on the one hand, the dolmen 
and other negalithic monuments of the Palaolithic age and on the 
other hand the crude differentiation between the outer chamber 
and inner chamber is a forerunner of the inner and outer 
‘mandapams’ of all Hindu temples. The monument occurs in 
an area from which the Bhils have been driven out into the 
hills, and it would not be incorrect to assume that the original 
race responsible for the structure were connected with the Bhils. 

14. Further Research . — When it is stated that the Bhils 
are the representatives of the oldest inhabitants of Gujarat, it 
should not be lost sight of that more ancient residents in the 
area may yet be traced and identified. There a vast material of 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic relics buried in the sandy and ‘loess’ - 
covered hills of North Gujarat, awaiting the research student. 
The vaslt collection of the late Mr. Foote 2 of the finds from 
Gujarat has not been either critically examined or carefully 
studied. The great number of Palasolithic relics in the lower 
alluvial shingle beds of the Sabarmati Valley, Neolithic finds in 
the form of common flakes, pygmy flakes, and crores of agate, 


1. Indian Antiquary, Feb., 1874, pp. 53-54. 

2. R. B. Focm—The Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Fro* 
bistork Antiquities* Madras, 1916, 
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chalcedony, quartz, and chert near the town of Bahadurpur, 
maceheads, thumbStones, chank shell bangles and a variety of 
pottery relics found on the banks of the Tapti in Gujarat, and 
of Shetrunje river in Kathiawar, in Vala State and other places 
deserve greater attention than what they have received. An 
iron age site of great interest at Vasravi in Valachha taluka of 
Baroda State is described by Foote at p. 143 of his book, where 
he mentions also copper smelting remains at Rupavati near 
Damnagar in Kathiawar. The sites of these iron and copper ores 
explains, according to Perry, 1 their great attraction for immi- 
grant tribes who went long distance in search of 'these valuable 
metals. That these tribes were pre-Dravidian and were allied 
to the Bhils might be inferred from the occurrence of the Veddas 
and allied tribes in similar areas with traces of ancient iron 
deposits in South India. While it is significant that abundant 
relics of Paleolithic and Neolithic age and sites belonging to 
the Chaleolithic times and the more recent iron age have been 
brought to light, it is unfortunate that no human bones or skulls, 
have yet been found among the prehistoric relics in Gujarat. 
The discovery of the prehistoric relics consisting of vases, gob- 
ids, dishes, toys, bangles, pieces of chert, and bricks at Rang- 
pur 2 in Limbdi State, Kathiawar, while it serves to show a 
high stage of development of the potter’s art and to connect 
the history of the place with the Indus Valley civilisation of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, does not go much beyond the type 
of glazed and painted pottery relics already described by Foote. 
The same is the case with the findings of Dr. Ghurye at Vala. 
Further research is necessary before the problem of the original 
inhabitants of the country is solved satisfactorily. The blood 
group tests, which have been applied to other primitive peoples 
in India, have not yet been extended to either the Bhils or to 
other population in Gujarat. Unless this is done 3 it will be very 
difficult to establish the true relationship between he Bhils and 
the neighbouring population. The work so far done 4 in this direc- 
tion has proved the complete divergence between the South 
Indian and. Central Indian primitive tribes, and much work is 
necessary in the same direction among the primitive tribes of 
Gujarat. 


m 


1. W. J, Perry— Growth of Civilisation. 

2. Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report , 1934-35. 

3. Aboriginal Races of India , Dr. B. S. Guha, p. 682, “Science and 
Cidturi\ June, 1939. 

4. See Jmmd of the University of Bombay , July, 1939. 
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KATHIAWAR AND KARNATAKA,!/ 

B. A. SALETORE, m.a„ ph.d. (Lond.), d.phil. (Giessen). 

What strikes a student of ancient Indian history, while 
dealing with the geographical situation of the provinces, is the 
very dose contact that existed between them, espedally in cul- 
tural and political matters. In this paper we shall concern 
ourselves only wih the cultural aspect of the question, and that 
relating to the two distant provinces of Kathiawar and Karna- 
taka in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D. The details 
we shall enumerate from only a small section in the long and 
interesting story of the inter-relations between Kathiawar and 
Karnataka from the earliest times down almost till our own 
days. ■ 

Stone inscriptions found in Karnataka enable us to assert 
that Karnataka honoured Kathiawar in a singular manner. A 
well-known deity was called after the whole province of Sau- 
rastra. This deity was set up in distant parts of Karnataka. 
A stone inscription found at Kuppehalu grama, Kadur district, 
Mysore State, and dated A.D. 1173 relates the following 
That in that year the Hoysala monarch Balla]a Deva II cele- 
brated thelestival of his coronation in his capital Dorasamudra. 
On this occasion he made a gift of the village of Kuppehalu 
in the Asandi-nad free of all imposts, for the god Saurastra- 
Somanatha, evidently in the capital itself. It was then that 
Naga Deva, the son-in-law of Malgi Jiya, and the priest of the 
god Saurastra-Somanatha, constructed a tank and made a grant 
of land for the god NandikeSvara. 1 

More interesting details about the close contact between 
Karnataka and Kathiawar are furnished in one of the many 
stone inscriptions found in front of the Basavanna temple at 


1. Epigraphies Carnatica, VI, Kd. 4, p. 2. We may observe by the -way 
that the family deity of the chief of ESreyapaftana, which was situated on 
the western coast, was called the god Saurastra-Soma. This is related in a 
later record dated A.D. 1428. E. C„ XI, Hr. 52, p. 110. A more prominent 
chieftain named Nanja Raja Odeyar, the ruler of Ummattur, calls himself 
"Lord of the deity of Saurastra” in a record dated AD, 1512. E. C. IY, 
Qi. 107, p. 14, : : '•/ 
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Huruli, Sohrab taluka, Mysore State. It is dated A.D. 1216, 
and it informs us that under the Yadava monarch Simhana 
Deva was the Maharaja Dronapala Deva, who was of supreme 
piety, and who had settled in the Prabhasa-ksetra (obviously 
Prabhaspattana) of the Sauriastra country. Dronapala Deva 
gave the villages of Eleballi and Sirivur (location specified) , for 
the permanent daily worship of the god Somanatha, through his 
great treasurer Thakkura Kannara Deva. The god referred to 
was located in Bandanike, the chief city of Nagarakhanda ; and 
the donor, so we are told in the epigraph, had secured the ap- 
proval of five orders living in the city of Bandanike. 1 

We now turn to a great Kathiawar noble family that had 
settled down in Karnataka. This was the Vane family which 
belonged to Denagave in Vana-kheda in Kathiawar. Four stone 
inscriptions relating to this royal family have been found in the 
Sohrab taluka of the Mysore State ; and all of them deal with 
the activities of a prominent member of the Vane famil y be- 
tween the years 1241 and 1249 A.D. The four epigraphs were 
discovered in front of the Kaithabesvara temple in the village 
of Cikka Cavuta, Sohrab taluka. The earliest of these dated 
A.D. 1241 is a damaged record which merely states that the 
Savanta (or Samanta) Sandhana-Siva ( simha ) Vikka Deva 
gave a gift of one hundred gadyana for the perpetual light of the 
tower of the god, obviously Kaithabesvara himself. But the 
other three records, — one of which is dated in the same year, 
while the remaining, in A.D. 1249,— give quite a number of 
details about this Kathiawar nobleman. Samanta Sandhdna- 
simha was the title of Ravi Deva, who was the son of Soma 
Deva Vane. Soma Deva Vane was known as the “ friend of 
the destitute, adorned with all good qualities, victor over his 
enemies”. He came from Denagave which belonged to the “good 
country of Vana-kheda”. About Vana-kheda itself we are told 
that it was “ served by wise men. nraised hv th*> vnfa* rrf fn» 
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and night in search of mighty men who would withstand mm, 
and finding none, Soya, as if to seek for warriors in the world 

of gods, entered Indra’s city (i.e., died) 

His younger brother was Ekkana Deva whose younger 
brother was Vikrama Deva. The wife of Vikrama Deva was 
called Ellaha Devi. Both Vikrama Deva and ElTaha Deva 
„„„„ o „;*• fnr charitable ourooses to the KaiamuKna 



SPECIMENS OF PORTRAIT-SCULPTURE FROM 
GUJARAT. 

By 

MANELAL M. MISTRI, 

Engineering College, Karachi. 

Image worship can be traced back as far as Vedic times 
in India. Image worship is a practical 
Image worship. thing and is a grand solution of the diffi- 
culty of conceiving a limitless Absolute. 

In all Indian art, a clear and definite mental image, always 
precedes the realisation of the idea in mate- 
Mental image rial form, with the sculptor’s chisel or the 
precedes the actual, p^tej-’g brush. An immemorial tradition 

has provided the Indian sculptor and painter with an elaborate 
ritual designed to assist the artist in working the exact mental 
image . 1 When the mental image is perfect, the plastic or pic- 
torial likeness of it follows swiftly and surely, without faltering 
or experiment. 

To a yogin, who has realised the Supreme Brahma within 
N ecessi ty of im- himself, there is no need of any temple or 
age-worship. any divine image for worship, as such a 

thing would lead him to rebirth ; but to those, who have not 
attained this height of realisation, various physical and mental 
modes of worship are prescribed ; and rules of various kinds are 
laid down in relation to conduct. The Jabala-upanisad dis- 
tinctly asserts that the yogin perceives Siva in his heart and the 
images are meant only for ignorant men . 2 But for the masses, 
image worship was considered necessary and as a result, a 
great number of images were made. 

1. The ritual of a Buddhist image-maker is given by Prof. Foucher 
in his “ loonographic Boudhique”. 

2 “ afcftrg «r i 
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But these images were of the gods only. Sukracharya, in 
his “ Sukra-nitisatra ” says that, “ To make 
Senate human figure is bad and even irreligious. 

It is far better to present the figure of a 
god, though it is not beautiful, than to reproduce a remarkably 
handsome human figure”. Also the making of likeness of mor- 
tals “ even with their characteristic features accurately depicted” 
is considered ‘asvargya’ i.e. not leading to heaven. 

The prejudice against the ordinary portraiture in Hindu 
sculpture became less rigid afterwards and 
Image of mortals, was extended to the human beings who may 
have attained god-ship. The idea isrr sfsrr 
i i.e. “one should worship god after becoming him- 
self a god” gradually gained ground and resulted in a form of 
hero-worship, even of mortals. The kings, warriors, ministers, 
saints, ideal householders, ideal softs and others who might have 
attained god-ship in their respective walks of life, were regarded 
worthy of worship befitting the gods. 

There are clear cases of deification of royal ancestors whose 
posthumous images were set up in temples 
Deification of made by their direct descendants and made 
mortaIs ‘ the object of a cult ; the statue of Sembi- 

yanma devi set up by Rajendra-chola-deva I in 1020 A.D. is an 
instance in point . 1 

From numerous references in Sanskrit literature it appears 
Classical refer- ^ at painted portraiture was quite common 
ences to portrait- in ancient India, but allusions to sculptured 
sculpture. portraits, as distinguished from images of 

gods, are rare. There are several in Ramayana, one in which 
Rama had a golden image made of Sita, as her presence was 
required in the great horse-sacrifice. In other instance, Ravana 
had ordered to make a life-size model of Rama’s head and 
brought before Sita, who “ seeing the severed head and finding 
in the complexion of the face in the eyes, in the hair, and in 
the jewelled knot, a likeness to the husband and recognising it 
by all these signs and marks, became exceedingly sad, and cry- 
ing like a kukari, denounced Kaikeyi bitterly.” 2 

In Bhasa’s “ PraSma Nafaka,” Act III we have explicit 


1. See Portrait Sculpture in South India by Mr. T. G. 
MUTHAN, p. 33. fig. 9. India Society, London (1931). 

2. Cf. Yuddha Kanda, 32. ; i ' : - 
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Historical evi- donors were set up in connection with 
^ ences ' their foundations. At Mohenjo-Daro we 

have evidence of some undoubted portrait figures of stone, 
though their precise cultural significance is not yet 
identified. The latter statues were made and set up for some- 
what varying ends and in variety of situations. We have typi- 
cally, the placing of figures representing donors set up in tern- 
pies built and dedicated by themselves. There exists some 
very remarkable royal portrait-heads of Mauryan date at Sar- 
nath and effigy-reliefs at Amaravati. An indisputable life-size 
portrait of king Kani§ka (c. 120 A.D.) was found near Mathura. 
The statues of the predecessor and son of Kaniska are also 
found. The alto-relievos on the inner facades of the chaityas at 
Karli and Kanheri are said to represent the families of Andhra 
dynasty. Another statue, found at Parkham, near Mathura, 
has been identified as Kunika Ajatasatru (c. 515 B.C.) . All 
these statues justify the conclusion that portrait-sculpture had 
made remarkable progress in India as early as the 5th century 
B.C. 

Other examples of portraiture are found in royal cemeteries, 
known as “chhatris”. They are set apart at 
Memorials for one place and usually contain statues. There 
Royal Princes. are ro ,y a j cer n e teries at Jaipur, Jodhpur and 

other Rajputana capitals. The place containing royal cemeteries 
at Bikaner is called ‘devaghara’ . The statues are worshipped 
every day and food is offered to them. The kings who died in 
wars are represented on horseback. Their ranis, who ascended 
the funeral pyres of their husbands are also represented as 
standing by their sides. 

In Baroda State, in Gujarat, it is a custom among the ruling 
Gaekwars to erect chhatris in memory of the departed kings. 
Several of the royal portrait-sculptures have been published in 
the “ Selections from Baroda State Records,” Vol. I-IV. 
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Coming to the cultural history of Gujarat we find many 

Literary referen- references of setting up of figures of emin- 
ces to portrait-scul- . . 
pture in Gujarat. human usings. 

In Merutunga’s Trabandha-chintamani/ we have a refer- 
... ence to Vanaraja, while establishing an 

anaxa3a ' image of Parshvanatha at Panchasara tem- 

ple, “ furnished the same with a statue of himself as a worship- 


The same book mentions that Vimalasba, prime-minister 
of Raja Bhimadeva, having completed a 
Vimalasha. temple, “ caused to be made figures of dis- 

tinguished kings, lords of horses, lords of elephants, lords of men 
etc. and caused to be placed in front of them his own statue 
with the hands joined in an attitude of supplication.” 


Vastupala, the minister of VIradhavala, got to be placed in 
1250 A.D., amongst the Nandlsvara shrines 
Vastupala. 0 f satrunjaya, statues of himself and his 

son. 2 There can be no doubt that a thorough examination of 
qsrei and later or Gujarati literature would yield many 

such references of actual image-sculpture. 

Portraits of Kings. 

As referred to above, Vanaraja had caused to make a statue 
of himself at Pa tan. The original image 
Vanaraja has long since disappeared. The present 

unage is made m Samvat 1417. J It is of 


p. 34, 2! 
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See Prabandha-Chintama^i published by RaMACHANURA. Dinanath, 
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I am indited to Pandit Lalachandra B. Gandhi, of Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, for this and other references from Jaina literature, 

3, The image bears an inscription, the last line of which reads as 

sfr 4. I 

The date of this image is given by Burgess as # 1524 and by Tod as gr. 
1352; but both these scholars seem not to have read the inscription 
correctly. 
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white marble and is a fine specimen of Portrait-sculpture, 
which, however, did not appear so to Burgess, owing to 
“ awkwardness of the pose and want of artistic ment accord- 
ing to his notions. 

The late Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji however, was, very 
much struck by its fine workmanship. He Writes :— 
“ This is clearly the figure of a kmg o -If 
DR - SSs LAL high, with the umbrella of state and a nimbus 

appreciation. round the head and in the ears the long 

ornaments called ‘kundalas’ The king wears a long 

beard, a short waistcloth or dhoti, a waist or ‘ kamar-band 
and a shoulder garment or ‘ uparand ’ whose ends hang down 
the back. Besides the ear-rings, he is adorned with bracelets, 
armlets, anklets and a large ornament hangs across the chest 
from the left shoulder to the right hip. The right hand is held 
near the chest in the act of granting protection ( abhaya ) m 
the left hand, he holds something which is not quite clear. By 
his side is the umbrella-bearer and five attendants. This statue 
closely resembles the life-size figure of a king of the Solanki 
period lying ip the yard of a temple at Malia about 24 miles 
north of Somnath Pattana. The details of this figure belongs 
to the Solanki period . 1 ” 


Next is the nearly life-size portrait of Paramara 
Dharavarsadeva reigned ( h. to 1 
Dharavarsadeva. 0 f Chandravati, who was a vassal of Bhlma- 

( Photo No. 2). deya 301 ^. it i s lying on the north side 

of Mandakini Kunda on way to Achalagadha. This portrait 
is a fine example of the workmanship of Gujarati portrait- 
sculptors of the 13th century. A single glance at it, is suffi- 
cient to see and feel the forceful personality of the king. He 
holds a bow in his left hand and is made to look towards three 
big • mahisas’ (buffaloes) near by. The story goes that the 
king, in a feat of archery, had pierced all of them, at a time, 
with a single arrow ! He wears big ‘ kundalas ’ in his ears, 
armlets, bracelets and anklets. The pose of the portrait is 
very realistic. 


1. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji in the History of Gujarat, Gazetteer 
erf Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I, p. 153. 
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Portrait of Ministers. 

ASaka 1 was the minister of Vanaraja ; so his image is given 
standing against the returning wall on the 
j right of. VanarSja’s image. It is smaller and 
finer in workmanship than that of Vanaraja. 
[The inscription below is dated Samvat 1301. The athletic war- 
rior-like standing pose of the minister is awe-inspiring, and gives 
a very good glimpse of the average statue of a full-grown adult 
Gujarati of the times when the sculptor designed this image in 
proportions known to him. 

Memorial Stones. 

The section of memorial stones, very common in all parts 
of Gujarat and Kathiawar, which is a class by itself, throws 
much light on developments of portrait- 
Me.viorial Stones, sculpture in a way. This was the cheapest, 
simplest and the most prevalent form of hero- 
worship as distinguished from that of rich and the royal 
families. These palias or khambhis 2 as they are called, are 
erected after a sati, a religious martyr or a hero killed in war. 
They are erected near cemeteries, temples or on the outskirts of 
the village. Most of them bear inscriptions : 

The inscriptions, usually, mention the hero for whom the 
memorial is set up and the battle in which he 
fell ; sometimes they give the name of the 
author of the inscription, the sculptors of the 
statues, and the persons who had the stones set up and paid for 
the expenses. Sometimes they close with an imprecation against 
those who would ingrave the monument. The Photo 
No. 4 (a, b, c,) gives typical examples of such memorial stones. 
There is a portrait of the warrior killed in the war. He has 
a sword in his right hand and a shield in his left hand. The 
inscription below is dated Vikram Samvat 1354. 

1. It is rather strange to see the name of this minister given as Jambi 
by Burgess & subsequent other writers, though the name Aiaka is plainly 
written in the inscription below. The relevant portion is : 

“sm 3. ga s. 

For full text of the inscription see the “ Foreword ” by Mr. M. D. Desai, 
BA LL.B in published by SfTcfTFf^ of Ambala City. 

2. Khambhi is from WT^ f, the first member of the compound 
having dropped, the latter part evolved as follows ; 


Minister A&aka. 
(Photo No. 


Inscription on 
Memorial Stone. 
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Portraits of Saints. 

Another equally important class of portraiture is pertain- 
ing to saints and acharyas. The photo 
Nahasuviha g j s poptjait of Narasimha Mehta, 

the poet-saint. (circa samvat 1470-1536) the Gujarati 
bhakta - poet of an all-India fame. The statue is from Nara- 
simh a Mehta’s chora, in Junagadh. It is about 4' height. He 
wears a Junagadi turban on his head and a short waistcloth 
or dhoti. He has tulsi-malds on his neck and round his elbows. 
He holds karatdlas in his hands and seems to sing a bhajana. 
The calmnes s of his features and the whole attitude compels 
our adoration (see Photo No. 5). 

Portraits of Donors. 

The last class of portraiture is that of the donors who 
might have helped to build temples or made 
Reputed Donors: p r incely donations towards some public 
cause. The well-known names of Vimalasa, 1 Vastupala and 
Tejapala need not be referred to again. 

Photo No. 6 shows us portraits of two unknown donors. 
Two Donors : The portraits are about 2 feet high with their 

faces somewhat mutilated. The inscription below gives their 
names as Thakkar Punamsha and Thakkar Valamsha. 

The few examples introduced through this note, show that 
Gujarat is a rich mine of fine sculptural 
The conclusion. re mains, which go to point out that, Guja- 
rat had its own school of sculpture, as several specimens of 
portrait sculpture are traceable in this part of India. 2 


1 The portrait of Vimalasa, Vastupala and Tejapala are published in 
Muni Shri Jayant Vijayji’s Gujarati volume on “ ABU ” Vol. I. published 
by Shri Vijayadharmasuri Jain Granthamala, Ujjain ( 1933 ). 

2. Vide Prof. M. R. Majmudar’s paper on “ Gujarati or the Western 
School of Mediaeval Indian Sculpture ’’—Indian Historical Qtmterly, 
Vol. XIV, 1938. 
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STUDIES IN 

VARIETIES OF VISNU IMAGES 
FROM GUJARAT. 

By 

Prof, M, R. MAJMUDAR. 

Visnu, a subordinate Vedlc God. 

In popular Hinduism Visnu is one of the gods of the 
Hindu Trinity, and is conceived to be responsible for the 
universal protection. Visnu, though an old Vedic god and 
mentioned in all the four Vedas, in none of them, however, 
does he appear as the one supreme deity. He is there 
identified with the Sun, and is said to have stridden over the 
seven regions, and to have covered the whole universe by 
means of 1 three steps. The three steps of this god Tnyikrama 
covering the earth, air and sky are mentioned in the Rg- 
Veda, but Visnu is not at all prominent in the Vedic pantheon. 

Gained prominence as Upendra in tfai Puranas. 

There he is almost an emanation of Indra, whose younger 
brother— Upendra— he becomes in classical mythology. But 
he suddenly becomes an outstanding god by relegating to 
him the function of saving the world by uprooting the 
demons. Not stopping with this usurpation of the faction 
of Indra, Visnu proceeded to deprive Brahma of many of his 
titles to glory 1 For while in the Satapatha BrShmana we 
read of the Kurma avatara of Prajapati, and in the Taittiriya 
Brahmapa also of the Varaha avatara of Prajapati-all these 
incarnations are palmed off later on to Visnu. 

Visnu-worship firmly established in Matabharata. 

Visnu became the object of worship, to the Bhagavatas, 
Sattvatas or the Pancharatras, who were as old as the tenth 
century B. c., the Sattvatas having been mentioned in the 
Sa Brahmapa— one of the oldest Vedic Brahmaras 
In the Mahabharata, Vispu's position as a member of the 
Trkity is well-established; and in the time of Megasthenes 
(4th century B. C.) the people of India were divided into 
two great sections— namely the Vaisnavas and the Saivas. 
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Prominent God in Trinity. 

The Vedic triad Agni, VSyu or Indra and SQrya, in fact 
takes the place of Brahma, Siva and Visnu { Surya ). It is 
possible to establish the following equations on the evidence 
of similiar forms 

Solar origin of Visnu. 

Agni = Brahma, Vayu= Siva (Rudra), Surya =Vispu: 
wherein Agni, Vayu and Surya are respectively known as the 
rulers of the earth, the air and the heaven. The following 
verse clearly points out to the solar origin of Vispu, wherein 
Visnu as N Sr ay ana is described as residing in the orb of the 
Sun: 


The idea that Visnu is the Sun, appears to be still main- 
tained in the worship of the sun as Surya-NarSyana. The 
Mahabharata, after referring to the twelve Adityas as the 
sons of Kasyapa by Aditi, declares that the twelfth Aditya is 
Vispu, who though the latest bom, surpasses all Adityas in the 
greatness and glory of his attributes . 1 

Iconography of Surya and Visnu compared. 

Iconographically, the representation of the Sun, closely 
resembles that of Vasudeva in general appearance and in 
many details. It is noteworthy also that as the Sun is one of 
the forms of Vispu, it represents the rajasi mTtrii or the form 
of activity. The moving car, the military dress including the 
boots, the shooting rays— -all indicate a great spirit of anima- 
tion (Plate I). 

The Visnu Image. 

The conception of Vispu’s image upholding the heavens 
and preserving the balance between the opposing forces of 
evolution and involution, is a tall erect figure with a rigidly 
symmetrical pose 2 armed like the Aryan warrior with discus 
and mace, for he represented law and order in the universe. 


1 Cf. Bhagavadgit2 : Adh. X, SI. 21 

SlllSillllill “ STT fcq'H T^ {^: \ 

2 The image of Vithoba at Pandharpur, and the K5usagga (Kayotsarga) 
pose of Jaina Tirthankgra§ are in the same, Sgmabhanga pose. 


, ‘ ,< 'l J 
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Etymology of ‘Visnu’ 

Etymology of the word Visnu one who ^turate the 
world or one who envelopes the whole world (from J«to 
pervade )— also supports the solar ongin. Similarly the word 
Vasudeva has been metaphysically interpreted as an all-per- 
vading being in the Visnupurapa. 1 

Visnu in the cycle ot Avataras. 

While the Aryan mind was busy legitimising the popular 
vods eodlings and heroes by retouching the PurSnas, the 
doctrine of incarnation was elaborated, and here Vispu ^showed 
a phenomenal vitality and adaptability. Visnu « thus J 
frequently represented; and in the literature on Puranas, 
Tantras, and SilpasSstras, descriptions _ of Vispu-images are 
abundantly found. Thus we find him in some of the earn 
LtCientations as that of the Vedic Tnvikrama at Eltea 
and the cowherd-god Krispa of the Abhrras on the rocks 
of Mahabalipuram (6th century a d.), although Kalida ^ 
had already invoked him as a cowherd m the Meghaduta 
u t&sq rafecf^rr )• Later on the cowherd-god 

was made by the author of the Bhagavata Parana to evolve 
one of the subtlest and sublimest of pastoral allegories. 

Visnu — the protector of the Universe. 

The appearance of the Visnu image is 
ation of a householder— the second in 
working and flourishing in the world, 
attendants— all speak of his life of the world, 

been the ideal god to be ’ 

sent metaphysically one of the 
verse viz. f(tjos — activity, Intel 
ed the creation throughout by 
and by removing the destri 
incarnations. 

Visnu-God of the Kings. 

It was the religious injunction of the Hindus that particu- 

1 “ PPWtfct I *RR « 

per*. « 11 * ■ 

Also compare Mahabharata V mi,**** 

^5- h” 


- - - — the ideal represent- 

* * • l the Trimurti-enjoying, 

the world. His dress, ornaments, 
'1. Hence he has 
worshipped by the kings— who repre- 
three great principles of the uni- 
ligence, inertia. Visnu preserv- 
maintaining the life principle, 
ictive element in his various 
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lar deities were to be worshipped by particular sections of the 
whole community. Visnu was the god of the kings 1 and so 
was Indra : thus it is natural to expect that god of the kings 
as well as of the Devas ought to partake of the nature of the 
king in features and dress. All the images of Visriu of what- 
ever variety that may be, strikingly satisfy this condition. 

Royal Support to Visnu-temples. 

Visnu images, it is worth remembering, were invariably 
set up under the direct royal commands. Mathura, Orissa, 
Magadha and Gauda were the centres for the sculptures of 
Visnu, because of the royal leaning towards Visnu-worship. 
So also were Western and Central India under the ruling clans 
of the Maitrakas of Valabhi, Chaulukyas or Solankis and 
VaghelSs of Apahilla Pattan and several other Rajput clans of 
RajputSna and Central India. 

Visnu symbolized as the Central Pillar of the Universe. 

The images of Siva and Visnu are two distinct thought-^- 
images inspiring the symbolism of Indian art. One represents 
the Himalayas as the seat of the creative power, the other as 
the static force which keeps an equilibrium between the two 
opposites— creation and destruction. The first image is that 
of the great Yogi, the second is that of Visnu— the all-pervad- 
ing spirit of life, upholding the heavens with his body, and 
making it the central pillar of the Universe— a singularly 
appropriate metaphor for the towering Himalayan snow-peaks 
seen from the plains of India. 

Visnu-Sahasra-nama. 

Visnu possesses a thousand names by which he is praised. 
The Vihiu-sahasra-nama is found given in the Anusasana 
Parva of the Mahabharata. From among these thousand signi- 
ficant names of praise relating to Visnu, twenty-four (24) are 
considered to be the most important, and are daily repeated 
by devotees in their daily prayers. 

Description of the 24 Visnu images. 

These are first traceable in the Agnipurana given in 12 
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. Corresponding to these twenty-four names .mag 
nu are found sculptured in the Vaisnava temples, 
Sey™ e met with more frequently than elsewhere. 

Diversity In uniformity. 

lases of Visnu are extremely common in this country 
rel first general impresrion oi :<*»?£«* 

rlTS ^maSr^e 13 ^ 

ling on f tu" to 2 £ ST-* the 

+w visnu is characterised by his mace, his lotus, n s 
tS uTSSi (Sscus), or think we do, and when we 


1 sfeq: wm- * 

u ' 11 

3 Tt 5 ^: mi 1 

j^SSTSSrnfiFT ii \ ii 

*re*TT fsrfew < w , i$ 1 

t 't# 'ns *rt ^ u v 11 
ni^: «nft 1 

( v. l. sisft-w* ) 

q^rq5t-qsft steft =* ^ ^ 11 ^ 11 

JW!^r « $ H 

^crrt ^ ssi^t ^ 'HI 'rflPT: »i « « 

^ ^ m-^i as**- 1 

smft 'refW'ns ^ " 4 11 

g^tt^ wm: ^ 1 

:WF ^ t ^ 1 

^n^r-. stfprnct ^ 11 

^ qqftsf ^ * fft 1 

acrof: ^ q?ft ^ ^ 11 
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see a four-armed image with these attributes we call it 
Visnu and pass on. 

Sculptural variety. 

In reality, however, the matter is much more complicated 
than at first appears. Visnu is but a general term for what 
in reality constitutes a considerable variety of different figures, 
to each of which a different name attaches. These varying 
names represent the Deity in his several divergent aspects, 
which are sculpturally differentiated each from each, accord- 
ing to the distribution of his attributes between his several 
hands. 

All these twenty -four images are very much alike : they 
are all standing figures, with no bends in the body (are in 
samabhanga pose ), possessing four arms and adorned with the 
Kirita-mukuia and other usual ornaments; each of them 
standing on a padmasana. The difference between any two of 
such images has to be made out by the way in which the 
sankha, the chakra, the gada, and the padma are found 
distributed among their four hands. 

Permutations of four objects in four hands. 

It is worthy of note that the number of possible permuta- 
tions of four things, taken four at a time is exactly twenty- 
four, and the order in which the permutations of these four 
articles among the four hands is to be observed, is passing, 
as in a circle from the lower right hand to the upper right 
hand, thence to the upper left hand and from there lastly to 
the lower left hand— in a clock-wise manner or as in the 
pradak&na. The word pradaksinam at the end of the first 
verse, supplies the key for understanding the whole system. 1 

Test for the ‘Chaturvimsati Visnu-Murtayas ’ 

The following table is based on the earliest text mention- 
ing the chaturvimsati murtayas the twenty-four varieties of 
Visnu, viz. Agni Purana, Adhyaya 48. Other descriptive lists 
appear in Padma Purana, Adhyaya 78, and in the * Chaturvarga 
Chintamani’ ofHemadri; ( 13th century A. D. ) ; but they are 
neither correct nor complete. However the two texts of 
Mandana on Iconography and Iconometry popular in 


1 Rupamandna mentions these twenty-four varieties as (Special 

forms )» and enunciates the same order for identification : — 

“ w- 3 Ifor 


'«-/! ; 



correctly, probably owing to having Agnipurapa as ineir 
main source. Three variants, however, have crept in these 

texts. 

Table of twenty-four forms . 1 

S = &ankha. q = Chakra. G. = Gada. 

S = Sarnga. 

Kdsava has padma -Sankha-Chakra-G ada he. PSCG ] 

PSCG 13. Vasudeva GSCP 

SPGC l4. Sankarsana GSPC 

GCSP 15 Pradyumna GCSP 

CGPS 16. Aniruddha CGSP 

GPSC 17. Purusottama CPSG 

SCPG 18. Adhoksaja PGSC 

PGCS 19. Nrsimba CPGS 

SCGP 20. Acchyuta GPCS 

9. fedhara 21 - U P endra SGCP 

10. HriSikega GCPS 22. Janardan PCSG 

11. Padmanabha SPCG 23. Han 

12. Damodara SPCG 24. Knsna SGPC 

Identical forms of Vasudeva and Sankarsana. 

The inscription at a village named Ghosundl in Udayapur 
State in BrShmi characters of the 2nd century B. C. reads . 
“ A stone enclosure of worship for Bhagavats Sankai^apa and 
Vasudeva has been erected withm the aiclosure of Ntraya^ 
by the Bhagavata Gajayana, son of Parasari. The w 
of the Memoir 2 on “Archaeolop. and Vaispava ^enf and 
has taken great pains to explain away the different and 
rather an inverted order of the two forms of Vispu, so 
well-known in the Chaturvyuha group, referred t0 ,f J5* 
above inscription. However, if we were to take the help 


Padma. 


1. Ke£ava 

2. Narayana 

3. Madhava 

4. Govinda 

5. Vi£nu 

6. Madhusudana 

7. Trivikrama 

8. Vamana 
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of the list of twenty-four forms of Visru, mentioned above 
and first traceable as early as the date of the Agni-purSna, 
we find that they show a change only in the objects 
taken in the two left hands, otherwise the two images are 
quite identical ( Vasudeva = GSCP ; Sapkarsana = GSPC ) ; and 
accordingly it is suggested they should have been better 
interpreted in the above manner. 

Latitude to sculptors and local varieties. 

The astounding thing about Indian Art that strikes even 
a casual student is the remarkable stability of its traditions 
throughout the course of centuries. Whether it be architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting or music the age-long traditions 
continue to exercise their dominating influence. The tradition 
in Hindu iconography is established and scrupulously guarded 
by the various compilations of the Silpa Sastra, the only 
latitude allowed being local varieties of the standard forms. 
The varieties obtainable in the images of Visnu in Gujarat 
introduced through this paper, are mainly due to this 
latitude. 

Symbolism in Visnu’s attributes. 

Indian architecture and sculpture, in a way, illustrate the 
background of philosophy, theology and religion that are still 
blended together in this country. Sculptures and pictorial 
representations of our various gods and goddesses are 
therefore not only without any significance, but are positively 
symbolical. The figure of Narayana (Visnu) represents 
the idea that he supports the creation made of the five 
gross elements. ( totet — an?, 315, arrant), himself 
being the Supreme Spirit. The four things, Sankha, 
chakra, gada, padma— held in the four hands, respectively 
represent ether, wind, fire and water, the image itself 
representing the earth. 1 The emblems thus held by the 

1 The Visnudharmottara Parana, Khanda III, Adhyaya 86, refers to this 
in the following dialogue : — 

“ 35-TRr I , 

& am i 

feEnpw&qtwrwi 
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image of Vasudeva are symbolic of his transcendental nature. 
According to some, Sankha is symbolical of eternal space, 
the chakra of eternal time, the gada of eternal law and 
unfaili ng punishment consequent on its breach, and the 
padma, symbolising the ever-renewing Creation and its beauty 
and freshness. Two of the attributes of Visnu, namely the 
Mace and Discus are sometimes personified,— -the former 
receiving a female and the latter a male shape. 

Sllpa-texts & Stereotype forms. 

Whether the texts induced the different types of images 
or the types created the texts is difficult to ascertain. The 
former is however more probable in the case of Hindu gods 
and goddesses; for we find, that after a few centuries of 
remarkable growth and artistic spontaneity Hindu icons seem 
to be stultified and stereotyped through the disposition of the 
§ilpa-texts. This phase is marked by the appearance of a 
vast amount of Silpa SSstras starting with the Brihat Samhita 
of Varahamihira ( 4th century A. D. ) 

Decadence in Art. 

Just as Hindu Kavya (poetry) degenerated with the 
appearance of the formal Alamkara literature (Ars Poeiica ) 
from Kavyadarsa to Sahityadarpana and RasagangSdhara, so 
the appearance of Silparatna and Silpasara, Silpasamgraha 
and Manasara, Aparajita Prichha and Rupamardana, signal- 
ised the stereotypization of Hindu iconography. It came to 
be more a matter of definition and faithful execution than of 
spontaneous creation, hence a lack of artistic urge in later 
copies of beautiful originals. 

Abnormal In Indian Art. 

To the average uninitiate of the Western public, Indian 
Art, especially the figures of such gods and goddesses like 
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Visnu, Siva, Trimurti, Ardhanarlsvara, Kartikeya or Durga in 
their numerous poses and functionings with their activities 
and qualities symbolised as hands, heads, weapons and mudras 
appear a little out of the common if not uncanny or 
monstrous and do not yield that satisfied feeling of intellectual 
repose which they derive by gazing at a figure of Apollo or 
Venus d’Medici, whereas in the case of an Indian, their 
importance as religious objects of heartfelt worship and 
devotion is intensified by this very fact of extra limbs and 
weapons, and serves to focus his mind better as a preliminary 
to his enraptured ideal of silent contemplation (Samadhi). 
The uncommon or the out of way images of Visnu such as 
Vaikuntha, Ananta, Trailoka-mohana and Visvarupa are the 
instances in point, not to mention the twenty -four varieties 
of the four-armed Visriu. 

Visnu images classified according to pose. 

Coming to Visnu images, when classified according to 
the pose they are either (i) standing or Sthana murti, (ii) 
seated or Asana mUrti, and (iii) reclining or Sayana murti. 
The present study is restricted to the description of the 
first two groups only, the section on Sesasayi being left out 
for a separate paper. 

Laxmi-Narayana. 

The first group includes two-armed and four-armed 
images of Visriu, sometimes accompanied by His consort 
Laxmi. Plate II. illustrates a dated marble image of Laxmi- 
Narayana standing, having Laxmi to his left It is dated 
Samvat 1310 ( 1264 A.D. ) and is worshipped in a temple at 
Vijapur, North Gujarat in Gaekwar’s territories. Plate HI. 
gives Laxmi-Narayapa seated on Garuda, in black marble, 
which is the principal deity in a Vaisnava temple at Valam, a 
village seven miles off Vijapur, dating not later than 14th 
century A.D. 

The Two-armed Visnu. 

The two-armed figure of Visriu has been called Loka-paia 
Vispu in Vispudharmottara purana ^ ; 

I5 3 : 1 ) It has the posture of Santi and holds gada and 
chakra in the two hands. It has the symbol of Srivatsa on 
the chest and the kirifa and the kundala on the head. The 
image of Sri Nathaji at Nathadwara ( Mewad ) is two- 
armed. Earlier images of Vispu with two hands are rarely 
to be found ; and no image has so far been traced by me. 
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Increase in hands — from two to twenty. 

From the original form of two-armed Vispu developed 
many other images according mostly to the individual tastes 
and conception of the authors and sculptors or the donors of 
such images. When the worshipper thought that his god did 
not look powerful enough, he thought of him in terms of 
innumerable hands, and thus came into vogue the variety of 
forms of the same god Visnu. The twenty-four forms of 
four-armed Vispu, the six-armed Hari-hara-pitamaha or 
Dattatreya, the eight-armed Vaikuntha, the ten-armed 
unnamed form, the twelve-armed Ananta, the fourteen-armed 
variety probably of Ananta ( however unnamed in the texts ), 
the sixteen-armed Trailokamohana and the twenty -armed 
Visvarupa, show the gradual growth in the complexity of 
the idea about the image of Vispu . 1 

Published Images of four-armed Visnu. 

T. Gopinath Rao has published six of the twenty-four 
forms of four-armed Visnu in his “ Elements of Hindu Icono- 
graphy”, Vol. I., Part I. (1915). They are Kesava, Madhava, 
Govinda, Madhusudana, Hari and Sri Krispa — all of whom were 
fortunately found together in one temple— the Chennakesava- 
Swami temple at Belur in Mysore State. Pandit Bidyabinod 
published the images of Trivikrama, Janardana, Adhoksaja 
and Srldhara from the collection of the Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta. (“Memoirs of the Arch., Survey of India” No. 2, 
1920 ) in his memoir on “ Varieties of Vispu Images ”. All the 
Vispu images illustrated in the “ Iconography of Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum” (1929) by N. K. BhattasSli are, it is 
curious to note, of the Trivikrama type (Padma, Gada, 
Chakra, Sankha). It appears that the Trivikrama form— quite 
reminiscent of Sun— Vispu, who traverses the three worlds in 
three steps, is most popular among Hindus. 2 It is desired 
through this paper to illustrate such and other forms of Visnu, 
obtained for the main part in Western India. 

Pour-armed varieties from Gujarat. 

The image of Damodara (Plate IV) holding padma, 

1 Mahamahopadhyaya Gaurisankar Oza refers to the conception of Visnu 
Images with hands ranging from 14 to =24 in his Hindi " Lectures on Mediaeval 
Hindu Culture ” (Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 1928) on P. 20; however 
no text in its support is quoted by him* 

2 Dr. H. D. Sankaiia has published in Bom. Univ. Journal, Vol. VII, Part IV, 
January 1939, three varieties of Visnu-Purusottama, Adhoksaja and Janardana 
— all the three carved in one panel— from Taibpur a village near Kapadvanj in 
Kaira District, ( Central Gujarat ) now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
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sankha, gada and chakra respectively is a fine piece of 
mediaeval Gujarat sculpture. It is worshipped in a temple at 
Vijapur ( Baroda State territories ). 

Damodara : Hrisikesa: 

Image of Hrisikesa (Piate V) with the name inscribed 
on the pedestal, with prisfha matra, lies in the ruins of 
Kotyarka temple on the banks of Sabarmati in the Mahudi 
village, seven miles off Vijapur. It is a very fine and beautiful 
piece of sculpture in greenish sandstone. All the four hands 
having been broken, we have to rely on the inscription for its 
identification. The formula. Gada, Chakra, Padma, Sapkha 
( GCPS) is very probably applicable as the broken chakra can 
be seen in the upper right hand. 

The outskirts of this place are inhabited by Bhils and 
other jungle-tribes. In the texts given in the Rupamandana 
and the Devatamurti prakarapa showing the suitability of 
particular forms of Visnu for particular castes, we find that 
God Hrisikesa is the bestower of happiness to Bhils, potters, 
washermen etc . 1 This fact also supports the identification 
of this broken image as being that of Hrisikesa. 

Vasudeva or Kesava. 

The images with Sankha in the upper right hand and 
chakra in the upper left hand be either Vasudeva or Kesava. 
This image (Plate VI) of white marble is found on the wall 
adjoining the bridge near Saraswati river, Patan ; and presents 
a dubious variety of the twenty-four forms. 

Miniature Visnu — figure on the Head. 

The noteworthy feature of this icon is a miniature-figure 
of Visnu on the top of the principal deity, and this shows the 
Vaisnava origin of the deity. This suggests the influence of 
the Buddhist idea of the parental Dhyani Buddha being placed 
at the top of the main deity, showing the origin of the deity 
or family to which the deity originally belonged. Thus in 
Buddhist images the miniature-figures of Aksobhya, 
Amitabha, Ratnasambhava, Amoghasiddhi and Vairochana 
on the crown show that the main deity is an emanation of 
one or the other of the Dhyani Buddhas and belongs to his 
family. We shall note this fact again later on while describ- 
ing the sixteen-armed image of Trailoka-mohana. 


; 
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Trivikrama or Upendra. 

Trivikrama and Upendra are the two forms of Visnu, 
whose upper right and upper left hand respectively hold Gads 
and chakra. Plates VII and VIII illustrate exquisite but muti- 
lated images of Vispu in this form. The former is in the 
collection of the Baroda Museum; the latter an earlier piece is 
from the Dr. Pandya Abhyasagriha, collection, Patan. (N. Guj.) 

Beautiful yet mutilated Visnu images. 

The standing image of Visnu ( Plates VII, VIII ) is one of 
the most beautiful sculptures in round that have been seen 
in this part of India. In spite of the mutilation of the arms 
and the feet, whatever remains is singularly beautiful. The 
magnificent repose of the face, the beautiful modelling of the 
figure, the elaboration of the ornaments, the prabhSmapdala 
and the kirifa and every other detail fits in with conception 
of the divine guardian of the universe. The eyes are half- 
closed and the facial expression is one of intense contempla- 
tion. The superb poise of the head, bold shoulders, the 
slim round body, the lion-like waist, the jewelled crown, the 
rich ear-rings, necklaces and the gorgeous girdle — all combine 
to make a wonderfully harmonious and beautiful representa- 
tion of Visriu. 

Aesthetic value of these images. 

The manly vigour of these images is tempered by an 
extraordinary fascination of serene loveliness which the 
sculptors of the best period of Mediaeval Indian Sculpture 
had succeeded in producing. The divinely mysterious smile 
that lights up the countenance of these images beams forth 
through the medium of stone, either sandstone or marble — 
and affords an unending source of joy for the worshippers of 
the beautiful and the sublime— which bear ample testimony 
to the art of the sculptors, who were not without a fine sense 
of the beautiful. 

Forms of Visnu not Identified. 

Over and above the regular forms arrived at by the 
permutations of the four objects in Visnu’s hands, we come 
across sculptures, the identification of which baffles us. 
Over and above the fact that Padma is replaced by AksamSla 
(rosary) in these images, they afford other points of note 
also. 

Visnu with the varada mudra and rosary. 

The image in Plate IX carries in the two right hands the 
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rosary with the varada or the gift-bestowing mudra and the 
gada, and in the two left the chakra and the sankha. The 
principal deity is accompanied by four divinities reaching the 
girdle, representing the four ayudha-devatas carrying chakra, 
rosary, padma ( by a female ), and sankha. Besides these, 
above the shoulders of the principal deity are represented 
Brahma and Siva suggesting a subordinate position for them 
in the Trimurti. In the middle of the stone are curved two 
figures kneeling at the image, apparently on a different 
plane. The image which now lies in Sefh Hafhising’s Jaina 
Temple at Ahmedabad has been tampered with by some 
ugly paint. 

The other image (Plate X) from UnzS, North Gujarat, 
bears an inscription on the pedestal— sft fm but it has the 
two left hands mutilated; the two right showing varada 
with rosary and the chakra. 

The third specimen from a temple in Patan ( Plate XI ) 
is a figure of Visnu in black granite and seems to be a very 
old sculpture . 1 It is richly ornamented. 

A broken figure of Visnu in black stone, in the newly 
started collection at the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmeda- 
bad, is very interesting in that the parikara or the panel round 
about the image contains beautiful forms of Dasavatara, five 
on each, in accordance with the Silpa-texts. 

Seated Visnu images with hands more than four. 

The group of seated images of Visnu with either eight, 
twelve, fourteen, sixteen or twenty hands is peculiar to 
Western India Sculpture only . 2 The formula and descrip- 
tion of these images are found in the Silpa-texts of Mandana 
—the Rupamandana and the Devatamurti-prakarana— and 
nowhere else. " It appears that the dhydnas of such rare and 
unusual forms of images were subsequently modified or 
amplified in consideration of novel creations of their age. 
Hence no specimen of twelve-armed Vispu has so far been 

1 Dr. B. Bhattacharya has noticed two such images from Gujarat* wherein, 
however, the place of gada is taken by the rotary. 

2 A four-armed image of Visnu -Govinda seated on traditional Garuda, 
simple yet striking in design and exactly identical in style to Western Indian 
Vi£nu images is published in Plate XXXII facing page 87 in N. K. Bhattasali's 
Iconography of Sculptures in the Deccan Museum w (1929). 

Another four-armed image from Gujarat with rosary and lotus in the right 
hands and disc and conch in, the left, seated on Garuda is described by Dr. B. 
Bhattacharya in “ Indian Culture ” Vol. 1 No. 3 on p. 439 (1934). 
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traced by me ; whereas specimens of ten and fourteen-armed 
images are not so rare. 

Dhyana of Vaikuntha. 

The description of Vaikuntha in the Rupamamjana is as 
under Vaikuntha I shall now describe, who is eight-armed 
and very powerful, rides on Garuda and is four-faced and 
should be made by those who desire peace. In the four right 
hands should be placed the gada, sword, arrow and chakra ; 
and in the four left hands, the sankha, kheta ( stick }, bow and 
lotus.” 1 

Actual sculptures of 8 armed Visnu. 

In the actual sculptures of Vaikuntha, however, that are 
met with, some change either in the order of the hands or in 
the nature of objects held by them is found. In Plate XII, the 
fourth lower right hand holds sankha instead of chakra, 
as in the text, with a similar change of chakra in place of 
sankha. The two faces on two sides of the face are not quite 
visible in the photograph, though they do exist. Vispu is 
seated on Garuda. 

Living tradition of Sculpture in Gujarat. 

That the technique of sculpture in Western India, as found 
enunciated in the silpa texts of Sutradhara Mandana was a 
living art and the tradition was handed down to posterity even 
upto the beginning of the 19th century as a guide to actual 
execution is corroborated by the find of an omnibus volume of 
Mss. from the Ms. collection of Sri Dahilaxmi PustakSlaya, 
Nadiai 2 The volume contains Gujarati prose-renderings of the 
Rupamandana, Rupavatara, Devatamurti— -prakararia, VSstu- 
sara and Vashimapjari, with original Sanskrit texts of some of 
them: The following relevant extract is given to convey an 
idea as to the nature of these “ Notes meant for guidance in 
actual sculptures 

cn#*FF I! 

W m w 5 ? ^ | 

'tit ^ u ” 

— 3To HV 

2 My thanks are due to Sjt Popatlal J. YSjnik, BA., The President of 
the PustakSlaya, for making it convenient for me to inspect the Ms. 
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Vatkuntha Images noticed earlier. 

Another figure of Vaikunfha from Gujarat described by Dr. 
B. BhattScharya in his paper on “Eight Mediaeval Hindu images 
in the collection of Prince Pratapsimha Maharaja GaekwSd” 
(Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, 1934) has been noted to have 
two changes in the symbols held in the hands : noose instead 
of arrows and ankusa in place of bow. 

Vaikunfhanath from Badami illustrated on Plate LXXV in 
“Elements of Hindu Iconography” Vol. I, Part I, by T. Gopinath 
Rao, is a standing figure and has very little claim to elegance 
or serenity of expression. Could it really be Vaikunfha ? 
Actual Sculptures of 10-armed Visnu. 

Goddess Parvati is commonly known as dasa-bhuja, 
purporting to. hold sway over the ten directions. Similarly 
a kindred variety of Visnu with 10 hands appears to have 
been conceived by sculptors and donors ; and two specimens 
are located in the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, having been acquired from Taib-pur, a village near 
Kapadvanj in Kaira Dist., (Central Gujarat). 

The two sculptures illustrated here 1 ( Plates XIII & XIV) 
are. almost identical in style, although there is a remarkable 
variety in . the execution of the mukuta. The size of the 
image, which forms a part of a long panel is about 2 feet. 

They appear to belong to a period not later than the 14th 
century. 

In this form, two front hands are in YogamudrS, as in 
the case of 12-handed, 16-handed and 20-handed icons. 
Addition of two hands in Yoga-mudrS is the connecting link 
between the Vaikunfha-variety on one hand and the Ananta, 
Trail oka-mohana and Visvarupa on the other. Of the rest, 

* These photographs are due to the courtesy of Sjt. G. V. Acharya and 

bjt .R. G. Gyani, both of the Prince of Wales Museum, Archaeological Section, 
Bombay, 

, They were first published along with the whole panel In a miniature form, 
by Dr. H. D. Sanklia i n Bom. Univ. Journal, for January 1939 . 
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the four hands on the right, beginning with the lower right j 

are respectively in varada-mudrS, holding sword and wheel, 
and in abhaya-mudra ; those on the left have respectively a i 

kamandalu, a citron, gada and abhayamudra. It appears to ,j 

be a development of Vaikuntha-form, as we find a similar j 

development of Ananta in 14-armed specimens. 

Dtayana of Ananta. '] 

Ananta has several forms and is conceived to be endowed 
with almost all the divine powers ( Saktis ). “The image of 
this deity should have twelve hands and four faces, and 
should be seated on Garuda. One of the right hands should 
be in the varada pose, and the remaining five should carry 
the gads, the khadga, the chakra, the vajra and the ankusa ; 
in the left hands should be held the sankha, the khetaka, the 
dhanus, the padma, the dancla and the pSsa.” 1 | 

No Specimen of 12-armed Visnu. 

In spite of the injunction of the text for designing twelve 
hands for Ananta-murti, not a single specimen has so far come 
to my notice. We have instead an addition of two hands, one 
on each side in this type of image, with profuse variation _ in 
the order of the objects and the side of the hands holding 
them. Maybe the protector of the 14 worlds ( loka ) might 
have been conceived to have an equal number of hands ! j 

Actual Sculptures of 14-armed Visnu. 

Plate XV is a very beautiful piece of Gujarati sculpture 
found from the valley formed at the confluence of Sabarmati 
with Hathmati in north-east Gujarat. It is now lying in a 
niche in the newly built temple of Kotyarka in Khadat- 
Mahudi village in Vijapur Taluka*. The serenity of the face 
and the exquisite workmanship of the sculptor compels admi- 
ration for his skill. It has two other faces on either side, the 


§ *I?T ^ srsnpft 5R: I 
5M: gg: qxi ^ II 

— 3To *#8 V, 

2 This and the other image of Visvarupa, to be noticed later on, were first 
j brought to public notice by my friend Sjt Ravisankar Rival, Principal, GujarSt 

: Kala-sangha, Ahmedabad in an article on “ Kotyarka ” in ‘ Kumar , Monthly 


( Guiardti ) in 1928. 
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The other specimens of the same Trailoka-mohana 
variety (Plate XIX) is from Sandera village, Siddhapur Taluka. 
[t was illustrated in my paper on “Gujarati or the Western 
School of Mediaeval Indian Sculpture”, in the Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly for September 1938. It is again reproduced by 
Dr. Sankalia . 2 It has a miniature-figure of Visnu on the top. 

Dhyana of Visvarupa. 

The image of Visvarupa is remarkable for its iconographic 
peculiarities and its rarity. “It is four-faced and is endowed 
with twenty hands. He shows the patakamudra, plough-share, 
gankha, vajra, ankusa, arrow, chakra, citron and the varada- 
mudra. In the left hands are shown the pataka (flag), danda, 
pasa, gada, sword, lotus, horn, musala and rosary. Two other 
hands show the yogamudra .” 2 

1 — “ m i 

SsSV- TRU syts^RWsIM sfc'hi: 11 

j^sar ^ it ” 

. Sfo %o § 

2 Dr. Sankalia describes this image as “ either Trailoka-mohana or ViSva 
irupa There is no room for such a doubt, however. 

3 “efftPTf 1 

qcITO SERteWI II 

=5^ id I 

qgTW =g =3 II 

41*1^1 {1^: II 
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Actual Sculptures of 20-Armed Visnu. 

Out of the three specimens given here to illustrate the 
Visvarupa form of Visriu, (Plate XX) is now at the temple of 
Kotyarka, newly built in Khadata-Mahudi village, Vijapur 
Taluka. It has three faces : and the position of the objects 
answers well the description quoted above. 

The second specimen (Plate XI) is from Balaram, 7 miles 
off Palanpur, two of whose principal hands holding yoga-mudra 
are broken. The remarkable thing about this image is the 
third face to the left, which has a similarity to the face of man- 
lion. 

Third specimen (Plate XXII) is the image worshipped in 
the Narayanji temple at Patan, the awkward new enamel eyes, 
moustaches and the tilaka are easily marked out from the 
genuine workmanship in marble. The seated image is about 
3-5 feet high. 

Iconographic peculiarities. 

The Visvarupa image of Visriu is remarkable for its icono- 
graphic peculiarities and its rarity in Indian sculpture. These 
images are made of marble which admits of fine workmanship ; 
and hence occasional varieties in the position of objects in the 
various hands are met with. These iconographic peculiarities 
are the result of the stone material used by the sculptor who 
fashions the objects according to his convenience. 

One such image is described by Dr. Bhattacharya in his 
paper, referred to above. The Visvarupa image reminds us of 
the Visvarupa-darsana given by lord Krisna to Arjuna. It 
may be that this form might have had its suggestion from 
such references to the All-mighty Visnu. 

Visnu images with four faces. 

Two types of Visnu images according to the number of 
faces have been noticed. First type is a one-headed smiling 
figure with either two or four or even twenty arms. The second 
type represents him as having four faces as in the special 
forms of Visriu: viz. Vaikuntha, Ananta, Trailoka-mohana and 
Visvarupa. These are faces of a man, a manlion, a woman 
and a boar. ( See Plates XV to XXII ). 

Artistic peculiarities of Gujarati Sculpture. 

The artistic peculiarities of Gujarati sculptures bear a 
dose resemblance to the spedmens of Bengali and Orissian 
sculpture. The delicate ornamentation, artistic expression, 
boldness of outline, definiteness of detail, and the pleasing 
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effect produced on me mraa 01 ever y omooxer maxe me 
images of this media eval Period the product of the best days 
of Hindu art, particukriy in Gujarat. From the Visnu images 

introduced through this paper ’ one wiU be able t0 see for 
himself that they are beautifully and yet delicately ornamented; 
and the expression of the face is natural, serene and peaceful 
( saumya ). The form of the body, the garments, the various 
objects, symbols ,* and ornaments are found depicted faithfully 
accor ding to the texts; yet the hand of the artist is always there. 

Times fostering Fine Arts. 

This was possible because Gujarat enjoyed political tran- 
quillity in the reign of the Solanki things hlulara ja, Bhlmadeva 
Siddharaja, Rumania, and. some Kings of the Vaghela 
branch, though occasionally it was disturbed by the inroads 
of Muslim iconoclasts. Accordingly art, literature, trade, etc., 
could flourish well in the province. On casting a glance at 
the contemoorarv currents of Mediaeva lArt in India, we. 
find, that its best period ranged from the 9th century 
onwards to the 13th century, before the general conquest 
of the various provinces by the Mahomedans, when the . Hindu 
artistic talent got a set back and soon degenerated into a 
decadent art. This is the same period when the Pala and 
Sena schools of art flourished in Bengal and the Utkala and 
Kalinga schools of art in Orissa. 

Gujarati phase of Mediaeval Indian Sculpture. 

Gujarat is a rich mine of archaeological, remains ; and 
deserves, therefore, to be studied as an art-province which has 
a dialect of its own, although it is not unrelated to that of the 
contemporary currents in the other branches of the so-called 
“Western School of Sculpture.” From the beautiful speci- 
mens of sculpture that are coming to light 1 one is led to 
believe that Gujarat of the palmiest days of rule by the 
Solankis and the Vaghelas— say from the 10th century to the 
end of the 13th and a few centuries later,— had fostered the 
growth of a remarkable provincial school of sculpture. 

Varieties of Hindu Iconography in Rupamandana worth a study. 

The text of “ Rupamandana ” by Sutradhara Manflana 
records many varieties of Brahmanical images such as those 

1 Beautiful images of 14-armed ViSnu, Sarasvati, Ganesa and other 
Brahmanical gods were recently (May 1939) dug out while construing the 
new Sardar Vallabhbhai Bridge over Sabarmati in Ahmedahad. They are 
believed to he of the davs of Kama Solanki, who founded Karnavati m the 11th 
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of Visnu, Gauri, Hari Kara and others ; and they deserve to 
be studied thoroughly with the help of actual images that are 
very likely to be met with scattered over Western India, which 
ranges from Mt. Abu in the north to the Elephants Caves, 
covering the broad tract of river valleys— those of Sarasvati, 
Sabarmati, Mahi, NarmadS and Tapti which fostered civiliza- 
tion and culture of the mediaeval Hindu India. 

Illustrations exclusively from North Gujarat 
It may be remarked however that all the specimens 
illustrated in this study are exclusively from North Gujarat. 
Extensive tours, therefore, in ancient sites over the whole of 
Gujarat, KathiSwad and Cutch are bound to furnish numerous 
finds, rich in artistic value as well. 
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BUDDHIST INFLUENCE IN GUJARAT 
AND KATHIAWAD 


Akchasological Department, cakuua. 

The study of the prevalence of Buddhism in this province 
of Gujarat, whose sister faith, i.e., Jainism, has tod such t a 
dominating sway over the religious phase of the We sof E the 
GuiaraGs, has not received sufficient attention. Its cause is 

ty of material, monumental, docu- 
confronts students of Buddhism. 

elsewhere in 
since the days of Asoka— 

* found— is too 
" l. Unfortunately very 
to light and most of our evi- 

It is proposed to 

- the available traces of Buddhism 
Buddhist relics which have been 
* i Archaeological Department, with 
stimulate scholars here to study the subject 
and collect more evidence of Buddhist relics. 

The earliest Buddhist monument on this side of India so 
far known is the famous Asokan Rock at Gimar near Junaga^ 
nKathiawad. Besides the Asokan Edicts engraved on the 
boulder we get the inscriptions of Rudradaman andSkandagup * 
engraved on it. The former 1 speaks of Asoka s Yavana - 
nor Tushaspha, who supervised the construction of the Sudar 
sana lake at the foot of the hill. There are grounds to beliew 
that Buddhism had penetrated into Saurashtra or ^kxawaj 
even before Asoka’s time. While speaking about Fa- a-pi o 
Valabhi, Hieun Tsang 2 remarks “ When Tathagata liwd 
the world, he often travelled through this 
Asokaraja raised monuments or built 

where Buddha rested”. The tradition recorded by the famou 

1. Epigraph ia Indica, VIII. 4647. 

2* SirYu-Ki, Beal ii-267, -AA AskA 


mentary or scriptural, which 
That Buddhism flourished in this province as 

India side by side with Hinduism ever 

and we need not be surprised if earlier traces^are 
well-known a fact to need demonstration, 
few structural remains have come t_ „ 
dence has to be based on literary sources, 
give here a brief outline of t*. 
and describe some new L— 
brought to light by the Baroda 
a hope that it may stimulate 9 
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Chinese traveller seems to have been based on facts. For a 
long period after this we get a lacuna. From the Jatakas 
or Buddhist Birth-Stories we learn that Bhrigukachchha 1 
(modem Broach) and Supparaka (modem Sopara) 2 situated 
on the sea-board of Gujarat played a prominent part as 
emporiums. According to Periplus, 3 the coins of Appollodotus 
and Menander were found circulated in Broach (1st cen. 
a.d.) . The latter is the most celebrated of Yavana kings. He 
is Milinda, king of Sakala, who plays a leading part in the 
Milinda-panha, a Buddhist philosophic treatise in the form of 
a dialogue between the king and the sage Nagasena who con- 
verted the king to Buddhism. His coins are found in great 
numbers there. 

It cannot be said with certainty what the religion of the 
Western Kshatrapas was. Foreign tribes like the Sakas always 
assimilated themselves with the Indians and espoused either 
Hinduism or Buddhism. The Kshatrapas very probably were 
Buddhists like their over-lords the Kushanas, Kanishka for 
example. The symbols on their coins, especially the Chaitya 
symbol, may support this hypothesis. It also appears that 
Jainism flourished under the Western Kshatrapas as is evident 
from some stone inscriptions incised during their reign. Two 4 
such records, for example, of the reign of Rudradaman, found 
m Andhau in Cutch, mention Rishabhadeva, a Jaina pontiff 
and the Junagadh inscription 5 of the time of the grandson of 
the Kshatrapa Jayadaman contains a veiled reference to 
Jainism in the expression 1 Kevali-jnana* etc. This does not 
mean that the Kshatrapas were Jainas but that Jainism flourish- 
! d . under them. This is the earliest epigraphical reference to 
Jainism in Kathiawad. But one thing appears certain that 

was more powerful of the two in the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era and that the gradual fall of the former 

paved the way of the latter to the eminence it reached during 
the medieval period. 

The old Buddhist monuments in this province, which 
chronologically came after the Asokan rock at Gimar, are the 
various Buddhist caves in the mountains of Kathiawad, con- 
structed m the early cen turies of the Christian era. These are 

1. Jataka, III, 188. 

2. Indian Antiquary, XVI. pp. I, 495 

3. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. ’l, pp tf.ig 

4. Epigraphia Indica XVI, 23. 

5. Ibid, p. 239. 
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situated at Junagadh, Talaja, Sana, Dhank and Sidhsar. Some 
of these caves, e.g. one of. the caves near Bawa Pyara s Math 
near Junagadh and some caves near Dhank, 1 are considered to 
be Jaina. The probability is that they were originally Resigned 
for Buddhist monks and devoted to the Jainas after they had 
ceased to be used by the Buddhists. All these caves are more 
than hundred in number and of plain workmanship. If the 
suggestion of the Bombay Gazetteer* is acceptable some of 
these caves may represent the monasteries constructed by various 
Valabhi kings and in that case some may belong to the 7, th or 
8th cen a.d. also. This view is strengthened by the fart 
that no traces of these Viharas are left near modern Jala which 
represents ancient Valabhi. The Bahadurkhan Museum at 
Junagadh contains Buddhist relics excavated from the Bona 

S ^After th the Kshatrapas some of the Maitraka rulers of 
Valabhi play a prominent part as patrons of Buddhism. 
Valabhi is identified with modem Vala near Bhavamgar^ m 
Kathiawad. No structural monuments of the Valabhi rulers 
are' available but we have been lucky in securing more than 
W copperplate grants of them, in about 25 of 
of gifts to various Buddhist Viharas are made The Maitra 
kars were staunch Saivas though they were tolerant 
others faiths. According to the ManjutnMutehdpa <V- 587a) 

htaslf pUZLamaLvara ' a devout wo^u^of^rv^ 
and the claim of the Mahjusn-Mutakalpa cannot be ac 
nented Possibly the Buddhirts looked upon him as of 
Sf relS on account of his constructing monastery 
and his gifts towards them. Ladies of the royal hou ^° 1 ^ 1 
Dudda and Mimma, had become Buddhist nuns. The Vihara 
of Dudda appears to have been the biggest and included smal 
Viharas in its precincts. Besides this Vzfecra mention j m 
of the Viharas of Acharya Bhadanta Buddhadasa, Mimma, 
Acharya Bhadanta Sthiramati, Gohaka, Divirapati Stondabhata 
Bhikshu Vimalagupta, Purnabhatta, Yakshasura i and Stem*. 
ah tnw not Buddhists, e.g. Skandabhata, but tolerant 



; 


nmaus wno consxructea vmaras tor Buddhist monks and nuns 
Sthiramati was one of the disciples of Vasubandhu, who wrote 
commentaries on the works of his master. He founded the 
Vihara of SrI-Bappapada at Valabhl and Hieun Tsang corro- 
borates this. 1 Endowments were made to these Viharas by 
various Valabhi rulers in order to defray the charges of repairs • 
of boarding, lodging, and clothing of the monks ; and of the 
materials of worship. In one place we are told that a part of 
the income was to be spent on copying Buddhist scriptures for 
the liberty of the monastery 2 . Druvasena II. alias Baladitya 
of Valabhl was married to a daughter of Harsha. Hieun Tsang 
tells that this Dhruvasena accompanied Harsha on many of his 
expeditions and was present at his great alms-giving ceremony 
at Prayaga. His son Dharasena IV succeeded to Harsha’s 
empire, 3 and he is the only Valabhl ruler who is styled 
Chakravartin. 4 Hieun Tsang (in 639 A.D.) has spoken of 
Valabhl in eulogistic terms. He says' 5 “ —In the country of 
Valabhl are several hundred monasteries or Sangharamas with 
about 6,000 monks. Most of them study the HInayana according 
to the Sammatlya school. There are several hundred temples 
of Devas and Sectaries of many sorts—”. Valabhl was a seat 
of Buddhist learning which produced scholars like Sthiramati 
and Gunmati and It-sing found 6 that it vied with Nalanda in 
that respect. Hieun Tsang 7 found that Buddhism had taken 
root and prospered^ in other parts of the modern greater Gujarat 
e.g. m Cutch, Surashtra, Gurjara, Anandapura ( modem Vad- 
nagar ) . _ This will show that side by side with Brahmanism 
( and Jainism ) Buddhism played an important role in the life 
of the people of this province upto the 7th cen. a.d. 

/■Qci The was observed by the merchant Suleman 8 

(851 a.d.) , ai little more than 210 years after Hieun Tsang. 
He descnbes Jurz or Gujarat as bordering on the kingdom of 
Balhara. He found that the chief religion in Gujiit was 
Buddhism and notices that the principles of the religion of 

1. SPYu-ki, Beal ii. 268. 

2. Indian Antiquary, September, 1925, p 39 

3 ' P ‘ 63 (W ‘ m ' 847) - imperial History of 

t: 15 ” d *• — - » — 

6 ' r rXtai." " p - 177 (,ran,,ated * 

7. Si-yu-ki, ii. 259-260, 266-270. 

8. Bombay Gazetteer, Vo 1. I, pt. 1, p, 505 
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China were brought from India and that the Chinese ascribe 
to the Indian the introduction of Buddha into their country. 
Al-Idrisi 1 (end of the 11th cen. a.d.) says that the inhabit- 
ants of Kambaya were Buddhist and that the Balhara also 
worshipped the idol of Buddha. The last author may have mis- 
taken Jainism for Buddhism for by his time Buddhism had los* 
ground here as elsewhere. The 8th or 9th century a.d. wi 
nessed the downfall of Buddhism and the consequent nse of 

Jainism. , „ . , . 

I have so far given a brief outline of Buddhist traces left 

to us in the form of monuments and in literature. Now I shall 
describe in detail the Buddhist relics brought to light by the 
Baroda Archaeological Department. 

The Mahudi Images. 

In a village called Mahudi in the Vijapur Taluka of the 
Mehsana District of Baroda four bronze images were unearthed 
a few years ago in the compound of the old Kotyarka temple 
which is situated on the top of a hill on the right bank of the 
Sabaramati. Of these, three small images are in the custody o 
the State Archaeological Department and the fourth inscribed 
image is fixed in a cement platform in the temple itself by its 
Pujari who makes a living on it by collecting the money o ere 
to it by the devout Jainas who are told that it is of Rishabha- 
deva, one of their Tirthahkaras. And in fact to laymen the 
images do appear to be Jaina by their great resemblance to the 
known marble images of the Tirthankams. Dr. Hira- 
nanda Sastri has after a very mature deliberation come to 
the conclusion that they are representations of tthe Buddha 
himself. He has very carefully marshalled arguments m 
support of his contention, and for his masterly exposi- 
tion of the subject readers will do well to consult the Annua 
Report of the Archeological Department, Baroda for the year 
1937-38. The images have been illustrated there for .the benefi 
of the students of Indian Iconography. The biggest image has 
on its prabhavali an inscription, one line of which is partially 
readable. On paleographic grounds the inscription can be 
assigned to the early centuries of the Christian era. The find 
of these images is indeed unique on this side of India as few 
metal objects of such antiquity have been secured so far. 

Relics on the Tdrahgd Hill. 

Other interring Buddhist relics were seen by me on the 
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Taranga Hill and they have not been fully described or men- 
tioned so far. Taranga is one of the Jaina tirthas or sacred 
places of pilgrimage. It is situated near the small village of 
Timba among the hills on the west bank of the Sabaramati river 
in Gadhwada District of the Mahikantha Agency in Northern 
Gujarat. It is about five miles to the north-east of the Railway 
Station of that name which is the terminus of the Mehsana- 
Taranga Hill Section of the G. B. S. Rlys. There are three 
peaks and in the basin of it are situated the Jaina sanctuaries. 
Round the hill is a fort-wall. It is approached by a path which 
leads through about three miles of flat scrub-covered country. 
Then one has to go up a steep slope of loose sand for half a mile 
followed by a roughly paved ascent. After climbing this ascent 
one has to pass through a large arched portal in the rampart. 
Finally going down a very gentle descent one reaches a basin 
among the hills in the middle of which and surrounded by an 
extensive courtyard stands the temple of Ajitanatha built by 
Kumarapala (1143-1174 A.D.), in his later years. Nearby 
are some Digambara shrines also. For a graphic account of 
the Ajitanatha temple readers may refer to the Architectural 
Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, by Burgess and Cousens, 
(pp. 114-116). ~ ' 

At a short distance after entering the fort-wall a way 
branches off and leads us to the basin of ravine, along a steep 
sandy slope. The situation is fascinating and it is cool shade 
of trees everywhere. Near the ravines are two shrines which 
are Buddhist. They have not been noticed by Burgess and 
Cousens. That Taransa was a Buddhist tirihn ^rirnnoiKr ic. 


1, Kumar apalacharita, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 

2. Ibid. pp. 462-3. 
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Thus even according to the Jaina tradition Jainism followed 
Buddhism even on this hill. Now I shall describe the Buddhist 
relics on the hill to which a reference is made in the previous 
paragraph. 

(1) Tarana-mata temple. 

This temple is carved inside a rock, and on a platform 15' 
X 2' X 3' stand nine images, many of which are now mutilated. 
All of them are Buddhist but cannot be identified with certainty. 
Only one of them appears to be of Avalokitesvara from the lotus 
stalk in his right hand. The central female image is pointed 
out as that of Tarana-mata. The images could not be studied 
properly on account of darkness inside, nor could they be 
photographed. Photo taken with flash-light arrangement will 
help to identify some more of them. 

(2) Dharam-mata. 

The accompanying plate (see Plate) illustrates the 
image of Tarn about (4' height) which is housed in a small 
shrine nearby. The image is locally known as Dharanl-mata. The 
Goddess is seated in the lalita pose, on a lotus seat on which her 
left leg is folded, with her right foot hanging down and resting 
on a small lotus. Her right hand, the palm of which is broken 
off and rests on her thigh must have been in the varada pose if 
the proposed identification is correct. The palm of the left 
hand also is broken but the lotus and its stalk which she must 
have held in it are visible. Very probably the image is of Varada- 
Tara. Over the halo of lustre behind the head of the goddess 
there is a picturesque ornament with a double-winged bird over 
which on a lotus seat is seated Amitabha. As a matter of fact 
we should have expected Akshobhya. 

The presence of Amitabha, however, can be accounted for 
in this way. Tara is the counterpart of Avalokitesvara who 
emanates from the dhyam Buddha Amitabha. Naturally Ami- 
tabha is represented in the image of the female counterpart of 
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Avalokitesvara. On both the sides of Amitabha are flying atten- 
dants with garlands in their hands. Just below them are two 
Bodhisattvas, who can be recognised as Maitreya and Avalo- 
kitesvara, on the right and left of the seat of Amitabha. Avalo- 
kitesvara is on the left as can be seen from the stalk of lotus 
springing from his broken left hand. The figure on the left is 
that of Maitreya as can be inferred from the flower in his left 
hand. If the identification is correct the flower ought to be 
Nagakesara. According to his dhyana when Maitreya appears 
as a minor god he carries a chaurie in the right hand and a 
Nagakesara flower in the left. ( See Indian Buddhist Icono- 
graphy by Dr. B. Bhattacharya p. 14 ) . Both are seated on 
lotus seats. Then there are four attendants deities two on each 
side. Their identification is conjectural as they are mutilated. 
If however it is correct, on the right of the goddess we should 
get Mahamayuri and Janguli. Instead of the latter we get 
Hayagnva who can be recognised by his terrible appearance and 
the staff he wields. The goddess above Hayagnva seems to be 
Mahamayun. The figure on the left corresponding to Haya- 
gnva appears to be of the four-armed Ekajata. Her left hands 
are mutilated. She probably carries in the right hands a sword 
and an arrow as her dhyana requires. An interesting point 
here is that Ekajata is seated on what looks like a tiger. Above 
Ekajata is a seated attendant who can be identified as 
Asokakanta Marichi from the branch ( of Asoka ? ) she holds 
on her right shoulder. All these attendants are seated on lotus 
seats. The only divergence from the image of Varada-Tara is 
the presence of Hayagnva in place of Janguli. The identifica- 
tion of these attendants is tentatively proposed. Below the seat 
of Tarara are seen the seven Jewels 1 of the Buddhists, which 
are represented in the following order from left to right.— 


1. The Seven Jewels. 

The ratnas according to Buddhism are three, seven, or sixteen in number. 
The Jainas have fourteen ratnas, whereas the Hindus have fourteen, nine or 
five. 

The Mowing are the seven ratnas or jewels observed in the sculpture 
under notice, according to Pali Text Society’s Pali English Dictionary : — “ A 
set of seven valuables belonging to the throne (empire) of a (world-) king. 
These are enumerated singly as follows 

(t) the wheel ( Chakra ) (Dighamkdya, II, 172 ff) ; 

(2) the elephant (hatthi) (ibid II 174, 187, 197) ; ’ 

(3) the horse (asso) (ibid) ; 

(4) the gem (mam) (ibid ii, 175, 187) ; 

(5) the woman (itthi) (ibid)-, 
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(1) elephant, (2) horse, (3) damsel, (4) the financier hold- 
ing a money purse, (5) swordsman, (6) wheel or chakra, (7) 
a squatting female with probably a mani in her hands. 

Just below this representation is incised the usual Buddhist 
formulae 

% sptf tpw ItfNf cramt 

filter fifrwr: is 

The writing of this inscription is in the usual Northern Indian 
alphabet which is found used in similar sculptures from Bengal 
and it might be suggested that the local Buddhists got these ima- 
ges wrought from outside, as even now good marble images are 
brought, say, from Jaipur. On paleographic grounds this 
sculpture can be assigned to about the 8th or 9th cen. A.D. 
(3) These relics are almost at the foot of the hill by the side 
of a ravine. I however noticed another sculpture in the jogida 
Cave which is outside the fortwall, and is approached by a very 
difficult and rugged path. The cave is primitive in appearance 
and the passage through it is dark and difficult. In the centre 
of the cave on a square seat of rough stones is a panel with four 
seated Buddhas on it. It measures 2V 4 X 1V 8 X V 3 . The 
figures are a little damaged. Each image has a halo of lustre 
round it with branches and fruits of trees over it. The panel 
is almost like the one shown in Plate VI (d) of Dr. B. Bhat- 
tacharya’s ‘ The Indian Buddhist Iconography ’. 

Other Relics. 

The Amreli excavations conducted by the Baroda Archaeo- 
logical Department were also fruitful in bringing to light some 
small Buddhist figurines. The excavations may bring to light, 
we hope, finds like those excavated at Nalanda, Taxila and other 
Buddhist centres. A reference to the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Department of Baroda for 1935-36 will give an 
idea of the nature of these finds. 

Some place names are suggestive of Buddhist origin. I 
may quote one by way of example. The village of Vihara in 


(6) the treasurer ( gahapati ) ( ibid II 176, 188 ) ; 

(7) the adviser (parinayaka) (ibid)'. 

The swordsman In our sculpture has got to be identified with pm't- 
ndyaka of the list given above. Getty in her “ The Gods of Northern 
Buddhism,” (p. 194) has given an enumeration of these jewels with expla- 
natory remarks. The seventh jeiwel according to her is 'the best leader’ 
(military chief), who with his sword of wisdom repeals the enemies. 
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1. Mackay, The Indus Civilisation, p, 110, 

2. Ibid, pp. 160-161, 
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it was turned round and round for boring while sand or emery 
served as abrasive. The interior of the stone vases were 
drilled with tubular drills which have often left their marks . 1 

Throughout the Harappa period, Chanhujodaro was a great 
bead manufacturing centre, and Dr. Mackay large number 
of beads m various stages of manufacture. It is curious 
however, that completely fewer number of finished beads were 
found. According to Dr. Mack ay finished beads seem to have 
been sent up for trading purposes. “ A particular interesting 
find was a number of drills made of blackish chert, in appear- 
ance resembling the graphite of lead pencils. We know 
ow the stone beads of the ancients were bored. These 
d ” ils are of the same hardness as the stones from which 
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friction. Taken in conjunction with other antiquities discovered 
in that excavation, especially punched marked coins, this 
lapidary shop could be assigned to the Mauryan period, and 
hence the crystal vase belongs to the third century before the 
Christian Era. 

Crystal vases, however, seem to have greatly been used 
as reliquaries. Earliest example of such reliquary is a crystal 
bowl discovered by Mr. Peppe, in 1898 from Piprhawa in 
the Basti District, U.P., from a big stone coffin, along with 
vases, a steatite relic casket containing the bones of the 
Buddha and other smaller antiquities. The bowl is made of 
two pieces of crystal ( spha J ika ) the lid having a fish-shaped 
handle. The bowl is assigned to the 4th century B. c . 1 2 

Cunningham recovered a round flat box of crystal from a 
stupa at Bhilsa. 5 The box was two inches in diameter and 
sixteenth of an inch in height. A second curious relic casket 
discovered from the stupa No. 2B from Bhojpur at Bhilsa 
was shaped like a tope with its terrace, plinth, dome, square 
pedestal and double ctofez-pinnacle — all complete. The 
pinnacle formed a stopper. 3 

A reliquary crystal bottle was discovered by Pandit 
Bhagwan Lai Indraji from Sopara 4 ( now in the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bombay ) which is about three and a half inches 
high and three inches in diameter, and consists of two parts, 
a body and the lid. The body is one and a quarter inches 
high, and the lid two and a quarter inches. Its base is flat. 
The stupa from which it was recovered along with other 
sacred relics could be assigned to the period of YajnasrI, a 
Satvahana king of the 2nd century A. D. Another reliquary 
crystal bottle was excavated from Mirpurkhas, 5 now 
resting in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay; also a 
six-sided reliquary measuring 2" x 1 £" was excavated from 
the Shahjlkl Dherl 6 . 

The fewer number of vessels in hardstone in ancient 


1. T. Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archeological Collection of the 
Indian Museum , pp. 1-2. 

2. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes , or Buddhist Monuments of Central India, 
p. 316. London, 1854. 

3. Ibid., p.331 (PL XXVI.) 

4. Bhagwanlal Indraji, Sopara and Padana . The Journal of the Bombay 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 1881-1882, p. 307. 

5. Ann. Rep., A.S>R. 1909-1910, p. 88. 

6. Am. Rep. t A.S.R. 1908-1909, p. 49. 
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India clearly indicate that their manufacture was hard and 
skilful job confined only to a few artists whose products 
were either confined to the use of royalty, as the Patna 
crystal vase, or for the purpose of depositing holy relics, for 
which no expense was spared in ancient India. 

In the North West Frontier Province dominated by the 
Indo-Greeks the art of engraving hardstones in the shape 
of cameos and seals was held in great favour. The art seems 
to have been inspired by the Greeks . 1 A unique collection 
of such seals is housed in the Indian Museum and is known 
as Pearce Collection of engraved gems. An interesting 
assortment of beads, etc., of this period was unearthed 
from Taxila. The beads in hardstones sometimes- took 
the shape of animals or birds, such as lion, tortoise, or 
goose, etc . 2 

From the relic chamber of stupa N 7 near Dharmarajika 
stupa at Taxila, was found a crystal lion . 3 From the relic 
chamber of the stupa in court A at Sirkap were found some 
broken pieces of what must have been a singularly beautiful 
casket, the fine workmanship of which suggest Mauryan 
period . 4 Some interesting articles of agate were also unearth- 
ed at Sirkap, Taxila. One is a beautifully finished perfumed 
holder of agate which perhaps dates back to the late 
Parthian period . 5 6 

Unexpected light on the industry and manufacture of 
hardstone in ancient India is thrown by India’s export of 
precious and semi-precious stones to the Roman Empire, the 
notice of which is taken by Pliny, who gives India with its 
rivers the epithet of ‘ gem-bearing country The informa- 
tion obtained from Pliny, and the collections of Greek and 
Roman gem stones, rings and jewelleries, together with the 
passages in Strabo and other writers gives us a fair account 
of trade in jewels between India and Rome. We are told that 
the trade in precious stones with Rome stopped after the 
downfall of Perseus and Mithradates which brought to Rome 
oriental stones taken to the West by the conquest of 
Alexander. In the times of the Selucids and Ptolemies the 


1. Marshall, Guide io Taxila, p 28. 

2. Ibid., p. 41. 

3. Ibid,, p. 47 (PI. XVI, II ). 

4. Ibid., p. 84. 

5. Ann. Re. A.S.1. 1923-24, p. 66 ( PL XXVII. fig. 10 ). 

6. Pliny, XXXVII. 200. 



Romans became very fond of Indian jewels. Ifae practice o 
gem-collecting became universal in the first century B. C., ana 
Scaurus, Julius Caesar, Marcellus, Maecenas, Vespasian and 
Hadrian became great collectors. The demand for jewels 
was so universal that every rich man in Rome had his own 
gem cabinet, and the poor men who could not afford it 
contented themselves with cheap imitations. 

We are not concerned here with such precious stones as 
diamond, sapphire, etc., exported to 
oxides of silicon grouped as <_ 
chalcedonies, carnelian, sard, onyx, 
in great quantity to the Roman j 
German and Hungarian mines had i 
and sard were used in early times, 
guished in the catalogues of the great collections as 
two stones really belong to the same group. I . 

106) remarks that the sard was a very common gem, 
antiquos, 
common 
were going 
Articles < — 
antique rings and vase 
noted for their beauty. 

Deccan traps and Ratanpur near 
where the sard or sardonyx mountains of the Greeks are 
situated were the ancient Indian sources 
to the testimony of Periplus the C-_ — -• x The 

sard and carnelian .with other held 

valued by the Hellenistic Greeks 
as Warmington suggests, neither 
but of best oriental sard 
s These cups were 
victory and became 
r Emperor Nero is said to have paid 
equivalent to £. 58, 125 for a Myrrhma 
habit of possessing these cups increased 


.j Rome but mostly with the 
quartzes and opals, such as 
etc., which were exported 
Empire. The working of 
not yet begun. Carnelian 
and they are not distin- 
the above 
Pliny (XXXVII 
— - — lf ‘ apud 

’ "and the collections of his time showed that the 
’ carnelian and sard together with banded agate 
>ing out of use, being supplanted by Indian sard, 
of Indian sard, examples of which are Reserved jn 
fragments from ancient Rome, are 

Broach in Rajpipla 
of the Greeks are 

of sard. According 

Greeks obtained their fine 


Myrrhina ( or 
favour and highly 
and Romans, were, 
vessels of fluor-spar nor of porcelain 
and carnelian obtained mostly from India, 
first introduced to Rome after Pompey s 
articles of great luxury. T 
three hundred talents, 
cup l 3 This luxurious 
to such an extent that Pliny had to lame 

~ 1. McCrindle, Periplus of tke Erythrean Sea, Indian Antiquary, VIII, 

2. Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, 

p 238 ■ 

3. Vincent, Commerce of the Ancients, II, 727. 
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manufactured in India but some were made at Alexandria 
from the crystal exported from India. 1 

The taste for gem stones remained unabated even in 
medieval times; Sanskrit literature simply bristles with 
references to gem stones, and Bhartrihari, a poet of great 
force and beauty, says that a gem stone polished on whet- 
stone ( manih ianollidhctli ) though diminished in size has its 
beauty increased. The medieval agatnos also prescribe 
various precious, semi-precious stones as crystals ( sphaika ), 
diamond ( vajra ), agate ( vaidurya ), for making images. 
The temple of Chidambaram has a crystal linga which is 
about nine inches in height and has a pindika, of as many 
inches in diameter. 2 Many so-called hiraka murtis, or 
‘diamond images’ of Jains are made from crystal. Crystal 
lingas are still manufactured in great numbers in Hyderabad 
State, Jaipur, etc. 

Practically all the medieval archaeological sites yield 
beads of chalcedony, agate, carnelian, etc., in such numbers 
that it leaves no doubt that beads must have formed a 
favourite form of ornament with the people. It is difficu t 
however to say whether the vessels of hardstones were ever 
held in great esteem by the Hindu Rajas of those times. 
They seem to have preferred gold and silver vessels resplend- 
ent with jewels, to stone vessels. 

Coming to the ninth and tenth centuries we find that the 
Arab travellers do not mention the agate trade of Cambay 
which in ancient times was the most important centre for 
the manufacture of articles in hardstones. The fifteenth 
century travellers only make casual references to agate as 
one of the products of Cambay. Early in the sixteenth 
century the trade, however, seems . to have *** 

importance. Varthema, 5 who stayed in India from 1503-08 
speaks of two mountains, one of carnelian about seventy 


Ibid., pp. 245-246. r 

Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Part I, pp. 48-50. 

The Travels of Ludovico. Di Varthema, A. D. 1503-1508. p. 107. 
Translated by John Winter Johnes, and edited with a Preface by George 
Percy Badger. Hakluyt Society, London, 1863. 
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by the merchants of Cambay. 1 Speaking of the trade itself 
as carried on in Cambay he says : “ In these places there are 
great artists who manufacture and pierce these beads in 
various fashions, oval, octagonal, round and of other shapes ; 
and with this stone they make rings, buttons and knife 
handles ; and the Cambay merchants go there to buy them 
and they harden them to take them away to sell in the Red 
Sea, from whence by way of Cairo or Alexandria ; and they 
also carry them throughout all Arabia, Persia and Nubia, 
and now they carry them to India where our people buy 
them. They also find in this town much chalcedony which 
they call babagore. They make bmds with it and other 
things which they wear about them so that they touch the 
skin, as they say that it is good for chastity. ” 2 

Articles from agate were also manufactured in the 
Deccan. The Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1468- 
1474 ) says that the akik was manufactured at Kurula near 
Gulburga and exported to all parts of the world. 3 

\ Coming to the Mughal period of Indian history various 
foreign travellers have taken notice of agate trade in Cambay. 
Finch ( 1608-11 ) 4 * * * mentions the mines of agate near Broach ; 
Herbert ( 1628 )» speaks of agate as one of the chief articles 
offered at Swali ; Mandeiso ( 1638 ) 8 speaks of Cambay agate 
carnelian and jasper; Tavernier ( 1651 ) r speaks of Cambay 
as the place where the agate cups were hollowed ; Ovington 
(1689) cites agate as one of the chief articles of trade at 
Surat. The latter especially admired the carnelian rings. In 
the 18th century the traveller Hamilton (1700-1720) takes 
greatest notice of this trade. “The carnelian and agate 
stones are found in its rivers and nowhere in the world. Of 
carnelians they make rings and stones for signet ; and of the 
agate, cabinet of entire stone except the lid. I have seen 
some of them fifteen inches long and eight or nine inches 

1 Du r ra ^ Barbosa > A Description of The Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, 

p. 5. Translated by Henry Stanley. Hakluyt Society, 1866. 

2. Durate Barbosa, Ibid,, pp. 66-67. 

Society, Londo/wS?’” ^ ^ ceniurr ‘ Travels Nikitin ’ P- 30 - Hakluyt 

4. Early Travels in India, p. 174. Ed. by W. Foster, London, 1921. 

gJ m “< a* * 

6. Mandeiso, Voyages da Sr. Jean Abert de Mandeiso, p. 103. Paris 1726 

8 JLZr\ T 7 elS ^ ^ V ° L L P - 69 ’ Trans * BaU - London, 1889- 
8. Ovington, A Voyage to Surat, p. 282. London, 1696. 



deep, valued at £. 30 or £. 40 sterling. They also mate dowis 
of several sizes of agate, and spoons and handles of swords, 
daggers, knives and buttons, and stones to set in snuff boxes, 
of great value.” 1 

The Mughals held the vessels of hardstone in great 
favour both because they were difficult to manufacture and 
also because they were highly artistic and formed a valuable 
collection in the Imperial Treasury- Emperor Jahangir, 
whose aesthetic temperament made him a great lover of art 
and nature mentions at several places in his Memoirs crystal 
ware which came to his notice either by presentation or 
otherwise. Thus he mentions 'a little crystal box of Frank- 
work made with great taste’ 8 presented to him by Khurram. 
He once sent to Shah Abbas of Persia a crystal cup which was 
sent to him by Chelebi of Iraq. 3 So fond was Jahangir of 
crystal that according to the testimony of Thomas Roe, 
among all the rich presents which the King of Bijapur sent to 
him he appreciated one figure of crystal the nios. 
himself presented Jahangir a little crystal box of English 

workmanship, which, according to his testify, the g 

annotated more than a diamond valued at £. 6000 presented 


Alexander Hamilton, A new account of me nasi 
London, 1744. 

Memoirs of Jahangir ( Tuzuk-i-Jafiangm ), Vol. I. p. 
Beveridge, London, 1909. 

Ibid., I. 374. 

The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court 
U6tf l619 ), V oLI.pl 119. Ed. by William Fos 

Thomas Roe, loc. at., Vol. I. P- 144. 

Tavernier’s Travels in India, Vol. I p. 114. 

Ibid. ,1. p. 309. 
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‘ Fine crystal tumblers are in good demand, selling two and 
three for one pagoda V 

Jade, it seems, was introduced in India by the Mughals 
who must have imbibed love for this stone in their Central 
Asian home the source of nephrite. By the time of Jahangir 
the Mughal treasury had a fair number of jade ( yashm ) 
drinking cups. Captain Hawkins ( 1608-11 ) who visited India 
in Jahangir’s time mentions the weight of jade articles in the 
Imperial Treasury as one battman (maund), which was impor- 
ted from Cathay, i. e., Chinese Turkestan. 3 There were also 
many jade drinking cups in the Treasury. 3 

That unworked jade was brought from Kashgar to 
Kashmir, and thence to Northern India in the Mughal period, 
is evident from a reference to jade and crystal exports to 
Northern India from Central Asia by way of Kashmir.* 

The use of jade became very popular during the reign of 
Shah JahSn. Regarding this Bernier says : “ Jachen is in great 
estimation in the Court of the Mogol; its colour is greenish 
with white veins, and it is so hard as to be wrought only 
with diamond powder. Cups and vases are made with thi« 
stone. I have some of most exquisite workmanship in lai d 
with strings of gold enriched with precious stones. ” » 

A new method of inlaying jade with precious and semi- 
precious stone was invented in India in the Mughal period 
which was unknown to the Chinese who had worked in jade 
from time immemorial. When jade was introduced here the 
Indian genius at once realised the perfect ground it would 
afford for inlaying precious stones, and they were the first to 
inlay precious and semi-precious stones in encrusted gold 
designs on the jade. The Indian lapidaries specialised in 
beautifully encrusted and inlaid huqqa bowls, sword and 


So far we have discussed only the historical importance 
jade and other hard stones. In this section scientific 

1. Schorer’s relation : Relations of Golconda in the early 17th. century. Ed. 
by W. H. Moreland, p. 62. London, 1931. 

2. Early Travels in India, 1583-1619, p. 102. 

3. Ibid., p. 103. 1921. 

4. Francois Bernier, Travels in Mogul Empire. ( A. D. 1656-1668 ), p. 426. 
Ed. by A. Constable, London, 1891. 

5. Bernier, loc. tit., p, 423. 
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description of hardstones, the articles manufactured from 
which we have in the Museum, will be attempted. 

Agate named after the river Achates in Sicily where it was 
found in the time of Theophrates, has a peculiar banded struc- 
ture, the bands being usually irregular in shape following the 
configuration of the cavity in which it was formed. It consists 
of 96 per cent, of silica with various proportions of alumina 
coloured by oxides of iron or manganese. In India agate is 
abundantly found in the Deccan rocks, in the Kathiawar 
Peninsula to the east of the Gulf of Cambay, and is largely 
cut in Cambay, also in Rajpipla and in the Rajmahal Hills, 
also in recent times in Banda in the United Provinces. But it 
would not certainly be exaggeration to say that Cambay is 
the chief centre of this trade, though in recent times the trade 
has greatly suffered owing to the lack of demand and due to 
change in fashion. Only small articles such as buttons, small 
paper knives, etc., are produced. A complete account of 
agate trade in Cambay has been given in the ‘ Gazette of 
Cambay ’ from which I give below some relevant points. 

Cambay stones include two classes of agate found in 
different parts of Gujarat within a radius of 120 miles of 
Cambay ; also many foreign stones are brought to be worked 
by the lapidaries. Of the first class the most important 
is the agate. In the natural state carnelian or flesh-coloured 
agate is called ghor in Gujarat and when worked upon akik. 
Carnelian is found within Rajpipla State on the left bank of 
the Narbada about fourteen miles above Broach. The min es 
are on sloping side of a small sand hill known as Bawa Ghori 
or Bawa Abas Hill. The agate is mined by digging shaft in 
the mountain by a group of few men by small iron pickaxe 
and drawn out from the shaft in small baskets. It is then 
taken to Ratanpur and given to the contractor. 1 

The rough stone generally passes through three processes 
sawing, chisseling and polishing. When the block is to be 
sawn it is brought to a strong frame of two uprights joined 
at the foot by an iron board tightened with a stick at the 
top by a strong doubled rope. The stone is placed on iron 
board and secured firmly. The saw which is toothless is 
worked by one or two men. The cut faces are smoothed by 
ground emery, fine sand and water being constantly poured 
in the gap. Then the cut part is put on an iron pike 


1 Bombay District Gaz., p. 198, 
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driven into the earth and struck with horn-headed hammer 
till all roughness has been removed. Then it is taken to 
the polisher. His instruments are very simple. There is a 
wooden roller between two uprights fixed at one end; the 
roller works on iron spindle or axle 5 with this is attached 
the polishing disc, a plate made of emery and lac. 1 The 
worker, after fitting the disc, squatting on his hams steadies 
the machine with his foot. A bow, with a string passed 
round the wooden roller, is held in the right hand, and by 
moving the bow backwards and forwards, the roller, and 
with it the polishing plate, is whirled round, while the article 
to be polished is held in the left hand. 

Rock crystal is the ordinary colourless variety; it is 
always crystalline and often crystallised. The crystals are 
elongated, varying from small pin to several feet in length. 
The rock crystal is abundant in South India, Bombay 
Presidency, Hyderabad, and practically all over the country. 
It is cut in various places in India, and is made into sword 
and dagger handles, into beads and other ornaments, or into 
necklaces and the like. They are turned out extensively at 
Jaipur. The method of working the rock crystal is the same 
as that of agate. 

It is necessary to know something about the history of 
the word jade in English language. Prior to the return of 
Sir Walter Raleigh from America jade in English was known 
as ‘yu’ borrowed from China. Raleigh writing in 1595 
referred to the jade of Spanish America as “ piedras hijadas 
used for spleen stones ”. It seems clear that the name arose 
from the old belief that a jade stone placed over the kidney 
would be a remedy for ailments of that organ. 2 The word 
nephrite, which is used for jade, was also evolved along 
remedial lines. From the Greek * nephrites ’ or kidneys ; an 
English writer in 1706 speaks of * nephriticus iapis ’ as a 
green stone from the Indies and Spain used in nephritic pains. 3 

Jade properly speaking consists of two distinct mineral 
species, nephrite and jadeite. The nephrite is a silicate of 
magnesium, iron and calcium, the magnesia being replaceable 
by ferrous oxide. The colour varies from grey to leaf and 
dark green, the tint deepening as the relative amount of iron 
increases. Brown tints result from the oxidation of the iron 


1. Ibid., p. 201. 

2. John Goettejade Lore, p. 24, 1936. 

3. Ibid., p. 25. 
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along cracks in the stone. When polished it always assumes 
greasy lustre. Much of the nephrite used in China comes 
from the southern boundary, especially from the valleys of the 
rivers Karakash and Yarkand in the Kwen-Lun range ; it is 
also found further north at the river Kashgar. It also occurs 
in various parts of China. 

Jadeite is the choicest gem with the Chinese. It is 
composed of the silicate of sodium and aluminium. It has 
greasy lustre but is harder than nephrite, the colour varying 
from white to almost an emerald green, and often the green 
colour runs in streaks through the white. The finest jadeite 
comes from Mogaung district in Upper Burma where it is 
found in boulders. Jadeite is also found in Shensi and Yunnan 
Provinces of China and Tibet. 

As I have already said, beads of jade have been found at 
various archaeological sites in India but beyond that there is 
no further evidence that jade had any fascination for the 
Indians. The comparative absence of jade in ancient India 
might have also been due to the fact that it had to be trans- 
ported from Central Asia, which must have been a costly 
affair quite beyond the pocket of ordinary people. The 
Mughal Emperors inherited taste for jade from their Central 
Asian ancestors further whetted by the beautiful Chinese 
jade. 

The jade came to be known in India, Persia and Turkey 
as sang yashab or ysshm, and was chiefly employed in the 
Mughal period for the manufacture of cups, boxes, mirror 
frames and sword and dagger hilts, amulets etc. 

In China, both ancient and modern, jade exercised a 
strange fascination. Besides being the gem par-excellence 
according to the Chinese, jade incorporates four virtues, — 
jin, Charity ; gi, modesty ; yu, courage, ketsu, justice, and chi, 
wisdom. 1 The Chinese turn out vast amount of vases, 
ornaments, toys, carvings, etc., which are greatly valued by 
the art connoisseurs. 

As I have already observed, jade was held by the Spanish 
to cure kidney troubles. This faith in the medicinal pro- 
perties of this stone was firmly established in the Euro- 
pean aristocracy by the 17th century. 8 In India the belief 
in medicinal properties of this stone went a stage 


Herbert Smith, Gem Stones , p. 260, 
Goette, loc. ctU t pp* 24-25, 
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further. It was and is still supposed that the liquor drunk 
from a jade or agate cup allays palpitation of the heart, and 
the cup itself is believed to act as protection against poison- 
ing . 1 A man suffering from heart disease is advised to wear 
an amulet of jade called hauldili. The belief in the nature of 
jade to crack when in contact with poison is so deep rooted 
that one often hears jewellers offering cracked jade-ware for 
sale assigning the cracks to poison. This belief gained so 
much ground that even celadon porcelain, known as gm in 
India, because of its green colour resembling so much with 
the light green jade came to be imbued with miraculous 
quality of cracking when in contact with poison. The belief 
seems to have originated from the resemblance of the green 
colour of jade with the green of serpentine, known as jahar 
mohra in Hindustani, which is said to be a wonderful remedy 
for snake and scorpion bites. 

The method of working the jade is practically the same 
as agate. A heavily loaded bow with wire string is used for 
sawing, corundum and water furnishing the wire with a 
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the heads of walking canes and curious crutch-like handle of 
the Bairagls, staff also called hairagi, are, with locket and 
brooches for English wear, the usual application of the costly 
work. Each individual splinter of ruby or diamond may not 
be intrinsically worth very much, but the effect of such work 
as a whole is often very rich. The murassakar or jewel setter 
was formerly often called upon to set stones so that they 
could be sewn into jewelled clothes. For this purpose as 
when the stone was to be encrusted upon another as with 
minute diamonds or pearls on large garnet as common Delhi 
form, or on jade, he works with gold foil and a series of small 
chisel-like tools and fine agate burnishers.” 1 

Bhera in the Shahpur District of Panjab specialises in 
working in false jade which is pure serpentine or bowenite 
called by the natives as sang yashm. This is imported from 
Afghanistan and sold at Attack. Being softer than jade it 
can be easily worked. Caskets, paper-weights, cups, etc., are 
manufactured. 2 Several fine examples of such work were 
exhibited in the Art Exhibition at Delhi in 1903. 3 


■ 




1. Delhi District Gazetteer t pp. 144-45. 

2. Shahpur District Gazetteer, pp. 229-30. 

3. Sir George Watt, Indian Aft at Delhi, 1903, pp. 476-47 8, 




THE BIRTH-PLACE OF SRI SANKARA, 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, m. a., 

University op Madras. 

Brahmasri Srikantha Sastrigal of the Sringeri Mutt will 
long be remembered for his eminent services to the cause of the 
Sringeri Mutt and particularly for refounding the agraharam 
of Kaladi, celebrated as the birth-place of Adi-Sri sankara- 
cnarya. Srikaptfia Sastrigal with his usual enthusiasm proceed- 
^ traditional founder Rajasekhara to found a temple, a 
patasala, a sattm, a guest-house, and finally a new settlement 
of Brahmanas and others for the service of the temple and the 
other connected institutions. The author of this short paper 
had the pleasure of visiting this hallowed place sometime back 
and was struck with the wonderful way by which the long neg- 
lected village has been revived and restored to its past glory. 
This village of Kaladi is about six miles to the east of Alwaye 
a railway station on the Cochin-Shoranur line. The te m ple 
which is, of course, of recent origin stands on the bank of the 
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M. Raghava Ayyangar of the Tamil Lexicon Office also con- 
tends that the Puma could not be anything else than the present 
river Ponnani. The Tamil literature of the Sangam period, it 
is argued, refers to two rivers Sulliyaru which is to be identified 
with Currfi and the Periyar which is Puma. 1 And Ponnani 
takes its name from this Puma which is the Bharatappulai of 
Malabar. If Puma is Ponnani, then it is suggested that the 
birth-place of Sri Sankara should be sought for on the banks of 
the Ponnani. It is, therefore, maintained that the Kaladi vil- 
lage in Ponnani Taluq may be the Agrahara where the great 
Acharya incarnated himself for the welfare of the world (M. 
Raghava Ayyangar’s article ‘ Karur-Vanji and Inscriptions’ in 
the Journal of ^Oriental Research of the University of Madras, 
Vol. I, parts 1 and 2) . 

A student of history who is anxious to know the truth feels 
compelled to investigate the whole question once again. Our 
sources of information are merely tradition embedded in litera- 
ture with which goes by the name of £ri sankara-vijayas, two of 
which are attributed to the authorship of Madhavacarya and 
Anandagiri. CMdvilasa is another work of importance. Be- 
sides, we have traditional account of the life and career of the 
Acharya in South Indian vernaculars like Tamil, Canarese, and 
Malayalam. Of these chronologically the earliest seems to be 
the composition of Madhavacharya who is identified with Vidya- 
ranya, the minister of Harihara and Bukka, the founders of the 
Vijayanagar empire. Of other works, Wilson would attach some 
value to the account of Anandagiri, but Telang would dismiss 
it as untrustworthy material. So we shall attach no value to 
this statement that the Acharya was bom at Chidambaram. 
There is, however, a general unanimity with regard to the 
Sankaravijaya of Madhavacharya, and therefore we proceed to 
examine the relevant passages which throw light on the birth- 
place of Sri Sankara. 

Tatd mahesah kila keralesu Srfmad vrsadrau 

Karunasamudrah | 

Puma nadi punya tate svayambhulingatmana 
anaryadhagaviraslt. || 


1. To venture a conjecture, Puma may be a variant of Porunai of 
Sangam literature. "Whether the Periyar of the Sangam works is a reference 
to Porunai or Supra, it is not possible to say at this distance of time, 
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Taccoditah kascana Rajasekharah svapne 
muhurdrsta itadiya vaibhavah | 

Prasadamkam Parikalpya suprabham Pra- 
vartayat tasya samahanam Vibhoh 1 1 

Tasyesvarasya Pranatartihartuh prasadatah 
Prapta niritibhavah | 

Kascittadabhyasa ja'tograharah Kalatyabhi- 
khyos sti mahan manojnah 1 1 

(Anandasrama series) II, 1.3. 

From these lines one has to gather that there was once a 
chief by name Rajasekhara. He had his palace on the banks of 
the river Puma. He dreamt one day that Lord siva had mani- 
festo! Himself in a place near his Capital as Svayambhulinga. 
He, therefore, built a temple in His honour and arranged for 
service in it. As the service was to be mainly done by Brahma- 
nas, he also founded an Agrahara of Brahmans, and this was 
named Kaladi. The story then goes to say that among rtipge 
Brahmans was one Vidyadhiraja whose grandson was our cele- 
brated Acharya. What we are concerned here is about the lo- 
cation rather the identification of this Kaladi. 

It is rather embarassing to an enquiring student to know 
mat there is more than one village in Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore, which bear the same name Kaladi. Rpsidpc th* 


lage o* that name m the Ponnani Taluq. Recently, quite an 
academic discussion centred round the identification of the river 

Ur ?i‘ T° estab ^ sh his thes is that Vancikkaruvur, the ancient 
rapital of the Cheras, was Mahodayapuri, the late lamented 
K. G Sesha Ayyar pressed the evidence of the Sukhasandesa 
of Lakshmidasa, especially the passage relating to the Cum! 

{Purvasandesa, stanza 65) and sought to identify it with the 
Fenyar. 1 

Almost all books, ancient and modern, treating of Sankara’s 

th , e r * ver PQn?a - f For example, see Sribhagavat- 
padabhudyam by Lakshman Sun (Vani Vilas, 1927) Ch. 1, 12.1, 

11°^^ l ead Us to infer that the A lwaye Kaladi is 
the birth-place of the Acharya, then it is reasonable to adopt 

? Chidvildsa, as CurnL For, the present village is 
on the Cum river. A nd Puma in other texts must be a mis- 

1, The Cera Kings af Sangam Pm'wd , p. 94, 
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lection for Curna or Curni. The Tamil translations of the life 
of Sankara mostly follow Madhavacarya’s composition and use 
the term Purnavahmini (See Sankaravijayam in Tamil, by 
Velayuda Mudaliyar, Madras, Ch. II, p. 12.) The other work 
in Tamil entitled Sankaravijayakavyavacanam by Sivananda- 
yatmdra Swami refers to the river simply as Punya nadi or the 
sacred Stream (Madras, 1934) - 1 To decide whether it was the 
Purna or Curni, we must take into consideration other cumu- 
lative evidences. 

It has been agreed by almost every writer on the subject 
that Kaladi lay close to the hill Vrsadri or Vrsagiri. The hill 
is also known in literature as Vrsachalam or Vrsabhachalam or 
Vrsabhagiri. If we turn to the Malayalam Nighantu, we find 
Vrsagiri being indentified with Trichur. 2 Again, in his History 
of Malayalam literature, Narayana Panikkar refers to a certain 
Kerdliya sankardchdrya Caritam where it is said that in the 
course of his pilgrimage tour Sankara reached Vrsacala where 
was the Dakshina Kailasa. The Sthala purana of Trichur calls 
that place Dakshina Kailasa. And therefore it is reasonable 
to take that the present town of Trichur formed a part of the 
original Vrsadri hill mentioned as lying close to Kaladi. 3 Add 
to this, the Sankaravijaya in Malayalam by Moosad. 4 This 
author informs us that, according to a Granthavali, preserved 
in the Tekke matam in Trichur, Padmapada who was the first 
disciple of Sri sankara inherited the property of Sankara. Ac- 
cording to a tradition, a pupil can be a legitimate successor of 
the Guru’s property, if the Guru had no issue. The author of 
the Malayalam work also presses into service the tradition to 
the same effect recorded by Kodungollur Kunhu Kuttan Tam- 
buran. The Sandesa Kdvyas — Sukhasandesa and Kokila San- 
desa — again in their reference to Trichur call them Vrsabhadri. 
If this were to be established, then the Vrsadri hill should have 
extended to about 20 miles towards Kaladi side. 

Be this as it may, it is difficult to get over a strong local 
tradition current in Kaladi village in the Kunnatnad Taluq of 
the Kottayam district. Sri Sankara is generally admitted to be 
bom to a Nambudri Brahmana, and is associated with the 


1. See also the Sankaravijaya with Canarese commentary by Lakshmi 

dhara Sastri. ' .■ '(/v '■.) ■-K;' V'; 

2. Sabda Thar avail, Vol. II. 

3. A History of Malayalam Literature, p. 146. 

4. Sankardchdrya Svdmigal by Vasudeva Moosad. 
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celebrated family Kaipalli Illam. A particular spot of this 
village is claimed to be the place where the Acharya’s mother 
was cremated. The Ghat in the river close by is said to have 
been used by the Acharya when he lived there and when his 
mother died. Thanks to the Government of Travancore, this 
and other sites nearby associated with the revered memory of 
India’s greatest teacher in Advaita, have been acquired and pre- 
served under their general policy of preservation of ancient 
monuments and objects of historic importance and national 
interest in Travancore. To use the technical expression Kaladi 
village is a Sankathum or a place held sacred . 1 

Thus, all evidences point out that Kaladi on the CurnI 
river should have been the home of the Acharya Sankara which 
Lakshmana Suri thus describes. Yama who is also known as 
Kala is terribly afraid of approaching persons who have made 
Kaladi, their home. So holy it is. As Kala does this, wise 
men call this Kaladi . 2 


1. See V, Nagam Ayya, The Travancore State Manual, 



JAMBU THE ASIA MAJOR 


By 

HARILAL RANGILDAS MANKAD, b. a , ’I' li 

Jodiya (Kathiawad) 

An attempt is here made to locate the countries, moun- ' 'Wl 

tains, rivers and lakes of the PurSpic Jambudvlpa and identify 

them with the corresponding regional portions on the modem ilflti 

map of Asia. jH|| 

Jambudvlpa is the central 1 continent of the Hindu Geo- .‘IfFj 

' graphy of the world. Its extent on the modern map can be illtli 

termed 'Asia Major’ and its position can be defined as ' faf! 

consisting of the whole of Asia excepting the portion west of 'j> j 

the eastern Iranian frontier and the Sir Darya river. For our 
purpose this excluded portion may be called ‘Asia Minor 

Enlarged’. I Ml 

It is interesting to note that the land to the east of the | ' 

Aegian Sea bears the same name Asia in three different j 

parts— Asia Minor, Asia, and Austral-Asia. Such a practical ||fj 

classification of this land divides it into three regions corres- 
ponding to the three Dvlpas of the Hindu Geography— Plaksa, / ■;; 

Jambu, and Puskara respectively. 

; My identification of the Seven Dvlpas of the Hindu ^ 

i Saptadvipa 2 World is as follows Jambudvlpa is the Asia j 

{ Major ; Plaksadvipa is the Asia Minor Enlarged ; Salmalidvipa ' 

I is Africa; Kusadvipa is Europe; Krauncdvipa is North ,, "j 

; ; America; Sakadvipa is South America; Puskaradvipa is \ 

I Austr ala sia ; Suvarnabhumi is Antarctica. As for the corres- j 

! ponding oceans, Ksaroda is the Indian Ocean ; Iksurasoda is ; 

I the intermittent crescent from the Red Sea to the Black Sea to ■ ; 

| the Aral Sea ; Suroda is the Mediterranean Sea ; Ghrtoda is the i 

Arctic Ocean ; Dadhimandoda is the Atlantic Ocean; Kslroda ;v 

is the Pacific Ocean ; Suddhoda is the Southern Ocean. And 
| the Patalas 3 are in the Americas from Mexico to Bolivia. 

!; (Plate I). 


1 Apte's Sanskrit Dictionary. Also, Dowson's Hindu Classical Dictionary. 

2 A* B. O, R. I. XVIII. III. 

3 Poona Orientalist July 1937. 
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The Hindu method demarks the continents by naming the 
separating expanses of seas, while the delimitation of the 
countries within the continents is made by naming the dividing 
ranges of mountains. 

The Hindu scheme of geographical classification is concen- 
tric and regional. The whole world is believed to be homocen- 
tric and lying around Mount Meru in concentric belts. Our 
present concern is with the Jambudvipa and its subdivisions. 
These divisions are given as purely regional. Meru has boun- 
dary spurs of mountains on its four sides called Maryada 
Parvatas. Apart from these there are the Varsa Parvatas or 
the dividing ranges which saparate Meru from the several 
countries, which in their turn have their own Kula Parvatas or 
main ranges. Though the Varsa Parvatas thus separate the 
Varsas from the central Varsa, the Varsas themselves are said 
to be separated by rivers. 1 

The following are the generally accepted names of the 9 
Varsas and the 9 Varsa Parvatas of Jambudvipa Mount 
Meru surrounded by Ilavrta or Ilavarsa is in the centre. There 
are 3 Varsas and 3 Varsa Parvatas to the south of Meru and 
similarly 3 of each to its north ; while there is one of each to its 
east as also to its west. On the south the first is Himavan 
with Bharatavarsa, next is Hemakuta with Kimpurusavarsa 
and further still is Nisadha with Harivarsa,^ On the north, the 
first is Nila with Ramyakavarsa, next is Sveta with Hiranya- 
varsa and further still is Srngavanwith Uttara Kuru. On the 
east is Gandhamadana with Bhadrasva and on the west is 
Malyavana with KetumSla. These Varsas are roughly believed 
to range at cross angles forming a svastika 2 . 

Meru has four rivers of continental status flowing in four 
directions, viz., the sita or Sita on the east, the Alakananda 
on the south, the Caksu on the west, and the Bhadra on the 
north. Similarly there are four lakes : the Arunoda on the 
east, the MSnasa on the south, the Sitoda or Sitoda on the west 
and the Mahabhadra on the north. 

Bharata Varsa is stated to be situated 3 south of Himavan 
and north of KsSroda. This means that the rest of Jambudvipa 

1 Vayu, 34, 27. 

2 Mbh. Bhi, 1. 6. 39. 

3 Narada 3. I 

It II 

Also, Visnu 2. 3, 
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lies to the north of Bharata or India. Thus its situation is the 
first deciding factor in the location of Varsas. As it is bounded 
by Ksaroda there can be no other Varsa on its due south and so 
the other southern Varsas of this Dvlpa should lie to the east 
of Bharata. For this purpose we will have to study the present 
map of Asia. 

We may therefore proceed to examine that portion of the 
present-day Asia which corresponds to the Jambu of old 
referred to hereafter by us as * Asia Major ’. Let us first take 
the mountains. The northern and the Southern loops of 
the Iranian ranges meet on the north of India at the Pamir. 
Thence they divide into two branches with the central axis lying 
almost from S. W. to N. E. The Southern branch takes a big 
curve along the HimalayasyYun Lin, In Shan, and Khinghan. 
The Northern branch extends to the Tien Shan, Altai, 
Sayan, Baikal, Yablonoi, and Stanovoi. These two systems 
again unite when they reach the Amur river. Roughly speak- 
ing India and China are to the south and Manchuria and 
Siberia to the North of the vast plateau forming this central 
mountainous enclosure. The chief rivers of the Asia Major 
are the Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra, Irravaddy, Mekong, 
Yangtse, Hwang Ho, Amur, Lena, Yenisei, Ob, Sir Darya, and 
Oxus. It is intresting to compare this central Asian water- 
shed with the description of the Meru region with its four 
continental rivers flowing in four directions. 

Before proceeding further let us review the Puranic concep- 
tion of the Meru-centric Ilavrta and other Varsas. The infal- 
lible symmetry and the geometrical pattern into which this 
Puranic conception casts its geography may appear at first 
sight to be an outcome of an aesthetic fancy and not of a 
scientific regard for the facts as they were. This however is 
not wholly true. Meru is said to be the central one among the 
peaks forming the surrounding filaments of a land-lotus, which 
has in the four directions four petals in the form of the four 
Varsas, viz. Bhadrasva in the east, Bharata in the south, 
Ketumala in the west, Uttara Kuru in the north. On the four 
sides of this central mountain are four Maryada Parvatas, four 
lakes, four rivers and so on. 

The situation of Bharata and Uttara Kuru in the above con- 
ception is to be noted with reference to Ilavrta as two orders 
are met with in the PurSnas. On the one hand they are stated 
to be situated on the borders of Ilavrta as adjacent countries 
on its north and south respectively 1 (Plate III A). The general 

X. Vayu 34. 57 ' 
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order of the countries or Varsas is Bharata, Kimpurusa, Hari- 
varsa to the South of Ilavrta and Ramyaka, Hirapya, Uttara 
Kuru to the North 1 . These six Varsas together with the cent- 
ral Ilavrta having Bhadrasva to its East and Ketumaia to its 
west make up the nine Varsas of Jambu. The four varsas that 
are between Bharata with a Sea 2 to its south and Uttara Kuru 
with a Sea 3 to its north must necessarily stretch eastwards 
from these. Following the general trend of the Varsa Parvatas 
which are said to be extending eastwards 4 this setting of the 
Varsas would form a curve with its bulge in the East repre- 
sented by the present Pacific coast of China ; while the three 
central Varsas would give a counter curve on the opposite side 
with a bulge in the west. Here if we examine the description 
of Purapic Jambu in the light of the Asia Major we find that it 
is physically not possible for the Varsas to be ranging due 
south-north and east-west in a cross as the Puranas are com- 
monly understood to be locating them . 5 (Plate III B). But 
the Puranas themselves place such a presumption at a discount 
when they assign corners 6 , crescent shape , 7 and trian- 
gular 8 setting to the Varsas and put Ilavrta by the side of 
Hemakuta along with Bharata and Uttara Kuru on Meru’s 
immediate south and north respectively. At the same time 
they put these two Varsas as first and last in their order of 
enumeration as situated on the ends of a bow 9 (Plate III C) 
It is obviously not possible for the two Varsas to be first and 
last and also adjacent to the central Meru if all are situated 
serially in a vertical order (Plate III B). It is only possible 
in a curving position. This Puranic conception of a bow can 
actually be delineated on the modem map of Asia with a 
convexity on the East wherein the central three Varsas— 


1 Brahma 18. 21 

2 Vide F. N. 3 Page 2 

3 Vayu. 45. 11,— 3rRFT ^§£5% xf | 

4 Varaha 75.11. 

5 Brahma 18. 16. 

6 Vamana 15. 1. 5, 

7 MSrkanda 51. 13. 

8 Garuda 15. 60. 61. 

9 Var5ha 75.35.-HTg: § | | 

Also, Mbh. Bhisma, 1.6.38. &va Uma 17.34. 

AgnilOS. 21. 
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Ketumala, Ilavrta, Bhadrasva— take the place of an arrow 
shooting the eastern quarter from the western counter crescent. 
(Plate III E). 

(Bln the light of this genersemblance between the relief of 
Jambu and the Asia Major, the Varsa and the Varsa Parvatas 
can be identified in this way Afghanistan, India, Indo-China 
will be B&ratavarsa; Southern China will be Kimpurusa ; 
Northern China will be Harivarsa, Manchuria will be Ramyaka ; 
the country north of the Baikal and south of the Lena will be 
Hirapya ; Siberia including Corea will be Uttara Kuru; Mongolia 
will be Bhadrasva; the Khirghiz Steppes will be Ketumala; and 
the central watershed from the Himalaya to the Tien Shan and 
thence to the Altai will be Ilavrta. The Varsa Parvatas for 
these Varsas will be these Himavan is of course the Hima- 
laya ; the Yun Lin will be Hemakufa; Tsin Ling will be Nisadha ; 
the Khinghans will be Nila; the Yablonoi will be Sveta; the 
Sayan will be Srngavan ; the Alexander Range will be 
Malyavan; the In Shan will be Gandhamadana ; and Meru 
will be represented by Tien Shan with its highest point the 
Khan Tengri. (Plate II). 

First we turn to Meru and Ilavrta. It should be borne in 
mind that the terms Meru, Sumeru, Mahameru, Ilavrta, 
Ilavarsa are all used very promiscuously. Truly speaking Meru 
is theVarsa Parvata and Ilavrta is its Varsa. But a study of the 
context in which they have been used in different places goes 
to show that Sumeru is generally used for the Meru and 
Mahameru and Ilavarsa for Ilavrta. Yet in practice Meru 
is used for both the mount and the Varsa. Shorn of all the 
mystery and supernatural halo enveloping it, this region 
stands for that vast mountain complex of Central Asia 
whose central basin has its own inland drainage hemmed 
in as it is by its lofty extremities sending out waters in all 
directions forming the mighty streams of the Asia Major. 
Etymologically the word Meru means central place 1 , such as 
the central bead in a rosary or the hub of a wheel from where 
the spokes radiate in all directions. Its English equivalent will 
be ‘ knot ' as used in 'Pamir Knot ’. So Meru cannot be one 
place but should mean a central expanse of land. A look at the 
modern map of Asia will show that our Meru satisfies all 
these ideas of the rosary-bead, wheel-hub, and knot. Four rivers 
of continental status are said to be issuing forth from Meru, or 


1. Apte’s Sanskjt Dictionary. 
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rather Sumeru, in four directions. This circumstance furnishes 
a compulsory restriction on the extent of the boundaries of 
Meru. On the east the sources of the Amur, Hwang Ho, and 
Yangtse, on the south those of the Mekong, Irravaddy, 
Brahmaputra, Ganges, and Indus ; on the west those of the 
Sir Darya and Oxus, and on the north those of the Irtish, Obi, 
Yenisei and Lena, delimit the extent of Meru or Ilavrta. Again 
the Mount Kailasa and the Manasarovara are placed on the 
southern limits of Meru 1 , thus including the Tibetan plateau 
within IlSvarsa and verifying the position of the adjacent 
Bharata as a southern petal of the Meru-centric Lotus. Thus 
shaking off its mysterious, mythical and fabulous character, 
Meru emerges out as a perfect and natural reality of the Hindu 
Geography. On the modern map Ilavrta may be represented 
by the Chinese provinces of Sinkiang and Tibet. 

The first neighbour of Meru or Ilavrta on its southern side 
is Bharatavarsa whose identity has mostly remained intact and 
unimpeachable as also of the Himalaya on its north. The 
Puranic Bharata included 2 Gandhara on the west and the 
Irravaddy and Lohita rivers on the east which shows that its 
limits extended beyond the present Indian Empire. Thus it 
included Afghanistan on its west and Indo-China on its east or 
to be particular the land bracketted by the Afghan lakes on 
the west and the Songka or Red river on the east. Indian 
vestiges in Afghanistan and the Brahmanic culture of Indo- 
China are now well-known. Again this demarcation gives the 
limit of the Scientific Frontiers of India. 

Kimpurusa is the next Varsa to Bgarata to the south of 
Meru. There is a great temptation of identifying the Tibetan 
plateau with this Varsa, but in the light of the positions of the 
Varsa Parvatas and the sources and courses of the rivers as con- 
ceived by the Puranas, Tibet must needs be included in Ilavrta. 
Kimpurusa was entered by the Hindu travellers after crossing 
Pragjyotispura, a place given on the N. E. of India. Arjuna 3 and 
Pradyumna 4 both while on their Digvijaya expeditions followed 
the same route. So Kimpurusavarsa should lie beyond the N.E. 
frontiers of the present Indian Empire and should be identified 
with the southern portion of the present Chinese Republic. We 
may safely take it to be as far north as the Yangtse river. The 


1 Vayu 36* 7; Markanda 51, 26. 

2 Varaha 85* 4; Mbh. Bhis. 9. 53, 

3 Mbh. Sabha. DigvL 26.7. 

4 Gargacaryasamhita 7.25. 
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is stopped at a frontier place whence he is informed none 
can go further. This forbidden land is called Uttara Harivarsa, 
its other name being given as Uttara Kuru. Thus Uttara 
Kuru is placed on the immediate north of Harivarsa proper. 
In the Gargacarya Samhita , 1 Pradyumna the son of Sri Krsria 
on his Digvijaya march enters Uttara Kuru from Harivarsa. 
All this evidence tends to show that though theoretically 
Uttara Kuru was on the immediate north of Meru, for all 
practical purposes it was reached via Harivarsa. This means 
that Uttara Kuru extended from Meru or Ilavrta to Hariva- 
rsa as a northern territory. And we know that Siberia is lying 
at present between the Urals and the Sea of Okhotask just 
like that Under the direction of this evidence Smgavan the 
theoretical Varsa Parvata of Uttara Kuru should then be 
somewhere on the northern portion of the Altai and might 
possibly be taken to be the Sayan on that side. As Smgavan 
is said to consist of only three summits, there is no need of a 
range of mountains. So present Siberia is the Uttara Kuru of 
the Epics and the Purarias. 

The Varsa on the east of Meru is said to be Bhadrasva 2 
and Ketumala 3 by others. But the orthodox opinion 4 5 is in 
favour of naming this Varsa as Bhadrasva. Also, Kusavati 
and Plaksa, the rivers of Ketumala 8 on the west of Meru 
tend to favour this conclusion, as Kusa and Plaksa are the 
Dvipas situated on the west of Jambu. Roughly speaking 
Bhadrasva’s place is occupied by the Inner or Chinese 
Mongolia. It must of course fill in the void left by the surround- 
ing mountains of Altai, Khinghan, In Shan and Nan Shan so 
as to include the sources of the Hwang Ho as the eastern 
continental river of Meru flowing past this Varsa. The In 
Shan should be the Varsa Parvata Gandhamadana which is 
given as lying between Nisadha and Nila. Some doubt may be 
raised as to why this Varsa 6 should not be extended to the sea- 
board. The reason lies in the trend of the general direction 
of the southern loop of the ranges and the limit furnished by 
the Ala Shan, in Shan and Khinghan extensions at a respectable 
distance from the sea. This argument is strengthened by the 


1. Adhyaya 28. 

2. Mbh, B. 1. 7. 13-14 ; Bhagavat 5. 17. 6 ; Siva Uma 17. 20, 

3. Garga. 7. 31. 

4. Apte & Dowson. 

5. Varaha 83, 1. 

6. Vayu 36. 19. 
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mention of mount Nisadha on the east of Meru and beyond 
Gandhamadana. Again the Digvijaya conquerors are always 
said to be going directly from Harivarsa to Uttara Kuru 
without even mentioning Bhadrasva to cross en route. All 
this makes Bhadrasva a land-locked country. 

Ketumala is the western Varsa lying beyond its Varsa 
Parvata Malyavan. Among the rivers of this Varsa are named 
the Kusavati and Plaksa which fact establishes that this Varsa 
should be on the borderland of Kusadvipa and Plaksadvipa 
which are situated on the west of Jambu and identified as 
Europe and the Asia Minor Enlarged respectively. As all the 
other Varsas have by now been allotted their respective loca- 
tions on the modern map of Asia, Ketumala is to be identified 
with the remaining portion viz., the Khirghiz Steppes lying 
between the Sir Darya and the Irtish rivers. The Sir Darya is 
the only river to represent the river flowing westwards from 
Meru and as such the Alexander Range will be Malyavan, the 
Varsa Parvata connected with the western river. No question 
of a sea boundary arises as there is no sea available on this 
side of the Asia Major excepting the big sea-lakes of western 
Asia. 

Having thus finished with the general semblance of Jambu 
and the Asia Major, we may now take some details of a miscel- 
laneous character. Let us take the continental rivers. The 
Slta is said to be rising from Meru and after flowing through 
the eastern lake Arunoda, and leaving Gandhamadana, Bhadra- 
sva, and Nisadha, reaches the ocean. This can be the Hwang 
Ho river with the Kuku Nor as Arunoda. Alakananda, after 
flowing past the Manasa, the Himalaya, and the Hemakuta 
reaches the ocean via Bharatavarsa. This can be the Brahma- 
putra which takes a curve round the N. E. gap of India. The 
Caksu flows to the west. Here the Sir Darya is the only river to 
match with Caksu. The antecedent lake there will be the Issiq 
Kol to represent Sitoda. The northern river and the lake— 
Bhadra and Mahabhadra — should be on the frontiers of Uttara 
Kuru. Bhadra therefore might well be identified with the 
Yenisei and Mahabhadra with the lake Kos Col. 

The Purapas fairly describe 1 the relief, vegetation, mineral 
wealth, and life of Jambu. For our purpose the mention of 
deserts and plateaus on the East , 2 that of desert, grassland, 


1. vayu37. 38; Varaha 79. 80 ; Agai:108. 

2. Vayu 36. 
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plateaus in general and volcanoes and the Kharjura trees in 
particular on the West, 1 that of abundance of gold, both 
mineral and riverine, on the north and south, is very impor- 
tant. Mongolian desert is well known on the east. The 
Khirghiz Steppes do exist on the West as grassland and we 
know of extinct volcanoes in this part of Asia and Kharjura or 
date palm trees are a speciality of western Asia. As for the 
Tibetan and Siberian gold it is worked out even now as can 
be verified from any text book of geography. In this 
connexion the following description about the wealth of Tibet 
reads like a Puranic story “ If the stories that Mr. Enders 
tells of Tibet’s mineral wealth are only half true, then Lama 
Land must be richer in gold than even South Africa. The 
author tells of monasteries where the dead abbots are pre- 
served in a solid plaiting of gold and sit in splendour on gold 
pedestals, of gold dust that lies in heaps on monastery floors. 
The gold is just gathered in the same way as it has been 
gathered for 25 centuries and more. Remember too that— 
‘the priests hold that gold is a plant of which the nuggets 
are the seeds or root. The dust and spangles are the 
flowers.’” 2 

We may here note that the Jambunada gold of Meru’s 
southern region is well known in the Puranas wherein they 
link it with the Jambu tree. 3 

Thus Jambu bears a strong resemblance in more than one 
detail to the Asia Major. It is to be noted that this knowledge 
of the geographical data was not derived from imagination, 
but it was based on the continuous intercourse both social and 
political. In this connexion the Digvijaya campaigns of Pradyu- 
mna as detailed in the Gargflcaryra Samhita’s Visvajitkhanda 4 
are very typical and are worth nothing here. Pradyumna 
starts from Dwaraka on the western extremity of Kathiawad. 
He first goes to Cutch, then to Maiava, to Gujarat and after 
reaching Lanka via the Western Ghats turns back via the 
Eastern Ghats and goes to the eastern boundary of India. 
Thence he takes a western sweep along the Ganges valley, 
reaches Gandhara and Kashmir. Thence he marches east- 
wards along the mountain valleys of the Lesser Himalayas, 
to the Yaksa country and guided by the Yaksas reaches Prag- 


Mbh. Bhi. L 7. 27 ; Varaha 80. 10. 
Mlmtated Weekly of India of 15. 6. 1937. 
Mabh. 46. 3. Vayu. Bhi 1. 7. 26. 

The whole of it. 
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Bharata is in the south. 
Uttara Kuru is in the north. 
Bhadrasva is in the east 
Ketumala is in the west. 
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jyotispura on the N. E. of India. Thence he invades Kimpurusa 
and subdues Harivarsa and its Dasarpadesa. From Harivarsa 
he goes to Uttara Kuru and then conquers Hiranyavarsa and 
its provinces Makara, Dindima, Simha, Kraunca and Trisrnga. 
Ramyakavarsa with its Manavadesa and Kalasdesa is his next 
objective. From there he goes to Ketumala 1 on the east of 
Meru and subdues its Matsyadesa. Thence he invades 
Bhadrasva 2 on the west of Meru and its Candravati. After 
finishing this work there he attacks Ilavrta and there subdues 
Tapodesa, Gandharvadesa, and Devadesa. Here he is invited 
to attend a Svayamvara gathering and is lucky enough to 
be selected by the bride. Immediately after this happy function 
he directly returns to Dwaraka in response to an urgent call, 
incidentally thus raising Kathiawad to the proud status of an 
Imperial Power with suzereignty over the whole of Jambu- 
dvipa, the Asia Major of our day. 

The whole description is perfect, and full of 113 pages of 
interesting details about Jambu. The only flaw is about the 
interchange of the name of Bhadrasva and Ketumala which is 
shared in common with some other treatises. But it does not 
matter as the order and direction of the route are as they should 
and could be. 

Though it is probable that changes may be necessary here 
and there so far as the details are concerned, the foregoing 
discussion makes it clear that Jambudvipa was not an imagi- 
nary Padma or lotus, neither was it a land having countries 
situated in a cross at right angles. It shows that' Jambu can 
very well be identified with the Asia Major. Not only that but 
the Asia Major’s countries are almost the same as they used to 
be in the Hindu times. China has kept alive the Hindu tradi- 
tion and most of the Varsas can at present be identified with 
the Chinese provinces: Sinkiang and Tibet with Ilavrta, South 
China with Kimpurusa, North China with Harivarsa, Mongolia 
with Bhadrasva, and Manchuria with Ramyaka. 


1 Bhadrasva would be correct, 

2 Ketumala would be correct. 
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L Recognised sources of Ancient Indian History 

II. Pauimjic works not recognized as an independent source 

IH. Modem necessity to recognize it as such 

IV. How satisfactory results can be secured from it. . 

V. Practical application of the method to the problem of 
the Lives of Krsna and Jarasandha : 

(1) Works consulted. 

(2) Dates of their composition.. 

(3) Their sources. 

(4) Songs and stories re. the Yadavas, a common 

topic. 

(5) Explicable difference between the Bhagavata and 

and Jaina versions. . 

(6) Variants not explicable otherwise.. 

(7) Different versions in the Bhagavata works 

themselves. .. 

(8) Comparative reliability of the Bhagavata and 

Jaina traditions. . 

(9) Unique position of Ari§tanemi . . 

VI. Concluding Remarks. . 

Recognised Sources of Ancient Indian History . 

There was a time when our ancient political history was 
commenced from 326 B.C., the date of the reported invasion of 
the North-Western Provinces of India by Alexander the Great 
of Macedonia. 1 That restriction was due to the attempts made by 
the historians to gather the necessary materials primarily from 
the foreign contemporary literary records. The officers of the 
archaeological department of the Government of India too limit- 
ed the sphere of their field-work to such sites only as seemed 
to them from the same source to lead to a reasonable probability 
o their outlay and efforts being adequately compensated for by 

L Vide Elphinstone’s dictum and Cowell's confirmation of it in Vin- 
cent Smiths Early HtsUny Indh Cfc j, p. J, 
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the acquisition of epigraphs, coins, works of art and other relics 
of a past civilisation. The result was that their finds either 
only confirmed or modified the conclusions arrived at by the 
historians or filled up the gaps which they had unavoidably 
left. 

2. Subsequently their attention was drawn to the exist- 
ence of numerous historical and geographical references con- 
tained in the ancient Prakrt works of the Buddhist and Jaina 
schools. They therefore tapped that source and gathered from 
it certain historical and topographical data concerning the poli- 
tical condition of India some centuries prior to 326 B.C. These 
data enabled them to carry back the beginning of a reliable his- 
tory of India to 600 B.C., with small intervening gaps. 1 

II. 

Pauranic works not recognized as an independent source. 

3. Although the historians were aware that the Puranas 
of the orthodox Indian school contained several data of the 
above type, they did not make an independent use of them for 
the reconstruction of ancient history from them for certain 
reasons, the principal ones among which were (1) that such 
data had been indiscriminately mixed up with allegorical legen- 
dary and even mythological accounts and (2) that subsequent 
additions and alterations seemed to have been made in most 
of them by religious enthusiasts. 

4. Certain students of the ancient literature of India feel- 
ing th at; such neglect of one of the fruitful sources, of Indian 
history was not justified, as the “ Genealogies of Kings ” was 
one of the topics dealt with in most of the Puranas put forward 
stupendous efforts to reconstruct at least the dynasties of the 
kings who appeared to have ruled over the principal provinces 
of India dur ing the interval between 600 B.C., the accepted 
probable date of the accession of Sisunaga on the throne of 
Magadha and the date, whatever it was, of that of Ptariksit, son 
of Abhimanyu and grandson of Arjuna from amongst the 
Pandavas, on -the throne of Hastinapura. These attempts 
had been made between the dates of the second and third edi- 
tions of Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, a standard 





1. Ibid . Ch. I, pp. 10-11. 
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work on the political history of India. 1 Yet no independent 
use seems to have been made in the third edition of that work 
of the literature on the above subject that hadl appeared since 
its second edition because the author, though convinced that 
“ modem research has brought to light innumerable facts of the 
highest scientific value concerning pre-historic India” did not 
consider it prudent to make use of those facts for the purpose 
of reconstructing the history of any period prior to 600 B.C. 
because he was of opinion that “ the impossibility of assigning 
dates to the phenomena discovered excludes them from the 
domain of the historian whose vision cannot pass the line which 
separates the dated from the undated.” 2 The subsequent revised 
edition of that work too does not make any advance upon it 
because the author had died before it was thought of and the 
publishers did not get the services of a scholar of an equally 
establis hed reputation to undertake the revision. And so it 
happens that the standard work on Ancient Indian History 
which the rising generation of university students study for the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the past history of this country 
fills their mind with the notion that an era of well-ordered civi- 
lized government did not commence in India till 600 B.C. 


Modern necessity to recognise it as such. 

5. Students of the ancient Indian literature know too well 
that this is a mistaken and harmful notion. Moreover the ex- 
cavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have yielded several 
relics of an ancient civilization which goes back far into anti- 
quity beyond the beginning or the middle of the seventh century 
before Christ. It is not unreasonable to believe that a people 
so civilized must have been living under well-ordered govern- 
ments. We do not however yet know who must have con- 
ducted them. It is not enough to know that they were un- 
Aryans, allied to the Summerians in culture and probably Dravi- 
rtiam which is all that it has yet been possible to ascertain from 
the said finds through the labours of Bannerji, Marshal, Stein, 
Heras and others. Attempts must be made to trace the politi- 
cal and cultural history of the races which inhabited the cities 


1. Ibid. Preface to the Third Edition, p. VI, 

2. JMd. Ch. II, p. 27. 
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that have been unearthed and in the absence of any independent 
records left by them resort must be had to the class of literature 
signified by the term “ Itihasa-Puranas,” which contain many 
references by the mystic terms “ Maya,” “ Vidya ” &c. to the 
arts and sciences of the non-Aryan races called Daityas, Asuras, 
Raksasas, Vanaras, Rksas, Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, Nagas 
and others . 1 It was with the help of some such Vidyas that 
Ravana, Marici and Indrajit of the Ramayana, Maya, Ghato- 
tkaca and Babruvahana of the Mahubhurata and Bhauma or 
Mura, Sana, Madhu and others of the Bhagavata Burma had 
erected big prosperous cites, could move above in serial cars , 2 
wielded extraordinary weapons, fought without being visible and 
performed several other extraordinary feats which caused em- 
barassment to their Aryan adversaries and brought them to their 
wit’s end several times . 2 The Daityas and Asuras thereout are 
said to have derived their extraordinary powers by way of boons 
from Rudra whose devotees they were . 4 The inhabitants of 


1. Ch. 67 of the Adiparva oj the Mahdbhdrata contains a detailed 
application of the theory that the Paiidavas and their allies were gods and 
the Kauravas and their allies demons (Daityas) bom on this earth. See, 
also Ch. 197, 38-43, wherein Dwaipayana is said to have persuaded Dru- 
pada to agree to the marriage of his daughter with all the five Pandavas 
by visualizing to him their being gods born as men and the Krsnopanisat 
where the whole life of Krspa has been interpreted philosophically. 

For a corroboration of the view that the Itihasa-Puratia literature is 
likely to be helpful in solving the riddle of the. Indus Valley civilization, vide 
the report of the lecture on “ The Dark Period of India’s History,” by Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director-General of Archaeology, at the issue of 17 
of the “ Times of India ” dated July 22nd. 1939. 

2. l am glad to find this view corroborated by the note on “ Flying 
Machines in Ancient India ” by Dr. B. C. Law published in NIA. Vol II. 
No. 1 at p. 62 wherein it is stated on the authority of Samardhgam 
Sutrddhdm and the commentaries on the Dhammapdda and Sutta Nipdta 
that serial cars of wood of the shape of the Canada bird and propelled by 
mercury were being made and used in Ancient India. 

3. Far instance see Mhh. Ill, 12-22, 288 ; V. 158 ; VII, 173-78, 107-09, 

4„ In Adiparva 76, 52 Sukra, father of Devayani, one of the wives of 

Yayati, called the Daityas, “ Raudxab.” According to Sabhaparva 14, 
64-65 ; 15. 18-24 ; 22, 29, Jarasandha had imprisoned 86 crowned princes 
and had been aspiring to imprison 14 more such with a view to offer them 
as oblation to Rudra. “ According to Harivdm&a Parva, 116 to 128 Krsiia 
had to fight with Rudra and his entourage, who had taken the side of 
Ranasura, in order to get his grandson Aniruddha released from prison, 
where he had been confined by Banasura. See also the excellent article on 
the “Beginnings of the Liriga Cult in India” by A. K. Sur, in the Amah 
of the B.O.RJ., Vol XIII, PL II, pp. 149-53. 
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Mohenjo-daro too -seem to be the devotees of the same god. It 
is not therefore unlikely that they belonged to one of those races 
which are referred to in the said literature by those names and 
for extirpating which Rama of the Ramayana and Krsna Vasu- 
deva of the Vishu, the Bhagavata and other Puranas 
were immortalized at first in songs and stories as heroes 
and protectors of mankind and later on by the Ramayana, 
Mahabharaia and the Bhagavata and other Puranas as incar- 
nations of Visnu. To indiscriminately condemn and ignore all 
the stories narrated in such works as allegories, legends and 
myths is to shut out one very fruitful and the only source of 
information as to the cultural life of India in those remote 
times and to plead an inability to unravel the mystery surround- 
ing those extraordinary personages and to realize the great truth 
that nature could have revealed her secrets to her sons of a 
former age in another way than by inspiring them to invent 
the particular kinds of machines which in these three centuries 
have brought within the range of human possibility many acts 
which must have seemed impossible to our forefathers of the 
middle ages. An ancient historian cannot legitimately pass 
them over as unreliable on the ground that they contain sub- 
sequent additions and even alterations because it is his un- 
shirkable duty to separate the wheat from the chaff, the 
essential from the unessential, from his view-point, just as it is 
the duty of a judge to ascertain the hard facts of a case 
before him on sifting the mixture of facts and concoctions placed 
before him or that of aspirant for the realization of the self to 
brush aside the sheaths of the non-selves which present them- 
selves to his physical or mental eye. Due to that circumstance 
the previous account, provided it can be distinguished, does not 
lose its value. None can say with his hand on his heart that 
these works are exclusively the products of the mediaeval 
period. They are only revised editions of the old Puranas 
which are referred to even in the Vedic works such as the 
Ckandogya and Brhadaranyaka Upanishads . 1 


1. Cha. Upa. VII, 1 ; 2-4 ; 7, 1 ; Sr. Upa. II, 4. 10. Vincent Smith 
relying on Kaufcilya’s Arthasdstm 1, 5, admits so far in his Early History 
of India t, Ch. I, App. A. at page 23 that Puranas in some shape were con- 
sidered to be authoritative writings in the fourth century B.C He would 
have admitted their existence several centuries earlier if he had been aware 
of the above and other references in works considerably older than the 
Arth<$$mtr&, 
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How satisfactory results can be secured from it. 

6. While thus advocating the use of the Pauranic 
literature as an independent source of ancient history, both 
political and cultural, I should not be understood to mean 
that we should take up one epic poem or one Purana, collect 
together all the useful materials from it, put them in a 
chronological order and import them into history. What I do 
however mean is that we must make a more extensive use of 
one of the Pramanas ( sources ) of historical knowledge 
approved of by the pioneers of historical research, namely, long 
continued tradition tested by the comparative method. 1 It 
might naturally be asked how are we to ascertain that a parti- 
cular tradition recorded in a particular Purana was being handed 
down for a long time prior to the age of the writer who first 
recorded it and what should be taken to be the basis of com- 
parison, works of foreign authors not being available for the 
period prior to 326 B.C. There are of course several orthodox 
Puranas recomposed from old materials at different times and 
probably also in different provinces. They can therefore be 
compared inter se so far as facts found in any two or more of 
them even with slight variations are concerned. They have 
already been studied in that manner by some scholars with the 
particular object of settling the dynasties of the kings of the 
Kali age. But in my view that is not sufficient for our present 
purpose because the province of history is not confined merely 
to the genealogies of kings and the descriptions of wars and 
conquests. It extends also to a picture of the type of culture 
of the races over whom those kings ruled and for whose peace- 
ful pursuits they were supposed to create a: favourable atmos- 
phere. It would be very improper if not impossible, to gather 
the facts necessary for painting such a pen-picture from only 
one-sided writings of a religious sect, however old the tradition 
on which they may have been based. Fortunately for us, there 
exists in India a number of Jaina Pauranic works of almost as 
great antiquity as the present redactions of several Vaisriavite 
Puranas containing facts of a certain period of old history. 
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narrated with variations, some of which are no doubt due to 
their own peculiar religious doctrine, mentioning the sources 
of their information and also in some respects more reliable 
than the orthodox works of the same class. 1 The facts of 
secular interest ascertained from the latter can be compared 
with those ascertained from the former, the religious colouring 
given by any of them or both can be eliminated and if they are 
found by investigation to be traceable to a common source of 
the same age in which the facts are reported to have occurred, 
there seems no reason why they should not be believed to have 
actually occurred and why they should not be incorporated in 
the history of our country. And if further the officers of the 
archaeological departments concerned make up their minds to 
make trial-pits at the places indicated by them and if the results 
are encouraging, make extensive excavations, a link would be 
formed between them and the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa and our history of an age several centuries prior to 
the accession of Saisunaga at Magadha would be reconstructed, 
as the results of such investigations would not only corroborate 
certain facts ascertained from the traditional source but also 
fill up certain gaps left by it. For that purpose, excavations 
must be made even in the case of trial-pits to the depth of about 
25 feet below the surface of the earth or perhaps still more as 
has been done at Mohenjo-daro because any remains of the 




1. V. Smith says about these and other Jaina works that “ they are 
still very imperfectly known*" though he does recognise that they “also 
contain numerous historical statements and allusions of considerable value.** 
{Early History of India , €h. I, p. 10). I have not, however found any 
statement whatever made by him on the authority of any Jaina work. I am 
not also aware of any scholar having tried to ascertain historical facts by the 
comparative method above indicated so far as the period prior to 600 B.c. is 
concerned although there are several European and Indian scholars who 
have worked on these materials with a view to confirm, contradict or 
correct the information gathered from other sources as to the history of 
the period ending with that year. Since the above was written my atten- 
tion was drawn to the review of work entitled Ancient India , Vol. II by 
Dr. Tribhowandas L. Shah, the tracing history of Ancient India from- 900 
B.c. to 100 (.4. as gathered from Jaina sources compared with the foreign 
wherever possible. If the learned reviewer has correctly represented its 
contents, that is as one-sided an attempt to ascertain historical facts from 
Jaina works as those already made to ascertain them from the orthodox 
works exclusively and is therefore bound to be criticised adversely. What 
I desire, is that historical facts of secular interest only, which would be 
acceptable to all and sundry, should be ascertained by the comparative 
method above set fourth, 
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pre-saiswnaga penoa must oe at a ievei uccyci 
which the relics of the Buddhist period are found, 


Practical application of the method to the problem of 
the lives of Krsna and Jarasandha. 

7. In order to demonstrate to my readers how the method 
recommended by me can be applied, I will give an illustration 
which is the result of my comparative study of some of the 
Pauranic works of both the sects, the Bhagavatas and the 
Jainas, made with a view to ascertain the truth as regards the 
lives of three great men of the Yadava period namely ,^Krsna- 
Vasudeva, his mighty and most dreaded adversary Jarasandha 
of Rajagrha and his first cousin Aristanemi, the 22nd Tirthan- 
kara of the Jainas, which seemed to be important from the 
points of view of the political and the religious history of India 
prior to the commencement of the Saisunaga dynasty at 
Magadha. 

( 1 ) . Works consulted. 

8. The works, the relevant portions whereof had been 
studied for the above purpose, are the (1) Mahahharata includ- 
ing its additional 19th Parva called Harivamsa Parva (2) 
Bhdgavata Purdna (3) Harivamsa Purdna of Jinasenacarva, a 
Digambara saint, and (4) Trisasthi-saldkd-purusa-canta of 
Hemacandra, a Swetambara saint. 

( 2 ) . Their dates of composition. 

9. The Mahahharata contains a distinct mention oi its 
having been composed by somebody for recording the story 
told by Ugrasrava, son of Suta, to Saunaka and others as 
Sard by him recited by Vaisampayana to Janame^ya, on 
recollecting what he had heard tam Dvatjayana V^awho 
had originally composed the Java containing 24,000 verses and 

i whilr- T was correcting a typed copy of this paper my attention 

1. While I was correcting a if ^ v oj the Archxological 

-Hdhte pipes* «. be «*£db. • 
breed, e. L. 

Jelded°complete results, sites should ^^-^hiV^exlrtlywhat 1 haw 
covering missing links in the cultural chain, which is exactly 

suggested herein, 
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taught it to Yaisampayana. It is not possible to say when that 
nucleus, of which the Mahabharata is an expanded form, was 
first composed but it has been ascertained that the Mahabharata 
received its present form finally about the fourth century a.d. 
which means that the Harivamsa Parva thereof which is an ap- 
pendix to it, whether added by the author or anybody else, formed 
part of it in that century l 1 The Bhagavata Pur ana too does 
not appear to have come down to us in its original form which 
seems to have existed as early as the 5th century. The form 
in which we now have it seems to have been given to it some- 
where about the tenth century 2 . Jinasena’s work is believed 
by its publisher Singhai Dalichand Panalal of the Jaina 
Vaniprasarak Karyalaya of Calcutta to have been composed 
in the 8th century. 3 Hemachandra is well-known to be a 
contemporary of Siddharaja Jayasimha and Kumarapala of the 
Silahki dynasty who ruled over Gujarat and Malwa and a part 
of Maharastra in the second half of the 11th and the first of 
the 12th century. 

(3) Their sources. 

10. As for the works 4 of the orthodox schools it is quite 
clear from the way in which old stories have been narrated to 
Dhrtarastra, Yudhisthira and others that just as Vyasa had 
collected the Vedic hymns, sacrificial formulas &c., he had also 
collected some of the popular songs and stories current in his 
time as regards the ancestors of the Kauravas and Pandavas and 
several other Brahmarsis, Raj arsis and demons and others and 
made such use of them as suited his purposes. As for the 


1. History of Indian Literature by M. Wintemitz ( Calcutta ) Vol. 1. 
Sec. II. pp. 321-22, 464-65. 

2. M The Date of the Bhagavata Burma, by B. N. K. Sarnia, Annals 
of the BORl Vol XIV, Pts. Ill & IV, pp. 182-218, 218. 

3. Publisher's note. According to Dr. B. A. Saletore (Mediaeval 
Jcdmsm) Jinasena was one of the prot£g£s of King Amoghavarsa I, a 
Ra$$rakuta (N1A, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 129). This shows that the Pub- 
lisher's note must he correct since according to V. Smith's Early History of 
India , Third Edition p. 753, Dantidurga, a Rastrakuta chieftain had over- 
thrown KMivarman II of the Galukya dynasty in the middle of 8th 
century. See also Mr. S. N. Tadpatrikar's article on “ The Kr§na Problem" 
in the Annals of the BORI, Vol X, Pts. Ill & IV, pp.* 269-346, 276 
where this work is stated to have been composed in sake 705 (ajd. 783). 

4. History of Indian Literature by M. Winterhitz (Calcutta) Vol. L 
Sec II pp. 456, 462, 466, 473 ; Early History of the Vai$nava Sect , by Ray 
Chaudhari,, pp. 30 f., 48 ff„ ; JASB, N. S. 18, 1922, pp. 269 ff, 
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Jainas it is definitely known that Hemacandra had taken his 
materials from a work in the Ardha-MagadhI Prakit by Sila- 
bhadra named Mahapumsacanya and Jinasena has himself 
recorded that he had taken his from the original account of the 
Harivamsa recorded by Suvratanatha alias Sarvajnadeva, the 
20th Tirthankara of the Jainas, which must have been in the 
g a mp. Prakrt language and from subsequent works on the same 
subject byGandharvadeva Gautama and others which too must 
have been in the same language. According to him these works 
were in existence in his time and were actually before him and 
what he had done was to make out a small compilation on 
gathering materials from all of them. 1 It is very likely that 
those original works in Prakrt were like the kernel of the 
Mahabharata based upon popular songs and stories traditionally 
handed down from generations in the popular dialects at 
different places. 

(4) Songs and stories re. the Yadavas, a common topic. 

11 One of the most popular topics of such songs and 
stories as were utilized by the writers of both the sets of works 
was the most striking events m the lives of several scions 
Yadava race. The writers of both the Bhagavata and. Jama 
sects seem to have made use of them for popularising then reli- 
gious doctrines. 2 The former were interested therein because 

1 HV Purana, Introduction 57-67, pp. 9-10. In Sarga 41 fornung 

pnd to a Nema Nirvana Puraya as putting lortn anomer * . .. . 

group, Hastinapura of the Pandav , t?lfAn my notice of this inde- 

Mr. Tad P a ^f Hv n °Pitrona. He seems to be of the opinion “that 
E iorkTadapted from the BV. 

TaUs ifTke%oS% olTks., Ill & IV, P. 279). This opinion does 

not Literature by Wintemiu (Calcutta, Vei l 

Sec. II, PP-' 473, 475, where itis.id were many 

a literary common property'’ of the orthodox and 
the heterodox schools. 
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they believed Krsna, son of Vasudeva Yadava, to be an incarna- 
tion of Vispu to whom they were devoted, identified Visnu with 
the Saguna Brahma of the Upanisads and pinned their faith 
on to the Karma-Yoga doctrine which was subsequently pro- 
pounded in the Mahabharata and particularly in the Bhagavad- 
gita, which implied an observance of the Varnasramadharma 
as a matter of duty, while the latter took interest therein not 
only because some of their Tlrthankaras and particularly Nema- 
natha, son of Samudravijaya, belonged to that race but also 
because they believed in Kramamukti ( emancipation by 
grades ) as opposed to Sadyomukti (emancipation at a start ) , 
which required for its illustration the life-stories of all the great 
men that could be collected so that the different stages in the 
liberation of the individual soul after he definitely and resolutely 
commences his journey can be exemplified. Krsna- Vasudeva 
and his most powerful and dreaded adversary Jarasandha, 
Emperor of Magadha in his time, were two of such great men, 
whose total number was, as the title of Hemacandra’s work indi- 
cates, sixty-three. These are the reasons why the life-stories of 
Krsna and Jarasandha, form a common topic of almost equal 
importance in the works of both the sects and references to 
their ancestors are found in both. 1 

(5) Explicable difference between the Bkdgavata and 
Jaina versions. 

12. From the very nature of the above reasons it can 
be inferred that though the topic is common it could not have 
been dealt with in the two sets of works in the same manner 
and to the same extent and that consequently there should be 
two different versions of the same events in the life of the same 
hero and that there should be greater details as regards the 
same events in the one and less in the other set. The most 
glaring instances of the first remark are those of the incidents 
relating to the death of Jarasandha and the accession of Pariksit, 
son of Abhimanyu, to the throne of Hastinapura. The ortho- 
dox account of the first is that after the Yadavas emigrated to 
Saurastra no incident of importance had occurred so far as the 
relations between Krsna and Jarasandha were concerned but 
that after Yudhisthira commenced a Rajasuya Yajna, Krsna 
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once received a message from he Pandavas that while other ruling 
princes of India had been persuaded to take part in it, Jarasandha 
could not be persuaded to do so, that thereupon Krsna went to 
Indraprastha, that at the suggestion of Uddhava, Krsna, Bhlma 
and Arjuna went to Rajagrha in the garb of mendicants at a 
time when Jarasandha had taken a vow to satisfy the desire 
of every mendicant coming to his door, that there Krsna begged 
for a duel with Jarasandha, that the latter recognizing him re- 
fused to fight with him saying that he was a coward as he had 
fled away from Mathura and with Arjuna saying that he was 
younger than him but agreed to fight with Bhlma with a club 
and magnanimously provided him with one, that at the end of 
27 days’ fight Bhlma despaired of killing his adversary, that 
Krsna, who had kept himself in hiding behind a tree but was 
visible to Bhlma, suggested to him to tear off his adversary’s 
body into two parts holding him by his feet and throw 
them into opposite directions, that he adopted the sug- 
gestion, that thus came to an end the life of the most 
powerful and dreadful enemy that Krsna had met with 
in his life and that thereafter his son Sahadeva having 
sought the protection of Krsna, the latter installed him on the 
throne of Magadha and returned with his companions to Indra- 
prastha. 1 The Jaina version of this important incident is quite 
different. It is that Jarasandha’s daughter having come to know 
through a foreign merchant who had come to Rajagrha through 
Dvaraka that Krsna, the slayer of her husband, had been living 
in great comfort there, prevailed upon her father to proceed 
there and wage a war against him once more and kill him, that 
he accordingly collected together all his allies and proceeded 
towards Dvaraka with a large army, that when he had encamp- 
ed at a village named Sinapalli, which was at a distance of 45 
Yoj an as from Dvaraka to the east, Krsna came to know of his 
expedition and called all the Yadavas to arms, that the Panda- 
vas and many Vidhyadharas (kings of the hill-tribes living in 


1. The above is the story as given in the Bhagavata Burma, It 
differs on some points from that given in Mbh. II. 17 to 24. Thus for 
instance JarSsandha is there represented as having commenced a Raudra 
Yaga in which he intended to offer as oblations to Rudra 100 crowned 
heads and that for that purpose he had kept in confinement 86 ruling 
princes ; Kr$na and his companions enter the city after striking terror, com- 
mitting dacoity &c, not surreptituously as in the Bhagavata and Bhlma 
tears off Jarasandha into two parts without any secret hint from Kr?pa and 
so on, 'ji:;; 
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the Vindhya mountains) also joined him, that several battles 
were fought on the battlefield round about Sinapalli, that the 
last one was fought between Krsna himself and Jarasandha, 
that after all the other weapons used by the latter failed to deal 
a fatal blow on Krsna he released his Cakra and flung it at 
Krsna, that Krsna checked its force and caught it with his right 
hand, that he was reluctant to fling it back at Jarasandha 
and tried to persuade him to acknowledge his defeat but he 
would not do that but taunted and challenged him, that he 
thereupon whirled it round and flung it at Jarasandha, that 
it went directly to the latter’s neck and separated it from his 
tr unk , that thereafter Sahadeva surrendered, was pardoned and 
installed on the throne of Magadha but that the territory under 
his sway was cut down by Krsna to one-fourth of what it was 
in his father’s time and the kingdoms of Mathura and Saurya- 
pura and a third in Kosala were revived and placed in charge of 
the descendants of their former kings, and that as on the site 
of Sinapalli the Yadavas had danced in great glee after their 
victory, Krsna founded there a new city and named it Ananda- 
pura. 1 


13. The orthodox version of the second incident is that 
after Arjuna brought the news of the death of Krsna and the 
internecine struggle between the young Yadavas and their conse- 
quent annihilation the Pandavas lost interest in active life and 
thereupon they started upon a Mahaprasthana (final journey) to 
the Himalayas on installing on the throne at Hastinapura, 
Pariksit, son of Abhimanyu, who was their only surviving des- 
cendant. The Jaina version on the other hand is that while 
the Pandavas were living in comfort Narada once went to the 
abode of Draupadi, that as she did! not notice his arrival and 
treat him with due honor the sage felt insulted and went away 
to an island known as Dhatakl-khanda in the ocean called Maga- 
dha beyond the mouth of the Ganges and instigated Padma, 
the ruling prince there, who was a devotee of Visnu of the name 
of Kapila, to kidnap Draupadi, that the latter managed to get 
her kidnapped and brought into his harem, that when persuad- 
ed to live with Padma as his queen, she asked for one month’s 
time and began to fast, that before the month was over the 
Pandavas came with Krsna as far as the sea-coast, that there 
Krsna managed by his miraculous power to drive their chariots 
over the water as if it were land, that in the fight that ensued 
Padma’s army was routed, that he therefore became appre- 
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hensive about his own adverse fate and promising to release 
Draupad! implored her to intercede on his behalf, that she ask- 
ed him to put on the garb of her maid-servant and follow her 
to Krsna’s camp, that on his doing so he was saved by Krsna 
and allowed to enjoy his kingdom, that on their return with 
Draupad! they similarly crossed the ocean but thereafter Krsna 
asked the Pandavas to go ahead while he took rest under a tree, 
that they having an occasion to cross the Ganges did so in a 
ferry, which they found at the mouth of the river, but did not 
send it back for Krsna as they had a desire to see how he would 
cross the river without it, that he, not finding the ferry there, 
held his chariot with one hand and swam across the river with 
the other, that on his reaching the other bank he had an alter- 
cation with the Pandavas, broke their chariots and went away 
in his own to Hastinapura, installed Pariksit on the throne 
there and when Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas, asked him 
where her sons should go, he asked her to advise them to go to 
Southern India where he held no sway, that accordingly they 
went with their mother towards the south after they came to 
know of their having been deprived of their kingdom and having 
founded there the city of Pandu-Mathura began to rule 
there. 1 According to these writers the Pandavas do quit their 
new kingdom but that in favour of Jarakumara, who had by 
mistake flung a fatal arrow at Krsna and had been asked to go 
and give the news to them. According to Jinasena they take 
Diksa at the hands of Nemanatha on the top of a hill called 
Tungagiri after they meet Baladeva and perform the funeral 
rites of Krsna while according to Hemacandra they and Drau- 
padi take Diksa at the hands of Sadhu Dharmaghosa at the 
time of leaving the kingdom to Jarakumara, then set out to meet 
Nemanatha at Raivataka Mt. but do not meet him and hearing 
of his death while they were at Hastakalpapura, a town 12 
Yojanas from the mountain, the Pandavas alone go to Siva’s 
abode while Draupad! goes to Brahmaloka. 2 

14. A fact falling in the second category is that relating 
to the marital life of Vasudeva, father of Krsna. The Bhagavata 




1. HV. Purana VII. 64 (Calcutta ed., p. 704), TSPC. IX. 12, (Bhav- 

nagar ed.,p. 163a). _ . 

A similar difference in versions between the Bhagavata and Jama 
works is to be found as regards the Prahlada and Bali episodes also. Vide 
HV. Purana IV. 20 (Calcutta ed., p. 290-95). 

2. TSPC. VIII. 10 ; HV. Purana VI. 52b. (Calcutta ed., pp. 537-45). 
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Purana does not describe at length his marriage with any other 
girl except Devakl. However it is sufficiently clear from it that 
he had another wife Rohini, who became the mother of Bala- 
deva by the transfer of the 7th child of Devaki. The Hart- 
vamsa Parva mentions that he had married 14 girls one after 
another, that Rohini, mother of Baladeva, who was one of them, 
was the daughter of a Bahlika and that another, Devaki, was 
the daughter of Devaka. 1 The Jaina works on the other hand 
narrate in great details how he had married all those girls one 
after another while moving about from place to place, exhibit- 
ing his skill in the manly and fine arts which he had learnt and 
in which he was an adept. 2 Similar extensive details are to be 
found in those works as regards all the other descendants of 
Yadu upto the sons of Krsna and the notable events in their 
lives as opposed to only casual and scattered references to them 
in the works of the Bhagavata school. 

6. Variants not explicable otherwise. 

15. But there are variants and variants. Some of them 
are and some are not explicable by the reasons above-mentioned. 
Such for instances are : — (1) The works of both the sets agree 
that Kamsa was the son-in-law of Jarasandha but whereas 
according to the orthodox works he had married two of the 
latter’s daughters named Asti and Prapti, according to the 
Jains works he had married one only named Jivaya§a ; (2) 
again while both the sets agree in saying that Marutha had 
been attacked by one Kalayavana just before Krsna and the 
other Yadavas emigrated with all their belongings which they 
could carry, they differ as to who this man was, the Bhagavata 
works saying that he was a Yavana king in alliance with Jara- 
sandha and the Jaina works saying that he was one of the sons 
of Jarasandha. Naturally therefore there is no reference in 
them to the deputation of Salva, an ally of Jarasandha, to per- 
suade Kalayavana to attack Mathura on the ground that the 
power of the two brothers Rama and Krsna had been increas- 
ing immensely and deserved to be checked, which is- found in 
the Harimmsa Parva ; (3) Vasudeva’s father’s name was 
either Sauri or Vasu according to the Bhagavata works, while 
according to the Jaina it was Andhaka Vrsni and Sauri was 


1. HV. Parva, I. 35. 1-7. 

2. HV. Purana IV. (Calcutta ed„ p. 306 ff) ; TSPC. VII. 8. Ac- 

cording to HV. P wanna, IV. 22 the father of Rohipl -was Mahidhara, king 
of Aristapura. ' 
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only a family name meaning a descendant of Sura ; (4) Accord- 
ing to the Bhagavata Pur ana after Rama and Krsna fled from 
Mathura they had taken shelter on a distant hill not named 
therein. The Hmivamia Parva says that the name of that hill 
was Gomanta which formed part of the Sahyadri range near 
the south-west coast of India and was at a short distance from 
Krauhcapura in VanavasL According to the Jainas it was how- 
ever Pravarsana which formed part of the Vindhya range. 

7. Different versions in the Bhagavata works themselves. 

16. Nor is it a fact that the works of the Bhagavata 
school had got one tradition, uniform in all respects, to go 
upon. Thus according to the Mahabharata, Yadu, the propositus 
of the Yadava family was one of four sons of Yayati of the Lu- 
nar race whom he had disinherited for disobedience on the occa- 
sion of his third marriage with a young girl although he already 
had two sons by his first wife DevayanI, daughter of Sukra- 
carya, and three by Sarmista, daughter of an Asura King Vrsa- 
parva, who had given her over to DevayanI as a maid-servant 
and therefore followed her wherever she went. 1 According to 
Harivamsa Parva, not only was that true but it was also true 
that he was one of the sons of one Haryasva of the Solar race, 
who had married Madhumatl, daughter of Madhu Daitya, 
against the wish of his elder brother and had consequently 
migrated to Surastra, “ a province near the western sea-ooast, 
rich in cattle of the bovine species and wealth of all sorts and 
inhabited by people resembling the Abhiras.” 2 Nllakanttha, 
the commentator of the Mahabharata is at great pains to ex- 
plain these contradictory accounts but his explanation is such 
that it cannot be accepted as satisfactory. Similarly the said 
work itself tries to reconcile the two contradictory beliefs that 
Vasudeva was both the 10th and the 5th in descent from Yadu 
and Nilakantha, tries to make sense out of them in the same 
manner. 3 Thirdly, while the Bhagavata Purana mentions only 
Asti and Prapti, daughters of Jarasandha, as the two wives of 
Kamsa, the Harivamsa, in spite of agreeing with it so far, uses 
the plural “ Patnyah” while narrating what happened after 
Kamsa’s death. 4 Fourthly, the Harivamsa Parva is alone in 


1. Mahabk3rata I. 75; VII. 144. i. 

2. HV. Parva II. 37. 30-32, 39-40. 

3. Ibid. II. 37. 30-44 and Nilakanflia’s Commentary thereon, 

4. ibid. ii. 31.1-37. 
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saying that after the invasion of Mathura by Kalayavana, 
Krsna and Baladeva had gone to the south, had met Parasu- 
ratna there, had gone with him to Gomanta, fought with Jara- 
sandha who had pursued them, made an alliance with Sisupala 
and gone to Karavlrapura, killed Srgala-Vasudeva, the king of 
tha t place, and again returned to Mathura after installing 
Srgala’s son on the throne there. 1 It is also alone in speaking 
of an extension of Dvaraka 2 and of the carrying away by 
Pradyumna of Mayavati, wife of Sambara, after killing him, 
at the persuasion of Narada who appears while the battle be- 
tween them is raging. 3 The incident of the secret marriage of 
Aniruddha, grandson of Krsna with Usa, daughter of Bana of 
Sonitapura, his imprisonment by Bana, the subsequent battle 
between Krsna who had come with an army to release him and 
Bana and of the chopping off of the latter’s superfluous hands 
by the former is given in brief in the Bhagavata Purana. But 
in this Parva it is described in very great details and some of 
those details do not tally with those appearing from the concise 
form in which they appear in the Bhagavata Purana. 4 These 
differences demand some explanation and that which suggests 
itself to me is that the editor of the Mahabharata when its form 
and contents were finally fixed by him about the 4th Century 
A.D. must have collected together the broken threads of the 
Krsna legend current in some other province than the United 
Provinces, in which the nucleus of the Mahabharata had been 
composed, and loosely put them together and giving them the 
name of a Khila Pmva (an appendix) of the Mahabharata tried 
to secure its preservation. This is by no means uncommon in 
the history of Indian literature. It was in the same manner 
that the Mahabharata had come to have 18 Parvas, the Bhaga- 


1. Ibid. II. 44 to 46. 

2. Ibid. II. 98. 

3. Ibid. II. 104 to 108. 

4. Bkaga. Pu. Xb. 62-63 ; HV. Parva II. 116-128. 

A very remarkable difference is as regards the fate of the daughter 
of Yasoda, who had been substituted for Krsna. According to the Bhaga- 
vata Purana X.4.8-13 Kamsa dashes her against a stone-slab and thereupon 
the Yogamaya, who had taken that form, ascends into the sky and warns 
Kamsa of the impending danger and thereupon she acquires many names on 
earth. According to HV. Purcbia II. 4 die again descends, is brought up 
by the Vr$nis at the request of Vasudeva and honoured by them as a god- 
dess. This accords with the Dm gas tut i in Mbh. VI. 23. According to 
TSPC. VIII. 8. Kamsa had only cut off her nose and handed her over back 
to Devaki, believing that die was a harmless child. 
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vata Purana had come to have a Purvardha and an Uttarardha, 
the Yogavasistha had come to have such two Ardhas in the 
Nirvana-prakarana, the Ramayana had grown into a work in 
7 Karidas from that in 5 by the addition at different times of 
the Balakanda and the Uttarakahda, which contain certain repe- 
titions and contradictions and the Skanda Purana had grown to 
be of an indefinite extent by the interpolation of Khandas within 
Khandas e.g. Rewakhahda within the Avantikhanda. 

8. Comparative reliability of the Bhagavata and Jaina 

17. It comes to this then that there were two separate 
traditions current amongst the Bhagawatas and the Jainas as 
of the history of the Yadava race, that the author of the nucleus 
of the Mahabharata had made use of that current amongst the 
Bhagavatasi so far as it was necessary for his purpose, namely 
that of popularizing the religious doctrine of their school which 
considered Krsna Vasudeva as an incarnation of Visnu, who in 
turn had been identified with the Saguna Brahma of the Upa- 
nisads, that the authors of the Jaina Prakrta works made use of 
that current amongst the repositories of their sect for exalting 
in the eyes of their devotees one or more or all of those whose 
lives were likely to serve as illustrations of their religious doc- 
trine, that the authors of the Bhagavata Purana and the Hari- 
vamsa Purana had each taken the necessary materials for those 
works from the respective works of their schools, that the author 
of the Harivamsa Parva had tried to preserve such broken 
threads of the Bhagawata tradition as he could catch hold of 
from a particular province by giving them the form of a Parva 
sub-divided into .three sub-Parvas and that Silabhadra and his 
Svetambara successors in the same field had for their works 
made use of the materials available from the previous Prakrt 
works of the Jaina authors available to them. 

18. This conclusion brings to the fore a question of great 
importance in historical research, namely, the comparatively 
greater reliability of the one or the other tradition. In the 
present state of my knowledge I am inclined to give the palm 
to the Jaina tradition whenever a choice is to be made, provided, 
there is no room for a suspicion as to a conscious distortion. 
This opinion is based upon two important data that have come 
within my ken during the course of my study. One of them is 
that whereas the Bhagavata school writers have given a doctrinal 
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touch to all the incidents in the life of Krsna uptothe age of 
11 years after which he was escorted to Mathura by Balabhadra, 
the J ainas have described them as facts of ordinary occurrence in 
the life of a man of that distant age bom with some special 
gifts of nature and bred up with a view to take his proper place 
in the cultured society of that age. It is not possible to give 
even a brief summary of their description of all those incidents 
in this one out of the many articles in one volume but I will 
try to convince its readers by a special reference to the one 
great enigma in the life of Krsna which has been attempted to 
be solved by different thinkers in different ways, namely his 
sports with the Gopis. 1 It must be said to his credit that the 
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the women’s neglecting their household duties and making their 
own life miserable and that while he was in his voluntary exile 
he was successful in winning several brides similarly trained, by 
virtue of his skill in instrumental and vocal music &c., goes to 
show that Krsna must have inherited from his father a special 
aptitude for learning those arts and that the training in 
those arts was a part of a kind of training considered 
necessary in .those days for the children of gentlemen . 1 That 
it was not considered immoral in those days for trained men 
and women to mix together in such gatherings as in the Euro- 
pean society, appears not only from this account but also from 
the statement made in the work that Kamsa had to come to know 
of his impending death at the hands of a child of Devaki from 
his wife JIvayasa, who again had learnt it from sage Atimukta, 
an elder brother of Kamsa, who had left Mathura since Kamsa 
seized the kingdom of that place and put their father in prison 
and had ordinarily been leading a virtuous life but had come 
to Mathura to take part in the rejoicings due to the marriage 
of Devaki with Vasudeva and had been unwillingly dragged by 
JIvayasa, who was under the influence of liquor, to be her partner 
in dancing . 2 The other such difference is that those who are 
described as demons in the reptile and animal forms such as 
those of :a cobra, an elephant, a bull, a horse &c., in the ortho- 
dox literature are described in the Jaina literature as only huge, 
wild and troublesome reptiles and animals. Similarly those 
powerful human beings who are described as Daityas and Asu- 
ras in the former e.g. Kesi and Putana, who come to kill Krsna 
while he was yet a baby, Samhara who had kidnapped Prad- 
yumna, Bana who had imprisoned Aniruddha and others of the 
same ilk, are described in the latter as Vidyadharas, i.e. to say, 
powerful kings of mountainous regions, the Vindhyagiri or 
Vijayadhagiri, Vaitadhya Paravata &c., possessing knowledge 
of certain mystical rites which, if performed properly, conferred 
special extraordinary powers such as those of flying in the air 
in aerial cars, fighting without being visible &c. Lastly, Kala- 
yavana, who is called in the HarivaihSa Parva a king of Yavanas 
is described in the Bhagavata as a Daitya but in the Jaina 
works as a son of Jarasandha . 3 


HV. Purdna IV. 22 (Calcutta ed. pp. 306 ff) ; TSPC. VIII. 2 to 8. 
TSPC. VIII. 2 to 8; Mbh. XIV. 59 (Raivatakotsava). 

TSPC. VIII. 6, HV. Puratut III. 14-19. Vide however HV. Parva 



9, Unique position of Aristcmetni. 

19 In the above reasoning I have not referred to any in- 
cident in the life of the Jaina TIrthahkara Aristanemi alias 
Nemanatha because the works of the orthodox school being 
totally silent about him there is no scope for such a com- 
parative study about the incidents in his life which are 
£££ iB tte jaina works as in ihe two other 
Even though that is the case I do not feel myself 
Stifled in coming to the conclusion that Jainism began with 
£ only and that no man of the name of Ari.tanemi was 
bom in the Yadu family. On the contrary I have reasons to 
believe that the Bhagavatas and Jamas are the off-shoots of the 
sect whatever its name may be, which had been m existence 
for several years prior to the time of the composition of the 
original works of both the sects, which though believing m the 
existence of the ancient Vedic gods, Indra and others, considered 
them to be subordinate to Visnu, whose abode was much higher 
than that of Indra, and believed that it was no use performing 
material sacrifices for securing a place there after death, that 
the said object could be achieved by a life of self-discipline 
purity and self-denial through the development of the inherent 
powers of the individual soul, both material as well as spiritual 
which also put an end to the possibility of future births and 
their cause, the bond of Karma. 1 2 . A mass of literature composed 
in the popular dialect, most probably Saurasem the language 
of the descendants of Sura, concerning the lives of the saints m 
this creed must have grown up and must have been traditional y 
handed down. One of the results of the teachings of this order 
was to create aversion for family life and when most probably 
after some dire calamity such as an internecine' war between 
the Kurus and the Pandavas, which had destroyed several 
Ksatriya families, DvaipSyana who had collected and classified 
the Vedic literature, tried to turn the minds of the surviving 
householders from the ideal of asceticism by providing an easier 
means for salvation, namely, Karma-Yoga founded on the 
Varnasramadharma and raising Visnu, with whom Kr§p- 
Vasudeva had already been identified to the position of the 
Saguna Brahma of the Upanisads and the modification of the 
doctrine of Karma by that of Prasada for the purpose of mspir- 


1. Vide, Bh. G. III. to VI. and XVIII. and Mbh. XII 1-29 

2. Vide Bh. G. Ill to VI and Mbh. XII (Adhyayas) 1-29, 45-46, 

90-106. 
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ing faith in the Karma-Yoga doctrine , 1 2 there occurred a split in 
the ranks of the votaries of the old sect and it was divided into 
the two sub-sects of the Bhagavatas and the Jainas, the former 
making use of all the literature of the Vedic period for expound- 
ing their doctrine along with so much of the traditional as 
suited their purpose, the latter continuing to ignore that lite- 
rature as hitherto but carefully preserving the traditional and 
making additions and alterations therein in order to prove the 
superiority of the old ideal by placing the Tirthahkaras above 
Visnu . 2 As the life-story of Aristnemi occurs in the latter only, 
it seems at first doubtful whether he was a historical personage 
at all . 3 But when it is borne in mind that the Bhagavata had 
made use of so much only of the traditional literature as was 
required for illustrating their new doctrine, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that such a negative inference based on the absence 
of any reference to him is not justified. And when it is further 
considered that the Jainas were under a great anxiety to pre- 
serve the traditional literature as it was their only religious 
wealth and have in fact recorded far more details than were 
necessary for a religious purpose, it must further be concluded 
that there is every probability of the facts of a secular nature 
such as that Vasudeva had an elder brother named Samudra- 
vijaya and that he had a son named Aristanemi, having been 
taken from the popular songs and stories preserved by a long- 
continued tradition, being true to life. And when further the 
writers of two different sub-sects agree as to those facts and one 
of them states that he had taken them from one old work of very 
great antiquity and other subsequent ones in existence in his 
time the conclusion that those are hard facts of history based up- 
on ballads and tales originally composed by persons who had per- 
sonal knowledge of their occurrence becomes almost a judicial 
necessity in the case of all investigators of truth except those ob- 
sessed by a prejudice of a religious or secular nature. And if he 
lived at all, the events of his life of a non-sectarian nature, which 


1. For a corroboration of the above view so far as the deification of 
Kr?i?a after his death is concerned vide the articles on “The Krsija Pro- 
blem ” in the Annals of the BORI. Vol. X. Pts. III. & IV., pp. 269-346, 270 
which is very comprehensive and History of Indian Literature by Winter- 
NITZ (Calcutta), Vol. I., Sec. II., pp. 465-73. 

2. I believe that the original traditional literature must have been in 
the Sauraseni dialect but that when the necessity arose, it was rendered into 
the Ardha-M5gadh! because the people who required it lived on a border 
land Magadha and expressed their thoughts in a corrupted form of MSgadhi. 

3. TSPC. IX. 112. 
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the Jaina works, describe, must be deemed to have occurred. 
They cann ot be stigmatised as mere myths or legendary tales, 


Concluding Remarks. 

20. Such being the case there is every possibility of some 
archaeological remains of the age of these three great men of 
India, who lived several centuries prior to 600 B.c., being found 
out if a serious and sincere search is made for the sites of the 
following places namely, Mathura of the Yadavas, which must 
be very near the northern bank of the Jumna opposite the old 
Gokula, Sauryapura of the Yadavas, which was at a short dist- 
ance from Mathura and was situated in what was called 
Kusartadesa, Girivraja or the old Rajagrha and the adjacent hills 
on which there still are several Jaina temples and near which 
there is a place called Jarasandh-kaAkhada having big foot- 
prints, Kuruksetra, Indraprastha, Pragiyotisa of Bhauma and 
B h ag ada tta and Sonitapura of Barn in the Gadhwal district of 
the United Provinces, Giripura at the foot of Mt. Girnhr, one of 
the peaks of that mountain where an inscription is said to have 
been made on a stone-slab and a temple erected immediately 
after the death of Aristanemi, 1 Prabhasa Patan Anandapm or 
Vadnagar, Hasta Kalpapura, and Dwaravati in Kathiawad, 
which is not the same as the Dvaraka of Krsna but a health- 
resort on the western coast of India built by King Revata, 
father-in law of Baladeva, who ruled over Saurastra when Krsna 
and his entourage came to settle down in that province and 
where they had halted before Dvaraka, which is believed to 
have been burnt and submerged, was built, and Karavirapur 
and Krauhcapur in Southern Maharastra. If the archaeologi- 
cal departments of the Government of India and the States of 
Baroda, Junagadh and Kolhapur were to work towards that 
end in co-operation with one another and if the results achieved 
by them are gratifying, as I feel sure they will be, provided 
the efforts are sincere and persistent, we will not only have a 
political history going back several centuries beyond 600 B.C., 
but our histories of literature, religion and philosophy also will 
be provided with a solid chronological frame-work, so far at least 


1. This Ari$tnemi cannot be identical with the one referred to in the 
Santipatha of the Mundaka, Prasna and 1 other Upani$ads because he is 
there invoked for blessings along with the Veclic gods Indra, Pusan and 
others. 
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as the history of our literatures, religions and philosophical sys- 
tems of the post-Vedic period are concerned, a link will be 
formed between those excavations and those made at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa and the mystery which surrounds the relics 
found at the latter places will be solved to the satisfaction of all 
concerned . 1 


1. “ The missing links in the cultural chain'" which Sir Leonard 
Woolley wishes to be forged by the exploration of fresh fields will, I fear, 
not be forged by at once trying to get relics of the Stone Age, between 
which and the Age of the Saisunaga dynasty there is a very wide gap of se- 
veral millennia. An immediate gratifying result can, in my view, be secured 
by making trial-pits on the sites in Rehar of Girivraja, where Jar&sandha, 
a contemporary of Krspa ruled and Rajagdia, where the Saisunaga Kings 
ruled, or that of old Dvaravati on the western sea-coast, where K|*?pa had 
encamped with his followers before building the island-city, or by making 
deeper excavations on the site of old Mathura where he killed Kamsa and 
lived till he was scared away by the invasion of KzOayavana under the 
direction of Jarasandha, because between SiSunaga and Jarasandha there 
is according to the Indian Pauranic records, a gap of a few centuries only. 
Once that link is established further attempts should be made to get the 
relics of the Age of Ramacandra, in which the Vanara race lived in caves 
and fought with stone-weapons. I also feel sure that the world will not get 
the whole mystery of the creation solved or even be able to know the 
origin and evolution of the human species until the historians and archeo- 
logists summon the Pauranic literature of India to their assistance. 

I was very glad to know that the learned Director-General of Arche- 
ology in India agreed with my view so far as the scope for archeological 
investigation in the U. P. and Gujarat (including Kathiawad) is concerned 
(vide his lecture on “The Dark Period in India's History,” “Times of 
India,” dated July 22nd, 1939, p. 17). 






SOME EARLY GURJARA SETTLEMENTS, 


S. K. DIKSHIT, M.A. 

The name of Gujarat, it is now practically accepted on all 
hands is not to be derived from the Prakrita form of Gurjara- 
rashtra, as suggested in the Bombay Gazetteer, 1 but probably 
from Gurjaratra, a name which we actually find in some in- 
scriptions. Another suggestion of Dr. Bhandarkar, (who fol- 
lows Dr. Bhagwanlal, Mr. A. M. T. Jackson and others) 
that the name came into vogue after the occupation of that 
particular locality by the Gurjara clan is also acceptable. But 
his suggestion regarding their foreign origin 2 and their identi- 
fication with the Khazars, like that of the Maitrakas with the 
Mers, is to my mind unproven. Interesting as it is, it remains 
to be corroborated with some concrete evidence before we can 
accept it ; and many of the tribes such as the Abhxras, Kala- 
churis (a branch of the Haihayas or Chedis) , Chalukyas, Sin- 
das, Maitrakas, etc., that are regarded by Dr. Bhandarkar as 
foreign may with more probability be proved to be autochthon- 
ous. It is, however, vain to claim for them a pure Rajput or 
Kshatriya descent either. 

But if at all there is some truth in Dr. Bhandarkar’s conten- 
tion regarding the connection of the Gurjaras with the Khazars 
— which seems unlikely in view of the arguments advanced by 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya 3 4 whose thesis about their Aryan origin is, how- 
ever, anything but tenable — then the Gurjaras, before penetrat- 
ing into India, lived somewhere “between the Caucasus, the 
Volga and the Don ”. Known also as Khazirs, Chozars, Ugri 
Bielli, etc., they came under the sway of the Huns for the first 
time in 448 A.D., when Attila (434-54 A.D.) was commanding 
the forces of the Hunas forces. Since then, they were for long 
associated with that terrific race. According to the authorities* 

1. B. G., Vol. I, pt. i. p. 2, C. V. Vaidyal and D. C. Ganguly follow 
this older opinion. 

2. /. B. B. R. A. S„ XXI, 413-33; I. A., 1911, pp. 7-37 ; vide B. G„ 
I, i, p. 2; E. XVIII, 91; etc. 

3. History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, pp. 83 ff. 

4. Encyclopaedia Britamica, 14th ed., p. 362. 
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they were “ swept along in a flood of mixed Tartar peoples ” 
and “broke through the Persian defences of the Caucasus”. 
In the sixth century, 1 their territory proved to be “ a 
highway for the wild hordes to whom the Huns had 
opened passage into Europe.” There is nothing in their 
history, however, that connects them with any region to the 
south-east of the Hindukush or with the Hunas migrating into 
those regions. Their first connection with the Huns (who 
probably represent the western branch of the Hiongnu people, 
just as the Hunas represent the eastern branch) which took 
place in Circa 448 A.D., a priori makes it improbable that the 
Khazars should have migrated and should have been looked 
upon as Kshatriyas as early as the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D., when Yuan Chwang refers to their king as a 
Kshitraya by birth.’ 

At any rate, one of the earliest settlements of the Gurjaras 
in India was that at Bhinmal, formerly known as Srfmala alias 
Bhillamala, and referred to by Yuan Chwang 2 as Pi-lo-mi-lo, 
the capital of the Kieu-che-lo country. Dr. Bhandarkar ap- 
parently accepts the identification of Pi-lo-mi-lo with Bhillamala 
in his article on the “foreign elements in the Hindu population” 
(published in 1911 A.D.) , though he had at first vehemently re- 
jected it in his article on the “ Gurjaras” (published in 1903) . 
He has not given any reason for this change of opinion, but it 
is certainly for the better. From a tradition quoted in the 
Prabhavaka-charitam written by Srf-Prabhachandra in 1334 V. 
S., it appears that Magha was a grandson of Suprabhadeva, a 
minister of Srf-Varmlata, who reigned at Srimala alias Bhilla- 
mala in Gurjaradesa. The famous astronomer Brahmagupta 
son of Gishnu) who appears to be Bhillamalakacharya accord- 
ing to a coiophon in his work, informs us that in 550 S. E. 
(=628 A.D.) , a Chapa king named VySghramukha was ruling 


1. Encyclopaedia Britannka, 14th ed., p. 362. 

2. B. G. I. i. 3. footnote 5. Watters II, 249-50. For its extent this 

with B. J. I. i. 449. _____ 
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at Bhinmal. 1 The separate mention of the Chavotakas and the 
Gurjaras in the Nausari inscription of the Chalukya prince 
Pulakesin-Avanijanasraya need not lead us to think that the 
Chapas were entirely different from the Gurjaras. TheChffpasor 
CMvotakas were probably only a branch of the Gurjaras just 
as the Prathiharas or Raghu family were another. The combin- 
ed evidence of the traditions about Magha the author of Si§u- 
palavadha in the Bhoja-prabandha of Ballala 2 and the 
Prabandha-chintamani of Merutunga 3 also supports the view 
that Bhillamala was at one time the capital of the GurjaradeSa. 
Besides, Bhinmal being about 300 miles (or 1800 li) north of 
Fa-la-pi (Balabhi, mod. Vala) as stated by Yuan Chwang ex- 
actly corresponds to the capital of the Gurjara country. Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion 4 that it was “ the kingdoms and not 
their capitals ” that ‘ were separated by this distance ’ is at best 
ingenious and is already proved to be incorrect in the case of 
many other countries. 

Another settlement of the Gurjaras was established round 
about Broach, or more correctly, at Nandipure or Nandipura 
(mod. Nandod in Rajpipla State) . Dadda I, the first histori- 
cal figure of this branch (unless his ancestor Maharaja Kama 
was really a historical figure is contended by Mr. Vaidya) “ re- 
sembled Vainateya (i.e. Garuda) inasmuch as he seized the 
sections of the hostile family of the Nagas”, according to the two 
Kheda grants of Dadda II Prasantaraga. 5 Some Naga tribes, 
according to the Manjusrl-mula-kalpa, had restored to the 
Vindhyas. 6 It is, therefore, not improbable that we should 
have here a reference to the ‘ jungle tribes’ that were ruled by 
Nirihullaka as is suggested in the Bombay Gazetteer. 7 If we 
are to believe Yuan Chwang, Bharukachchha-pura or Broach 


arm: i prison f^sp- 

II 9 For * Pratlhara = Raggu/ vide El, XIX‘75 ; IH0.XIII.482. 
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was probably the real capital in the reign of Dadda II, when 
Yuan Chwang entered his territory in c. 642 A.D. The last 
inscription of this dynasty is dated in 734-5 A.D. and belongs 
to Jayabhata III. We do not know who was responsible for the 
final extinction of this dynasty, which may have taken place at 
the hands of the Arabs under Junayd a commander of Khalif 
Hasham (724-43 A.D.) or of Dantidurga Rashtrakuta, who had 
already attained dignity and prestige before 742 A.D. according 
to an inscription that I am editing for the Epigraphia Indica 
and who is said to have conquered many countries including 
L&ta, Tanka, Malava, etc. 1 If we take that the principalities 
mentioned in the Navsari grant of Avanijanasraya (dated 
October, 738 A.D.) a viz. Saindhava, Kachchhella, Saurashtra, 
CMvotaka Maurya, Gurjara, etc. are mentioned in a regular, 
‘topographical’ order, we may possibly equate the Gurjara 
kingdom mentioned in this inscription with the principality of 
‘Barns’ or Bharukachchha rather than of Ujjain or Mandor, 
as suggested by Dr. R. C. Majumdar ; 3 also by the Chavo- 
takas we should understand those of Bailaman or Bhinmaia. 13 
it has however to be admitted that the Gurjaras of Broach seem 
to have ceased to call themselves Gurjaras about the time of 
Dadda III (C. 680-705 A.D.)=. 

While commenting on a Sutra of Vatsyayana referring to an 
Abhxra king of Khotta who was killed by a washerman, the 
Jayamangala of Yasodhara, 6 says “Gurjarante Kottm nama 
sthanam” i.e. ‘ there is a place called Kotta on the outskirts of 
the Gurjara country’. I strongly suspect that this Kotta is 
to be identified with modem Kotah ( capital of the State of the 
«mif» name in south-eastern Rajputana) which is a town of fair 
antiquity. It is true that Abiria of Klaudios Ptolemaios (the 


A. S. W. I. V., 87-89. 

B. G. L, i, 109. 

Ancient Indian History and Civilization, pp. 363-4; E. I,, XVIII, 

B. G., I. i. p. 467 ; p. 3. In. 5 ; Dr. H. C. Ray’s D. H. N. I., I. 9. 
B. G. L, i. 117. 

Paul’s ed. of the Kamasutras, V, 517, p. 431. 
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Abhiras of Paiichanada in the Mausala-parva of the MaM- 
bharata, to those on the banks of Saraswati in the Nakula- 
digvijaya (Sabhaparva XXXII, 9-10), to those of Mara in 
the Rlmayana, 1 etc. I, therefore, regard the attempt to locate 
the Abhiras only at one place like Vinasana as abortive. The 
Bhagavata Purina refers to Krishna, who started from Brahma- 
varta-Kurukshetra, crossed on his way the Matsya and Saras- 
vatas, as also Mara-dhanva, Sauviras and Abhiras, and reached 
the country of Anarta. 2 The Abhiras had thus spread far and 
wide. There is thus nothing that goes against the identification 
of Kotta with modem Kotah, which leads us to conclude that 
the Gurjara settlements once extended over south-eastern Raj- 

putana. , . x . 

From a story in the Panchatantra 8 it appears that there 
was a town called Gurjaragrama, whence camels could be pur- 
chased. The Arab traveller, A1 Masudi informs us that the king 
of Juzr was “ a monarch rich in men, horses and camels , 3 4 
We know that a camel is called Daseraka in Sanskrit aftei the 
name of a country called Daseraka, where it abounded. Hema- 
chandra’s Abhidana Chintamani 5 6 7 and Yadavaprakasa’s Vaija- 
yanti 8 inform us that the Daserakas are the same as the Mai us 
or people of Mara-country. But, I am afraid, the lexicons are 
rather late, and we find the Maras and the Daserakas distin- 
guished in the Puranas, the Brihatsamhita etc. Nay, the 
Daseraka-desa is actually said to be to the east of the Mara 
country in the Uttarakanda of the Padma Furanay Thus 
Gurjaragrama probably lay somewhere in eastern Rajputana. 

1. Yuddhakanda, 22-30 ft f I 

<TRt: ftsTRcf m W..M ^ ’ 

3. Fifth Tmtra, Katha 14th. ‘ cRfSf SRURTRIH VRfr *EW- 

isto: i 

4. JBBRAS XXI, 423 ; B. G. I. i. 519. 

5 IV, 22-27. 

6. Bh&mi Khanda Seshadhyiya. Compare the words Saradhava 
horse, salt etc.), Saurashtra (=Paiichaloha or bronze), Vanga (=Tm, 
vide Susruta) , Arattaja, Bahlika or Khmboja (Horse), KMmiraja (Kum- 
kuma) etc. which owe their names to the countries of their origin or 
abundance. 

7. Uttarakhanda, 70, 15 : ^ 1 ^ 
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This is also corroborated by the GhataySl transcription of 
the PratlMra Kakkuka 1 and the Daulatpura plate of Bhoja- 
deva, 2 which speak of Gujaratta and Gurjaratra-bhfimi res- 
pectively. According to the former inscription it is to be 
distinguished from Marumfida (modem Marvad) , while ac- 
cording to the latter it included the north-eastern part of Jodh- 
pur round about Didwan or Didwana (=Dendavanka) . Accord- 
ing to a Kalanjara inscription, Gurjaratra included Baglona, 
which is 28 miles SSE of Didwana (instead of to its NNE as 
stated by Dr. Kielhom and others) according to Miss Bhramar 
Ghosh. 3 

An inscription of the Gurjara Prathih&ra prince Matha- 
nadeva 4 records grant of the village of Vyaghrapataka together 
with all the neighbouring fields cultivated by the Gurjaras. The 
capital of Mathanadeva seems to be at Rajyapura (Rajor in 
the Alwar State, in North-eastern Rajputana) . This supplies 
an additional argument for locating Gurjaragrfima in Eastern 
Rajputana. 

The Jodhpur inscription of the Pratihara Bfiku 5 mentions 
another Gurjara settlement at Mandor (Mandavyapura) which 
is about 12 miles north of Jodhpur. This town seems to have 
been formerly occupied by the Mandavyas, who are mentioned 
no less than thrice in the 14th Chapter of the Brihatsamhita. 
One of these passages mentions them along with the Medas 
(of Medapata or Mewar ; compare the Mers) and the Salvas 
(identified by N. L. Dey with Alwar) . This settlement of the 
Gurjaras in Western Rajputana was effected by the four 
brothers, Bhogabhata, Kakka, Rajjila and Dadda, who lived ten 
generations before Bauka (837 A.D.) and Kakkuka (861 A.D.) . 
It seems to have taken place in circa 600 A.D. and may there- 
fore be regarded as one of the earliest settlements of the Gur- 
jaras known to Indian history. The name of one of its early 
members, viz. Dadda, suggests its connection with the Bharu- 
kachchha branch of Gurjaras. 

Siluka of this line defeated Bhattika Devaraja of the im- 
perial Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, but his grandson Kakka seems 
to have accompanied Nagabhata II on his eastern campaign 
against the Vangas. The battle was fought at Mudgagiri 


fRAS., 1895, pp. 513-21. 

EL, V, 208-13.' 

1C., 1935, Jan. p. 511. 
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JRAS, 1895, p. 1 ff., re-edited in E. I. XVIII, 87-99. 
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(Modagiri of the Sabhaparva) 1 or Mungir (modem 
Monghyr) . Being a contemporary of Govinda III Rashtrakfita, 
Nagabhata II must have come to the throne sometime before 
814 A.D. the last date of the Rashtrakfita prince, although the 
earliest dated inscription of Nagabhata is of 815 A.D. This 
makes the suggestion of Kakka being a contemporary of Naga- 
bhata II all the more probable. 

'Nagabhata II died in or after 833 A.D. and his son Rama- 
bhadra who was on the throne in circa 835 A.D. was succeeded 
by Bhoja, Mihira alias Adivaraha in or before 836 A.D. accord- 
ing to the Barah grant issued from Mahodaya 2 Despite this 
quick succession, the star of fortune of the imperial Prathihara 
dynasty was probably ever in the ascendance during the reign 
of Bhoja and Mahendrapala ; and we have no reason 
to suppose that the Mandor branch represented by 
Kakkuka had acquired their independence. It it argued 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar that there was a temporary 
revival of their power, as the “Daulatpura copper plate of Bhoja, 
dated in the year 843 A.D. records the grant of a piece of land 
situated in Gurjaratri, but the Ghatayal inscription of Kakkuka 
refers to the province as being held by that king. As this 
inscription is dated, in 861 A. D., Bhoja must have lost this 
province, between these dates”. I am afraid, this is untenable. 
Bhoja was capable of attacking even the distant Vangas, and 
the feudatory princes could certainly bestow on worthy Brah- 
manas small portions of their land without any reference to 
their overlord. It is, therefore, not necessary to assume that 
Kakkuka acquired independence. 

The imperial Pratiharas first settled probably at Ujjain 
and began to assert themselves during the reign of Devaraja 
who was perhaps defeated by Siluka in his effort to obtain 
suzerainty over Rajputana and Malwa. This defeat however 
did not deter his son from fighting with the Bhandi (Bhatti ?) 
dan, and he came into conflict with the Rashtrakfita and PSla 
emperor in his struggles for the possession of Kanauj. This 
conflict seems to have been maintained — with brief intervals- • 
up to the end of Mahipala I alias Herambapala’s reign (between 
942-46 AX).) . It has been often suggested that their ancestral 
abode Ujjain was molested by the elephant troops of Indra III. 
But I confess that in my study of the topography of Ujjain, I 


1. Chitrasala Press ed. XXX, 21. 

2. E. I., XIX, 15-19, 
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have not been able to find a single passage where Mahakala is 
dubbed as KSlapriya ; whereas a passage in the Kavyami- 
mSmsa 1 should decisively prove that KSlapriya is modem 
KSlpi. The fort of K31pi seems to have attracted attention of 
some Muslim aggressors even in the early 15th century. 2 In 
fact, Ujjain seems to have been from the beginning in the hands 
of the Pratihara branch of the Gurjaras, directly or indirectly, 
down to circa 946 AX). 3 except perhaps for the sporadic ex- 
cursions of the RashtraMtas. 4 


1. G. 0. S., Vol. I, p. 94. 

2. J. B. B. R. A. S., XXI, 359. 

a DHNI., I, 586. I have purposely not referred to the Gurjaras of 
the Harsha Charitam (Ninjaya-Sagara Press, 5th ed., p. 120) and the 
Aihole inscription of Satyasraya-Palukesin, as both of these references are 
rather general and controversial i.e., these Gurjaras can not be located any- 
where with any amount of certainty. In both these cases, they are distinguish- 
ed from Lata. Are we, therefore, to suppose that they do not refer to the 
Nandod family, which was of course reigning in the province of Lata? Mr. 
Aiyer in his Ancient India (p. 369) refers to the Gurjaras found in a 
Tamil work called Mapimekhalai, which he ascribes to the 3rd century 
A.D. I am, unable to ascertain whether the passage is a later interpolation 
or the work does not really belong to the 3rd century A.D. I would be 
obliged to be enlightened on this point, _ 

4. I. A. XII. 164. AlBeruni’s India (I. pp. 202-205) ‘ Bazana, the 
capital of Guzarat.’ This town was also called Nlrayan, and has been 
identified with Narayanpur (Alwar State, Rajputana'). I suppose it can 
more probably be equated with Naraina (Jaipur State, Rajputana), which 
is still a flourishing town about 70 miles south-west of Bairat One does 
not know whether this was not the capital of Alkhana Gurjara, mentioned 
in the Raia Tarafurini (V. 149 ff). For Alakhana Gurjara, vide Cunning- 
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HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RELICS 
IN THE IDAR STATE. 


P. A. INAMDAR, m.a., B. sc., 

Director of Public Instruction & Archaeology, 

Idar State. 

The wave of keen desire for historical and archaeological 
research originating in Europe, also extended to the East and 
activities in that direction have led to very good results in un- 
earthing proofs of the ancient culture of India which had in- 
fluenced the territory extending from the Red Sea to the Chinese 
Sea and we see ancient monuments bearing the stamp of that 
culture everywhere in this area and even beyond. 

We find today, not only the Archaeological Department of 
the Government of India but also all the prominent Indian 
States taking great interest in historical research and the pre- 
servation of old monuments, and great museums have been built 
all over India for housing beautiful and important relics of 
ancient culture, civilization and art. Large publications by 
eminent archaeologists on the ancient history, art and culture 
of India are coming out from day to day as a result of this 
awakening. 

Activities of the Idar State in that direction date from 
only 1934, when the present Maharaja Shree Himmatsinghji 
Saheb who is a great lover of old history and art, granted per- 
mission to open the Department of Archaeology in the State. 

Investigations, made since then, have been embodied in 
a small publication entitled “ Some Archaeological Finds in the 
Idar State” which, besides giving first-hand information about 
the ancient monuments, relics of art, idols and inscriptions in 
the State, contains 56 photographs of these relics and also an 
outline map of the Idar State for the facility of the reader and 
the tourist. 

The territory of Idar is situated on the North-eastern side 
of Gujrat and on the southern side of the Aravali ranges which 
thus form a natural boundary on the north. Many smaller 
hills traverse the northern part of the State and rivers like the 
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Sabarmati with her tributaries the Sai, the Harnao (Harinak- 
shi) , the Hathmati and the Meshvo, the Vatrak, the Mazam 
etc., have made this portion very beautiful and fertile and the 
forests are full of flowers, fruits and other forest wealth. 

So this portion must have been inhabited from the ancient 
times as valleys between big rivers are always chosen for habi- 
tation, as such land is fertile and abounds in fruits, tubers and 
animals. Moreover, being hilly it affords natural protection 
and it seems therefore, that this territory was in a flourishing 
condition also for a long time, and so relics of great cities, large 
temples, big step-wells etc., are found scattered all over the 
territory. In the jungles, in far away comers on hills and such 
other places wherever one may go, one comes across some relics. 
I think no other part of India has such an abundance of ancient 
monuments and old relics. It could be safely inferred, there- 
fore, that this territory enjoyed happiness and prosperity and 
quiet life for a long time. 

Of course, in ancient times, Idar was not separate from 
the adjoining territory as it is today. It was a part and 
parcel of a big province. And it is so placed by nature that 
in ancient times highways frpm Marwar, Rajputana, Malwa 
and other parts of Northern India to affluent; and flourishing 
Gujrat, lay through this territory. Through the Sabarmati 
valley and the valleys of her tributaries and through the passes 
of the Aravali ranges, there were good ways leading to this side 
. and many of these are still in use. So this territory was in- 
habited from olden times. Similarly it was this territory which 
had to bear the onslaught of all invading people. And as the 
way lay through the Sabarmati valley, very few relics, and 
t h e se also in a much ruined condition, are found on the banks 
of this river. There are many more relics and comparatively 
in a better condition, on the banks of her tributaries, the Har- 
nao, the Hathmati and the Meshvo. 

Idar was styled Ilwa-durga — stronghold of Ilwan — a demon 
who had made this territory his home. He and his brother 
Vatapi, laid waste the territory by their cannibalistic propen- 
sity and Agastya had ultimately to destroy them. 

Then this territory was included in the Hidimb-van-forest 
of the demon Hidimb— and it is said that a mighty demon was 
staying on the banks of the Meshvo. And as if to give this 
legend an appearance of truth, a big skeleton of human bones 
was found while digging in this part on the banks of the 
Meshvo. This skeleton was not intact but the shoulder blade 
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(scapula), some ribs, thigh-bones and shin-bones are found 
and the position at which these bones were found, shows that 
the skeleton might belong to a being about 15 to 18 feet high. 
The bones resemble human bones and not those of an animal, 
but expert opinion is not yet solicited on this point and so 
nothing definite can be said till then. But as there were huge 
animals in pre-historic times which do not exist now, it might 
be possible to have such big human beings or demons also. 
So these bones are preserved in the Museum at Himmatnagar 
as demon’s bones, Old people say that a scull as big as a big 
earthen pot, was found at that place and people take away bits 
of these demon bones and preserve them in their houses as a 
charm against ghosts. These bones powdered and mixed with 
oil are also used as ointment for wounds. 

Great Rishis stayed at various places in this territory for 
long periods. Bhragu had set up his Ashram at Khed-Brahma 
and Chyavan at Bhavnath. Bhragu also performed sacrifices 
at Bhavnath and the sacrificial pit by entering which Chyavan 
was rejuvenated is still to be seen as a small reservoir in which 
lotus flowers grow and where lepers still bathe to cure them- 
selves of the malady. 

Idar— former capital of the State— was ruled by Veni- 
vatsaraj at the time of Mahabharat and he had married a Nag 
princess. According to Bhavishyottar Purana his time is given 
as 2322 years in the Kali-yuga or B.C. 2742. sft |^r *gt M 

crs, spjcf 5J5I3 i ^ u 

In the 6th century Grihaditya, son of Shiladitya, the last 
Vallabhi king, established himself at Idar and his descendants 
ruled over Idar for nearly 200 years. In A.D. 716 Nagaditya, 
the ei gh th king of this line was killed by the Bhils and they 
ruled over the territory for about 175 years. The Parihars from 
Marwar took possession of the territory by the end of the 9th 
century and ruled for nearly 300 years. The last chief of the 
line, Maharaj Amarsinghji, was killed in A.D. 1193 with his 
followers, while fighting against Shahbuddin Ghori at Thanesh- 
war on the side of Prithviraj Chohan. His Bhil minister 
Hathi-sod and his son Somalio-sod, ruled over the territory for 
a short time. But Somalio-sod was killed by Rao Sonigji — a 
great grand-son of Rao Jaychandra of Kanoj in A.D. 1246 for 
aspiring for the hand of the daughter of his Brahmin minister. 
The marriage song nssrfc’rft which 

is still sung by Nagir women, reminds us of the event. 
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The Rao-Rathors continued to rule the territory upto the 
end of the 17th century. The last of the Raos, Rao C hand ra- 
singhji, left Idar and went to Polo for protection against his 
own nobles and thus there was practically no ruler in Idar for 
some time. In A.D. 1731, Anandsinghji and Raisinghji 
brothers of Maharaj Abeysinghji of Jodhpur, made themselves 
masters of the territory and since then it is in the possession of 
their descendants. 

From the fourteenth century, Mahomedans had begun 
their rule in Gujrat and some part of the Idar territory was also 
in their possession. So this territory had to submit to the good 
or evil consequences of the rule of the different dynasties and 
peoples in whose possession it had passed from time to time. 
For these reasons very few relics, and these too in a badly 
ruined condition, are found on the banks of the Sabarmati, as 
the Sabarmati valley was the main road for entering Gujrat. But 
on other rivers, mainly its tributaries, there are some relics and 
in good condition too. In Poshina on the river Sai there are relics 
of a Surya temple and a Shiva temple. On the Hamao in 
Polo, there are relics of many Shiva temples ( Sameshwar and 
others ) , arches, pillars etc., and so many Jain temples, and in 
Khed-Brahma there is the Brahmaji temple, the Pankhnath 
temple and a fallen Surya temple. Besides these, there are 
innumerable small fallen temples. 

Between the Harnao and the Hathmati, comes Vadali 
mentioned as Vata-palli in thirteenth century inscriptions and 
Ochhali by the Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang who visited 
India in the 6th century. There are some very old Shiva 
temples, a Surya temple and some Jain temples at the place. 
The Mandap of the Vaidnath Mahadeo temple was renovated 
and rebuilt in A.D. 1208, according to the inscription at the 
place. 

Idar, which also is situated between the Hamao and the 
Hathmati, possesses some old monuments but of a later period 
i.e. after the 14th century. 

Then there is the Hathmati valley, and right from the 
source we have monuments on her banks at Bhiloda, Bhavnath, 
Roda ( near Khed-Chandarni ) , Himmatnagar and Kotyark. 
Many of these monuments are in a very good condition and 
belong to quite an early period. 

In the Meshvo valley we have the famous group of Sham- 
laji temples and the valley is full of mounds of bricks and even 
upto 30 feet deep, large size bricks are found. Wells, step-wells 
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and houses built of bricks are unearthed while digging for 
bricks 

In these monuments and relics, so far found, none is of 
pre-Budhistic or even of Budhistic age. Almost all the monu- 
ments i.e. temples, step-wells, Kundas, tanks etc., are of ; later 
times. Only a few idols belong to the 3rd or 4th century. 
Relics having no religious importance are usually destroyed 
and used by people for building houses etc. Temples, polluted 
by fanatics meet the same fate. Bricks could be readily use , 
so ancient brick structures are rarely to be found in a well pre- 
served condition. Most of the buildings at Shamlaji and m the 
neighbouring villages also, have been built of bricks dug-ou 
from the mounds at Shamlaji. At some places it is seen that 
a temple of one faith is used by people of another faith as their 
place of worship by installing their idols and making some 
necessary changes. But generally there was much respect for 
places of worship belonging even to people of different faiths. 
But since the onslaughts of the Mahomedans, most of the idols 
and innumerable temples were destroyed and the material was 
used in erecting other buildings. So also, many relics dis- 
appear when railway lines and roads are built or a canal is 
dug. At many places, thieves have destroyed idols and their 
pedestals and dug deep pits to remove the treasure that is 
usually buried under the idol. This is the case, especially, with 
temples on hills, in forests or at other lonely places. But many 
relics still exist which have survived all these onslaughts and 
so it is really amazing to see how many monuments there must 
have been in this part of the territory, especially, temples and 
step-wells. So it seems this territory must have been m a very 
flourishing condition more or less right from the Pauramc age 
to the 15th century, and so must have been the abode of civili- 
zation, culture and art and hence there is every possibility of 
finding even some pre-historic relics and it is very 1 e y a 
excavations at Khed-Brahma and Shamlaji may reveal these 

The y existing relics consist of idols, temples, step-wells, 
Kunds, Palia-stones and inscriptions. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to give a detailed account of even the most 
important of these, but an attempt will be made just to give 
— tNo nninne nature of some of these and their 
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Virbhadra-Shiva, Parvati in the garb of a Bhil woman, Shiva 
and Parvati with the infant Ganesh in her arms, a standing 
Bal-Ganesh, an Ek-mukhi Shiv-ling, and an idol which is called 
Anant-Brahma but really is an enigma even to archaeologists 
and econographists, as it is not decided what deity is depicted, 
are some of these. Besides these there are the Matrikas and 
various other idols on the temple walls, pillars etc., in 
enchanting poses and all beautifully carved. There are two or 
three dancing Ganesh figures carved on walls of different 
temples. The idol of Brahma at Khed-Brahma is about 6 feet 
high and perhaps the only big idol of Brahma in the whole of 
India. ■ 

Then there are innumerable temples big or small, out of 
which the Shamlaji temple, built in the 12th or 13th century, 
is the most beautiful. It is in the Chalukyan style and has 
very beautiful carvings and figures on the walls and on the 
ceiling under the dome. Of the other temples, mention may be 
made of the Brahmaji temple at Khed-Brahma, also belonging 
to the 12th century, or even to an earlier period. Another thing 
worth mentioning is that there are about 7 or 8 Surya temples 
distributed all over the territory, right from the North at Posina 
to Shamlaji, including all the places like Khed-Brahma, Vadali, 
Roda, Bhavnath etc. Surya temples are quite rare otherwise. 
The Shamlaji temple is just on the lines of Belur and Halebid 
temples in Mysore State. The spires of some of the temples at 
Roda are unique. 

There are many step-wells in the State. Every place of 
some size has one or more step-wells. 2 or 3 of these, one at 
Limbhoi near Idar, one at Idar itself, and one at Khed-Brahma, 
are of rare types. These costly wells are built by people of 
various communities like the carpenters, iron-smelters, Nagirs, 
Brahmins, Banias, Barots, and others. There are some built 
by women also. There are about 12 Kundas, the one at Roda 
with temples at four comers inside, and one at Pratap-gadh. 
are very nicely built. 

There are hundreds of Palia stones or hero commemoration 
slabs all over the State, but they are much more abundant in 
the north and in Polo territory. Some of the heroes have lost 
their lives in defending the cattle of the village, some while 
protecting the village from robbers and so on, and the memory 
of their sacrifice and their selfish service to the cause of the com- 
munity, is thus perpetuated. There are several Sati stones and 
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Stones on which gifts of land to temples and individuals are 

There are also many inscriptions dating from the 5th 

century to the 17th. , .. 

Thus this territory, which abounds in monuments of all 

types from the 4th or 5th to the 17th century, it seems, was 
inhabited right from the Pauranic age and enjoyed a more or 
L Jnt and important place in this part of the country. 



NON-VEDIC ORIGIN OF VAISHNAVISM. 


D. R. BHANDARKAR 

Vaishpavism is now-a-days looked upon as an integral 
part of the Aryan culture established in India to such an 
extent that it is considered well nigh blasphemous to think 
it otherwise. Nevertheless, the question arises : how is it 
that Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, and Rishabhadeva, the 
originator of Jainism, were considered incarnations of Vishpu ? 
Thus Buddha is mentioned as an incarnation of Vishpu 
in the Varaha— , the BhSgavata— , and the Agni-Purapa. 
But we do not know when exactly these PurSpas were 
compiled. On the other hand, the well-known lines of the 
Bengali poet-saint, Jayadeva, are important in this connection, 
first because he admits that Buddha, as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, was instrumental in stopping animal sacrifice and 
broadcasting the doctrine of kdrunya or compassion and 
secondly because he was a poet in the court of the Sena 
prince, Lakshmapasena, who flourished about the middle 
of the twelfth century A. D. As regards $ishabba, he is 
mentioned as the son of Nabhi and Merudevi in the 
Bhagavata-PurSpa (V. 3 & 4) which leaves no doubt as to 
his being the first Tirthamkara of the Jainas. Again the 
same Pur3pa ( III 5. 20 ) says that BhagavSn Vishru, to do 
good to Nabhi, incarnated himself in the womb of Merudevi. 
Nay, Krishpa himself, from whom the Bhagavadglta, the 
Vaishnava scripture put excellence, has emanated, was accord- 
ing to the Jaina accounts a cousin and pupil of the twenty- 
second Tirthamkara, Neminatha. The cardinal teaching of 
J ainism as of Buddhism was ahimsa ‘abstention from injury to 
creatures.' This was also the cardinal doctrine of Rfishpa 
and Vaishnavism. The strong presumption arises that like 
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turshu Vedeshu param ifeyo=Slahdhva SUndilya idam ids- 
tram = adhigatavdn = ityUdi - Veda-mndZ-darsanaL There is 
also opposition to the Vedas. ‘Not finding supreme bliss 
in the four Vedas, SSndilya studied this ( BhSgavata )sastra - 
such revilement of the Vedas is noticeable (in it ). It will be 
seen that uptil the time of Samkara the Bhagavata system 
was considered to be opposed to the Vedas Quite m conso- 
nance with this is the fact that the Bhagavadglta also 
comprises disparagement of the Vedas ( see e. g., II. 45 , VI. 
44 ; IX. 21, and so forth. ) 
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A HISTORICAL HYMN OF THE RGVEDA (RV. VII, 33) 

By 

Dr. Manilal Patel, ph.d. (Marburg), 

DIRECTOR, BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, BOMBAY 


Among the scanty material of historical importance afford- 
ed by the Rgveda, its notices on the Dasarajna, “ the Battle of 
Ten Kings,” stand out refreshingly with the reliability of first 
hand evidence. As, however, these notices lie embedded iso- 
latedly, often by way of allusions rather than connected state- 
ments, in the various hymns of the Rgveda, it is necessary to 
bring them together with a view to preparing, after a critical 
textual study, a co-ordinated account of the Battle. Three 
whole hymns : RV VII, 18 ; 33 ; and 83 ; and certain other 
stanzas, e.g. I, 53, 9 ; VII, 19, 7-8 ; 60, 9 ; deal, directly or in- 
directly with the Dasarajna ? Here, in the following lines, is pre- 
sented a textual study of one of these historical hymns, namely 
RV. VII, 33. 

The hymn, which is devoted to the glorification of the 
ancestor, occupied the same place at the end of the Indra series 
VII, 18-33) as does III, 53. According to the Anukramant 
and §adguru§isya, the hymn contains mutual praise of Vasistha 
and his sons, to be explicit : in the first nine stanzas, Vasistha 
praises his sons, and vice versa in the last five ; or 
it might be a discourse with Indra. The truth lies in 
the middle. One of the Vasisthaites, as a spokesman of the 
whole family, proclaims in the presence of his father the latter’s 
glory and, indirectly, that of latter’s progeny. Indra himself 
intervenes and supplements the story of the Vasistha (sts. 1 
and 4) . In st 4 Indra addresses the sons of Vasisthas ; in 
sts. 3, 4 and 8 the Vasisthas, and in its 10 and 11 the ancient 
Vasistha, are addressed. The last stanza (14) is spoken by 
Agastya. 


1. Cf. Maitr. Samh. Ill, p. 40, 6 ; Jam. Br. Ill, 244 ; Ton4- XV, 3, 
7. The persons mentioned in these texts are different : the Purohita is 
Bharadivaja ; the encircled king is Divodasa (Ta%4.)> Pratardana (Maitr. 
Samh.), or a son of the latte (faun. Br.). Cf. Patel, Die Danastutis des 
Rigveda, Leipzig (1929), pp, 
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The first part (sts. 1-6) of the hymn is devoted to the 
main action of Vasistha, namely the rescue of Sudas m the 
^Battle of Ten Kings ” (sts. 7 and 18) ; the second part (sts. 
7 and 14) deals with his personal qualities. First of all, it is 
intimated how the Vasisthas met Indra at a Soma-sacnfice 
and he promised them his help (st. 1) , how they invoked mid 
invited Indra at the great Soma-offering on the battle-field 
(st. 2) and how he thereupon personally turned the course of 
the battle to the advantage of Sudas (sts. 3-6) . The second 
part describes first of all the omniscience (st 7) and the 
sacerdotal supremacy (st. 8) of the Vasisthas, and then goe, to 
describe the divine origin and supernatural birth of Vasist a. 
Owing to their intuitive insight they have recognised this origin 
and worship the Apsaras as their ancestral mothers (st. 9) . 
Vasistha’s birth was a double one : the first one is wonderful 
and divine as he was bom of Urvasi by Mitra and Vanina (sts. 
11-131 • the second one as Agastya brought him up to man- 
hood (st. 14). 

Now follow my translation and Notes verse by verse : 


Stanza 1 : 

(Indra :) “ The white-skinned (or clad) , with hair braid- 
ed on their right side, awakeners of (pious) thoughts, have 
indeed come (far from their home) on a pilgrimage to me. 
While rising from the Barkis, I announce unto these) men : I 
cannot assist my Vasisthas from afar (i.e. I cannot remain 
far away when they need my help) ”. 


Notes : 

All the s tanz as are composed in Tristubh metre. 

The situation is already hinted at in VII, 18, 21, and will 
be explicit from st. 2. Indra wanders far away at a Soma- 
sacrifice, performed by Pasadyumna. There appear the 
Vasisthas, with the purpose of taking him (cf. anaytcm in st. 2) 
to the succour of Sudas. Indra at once declares his readiness 
to rush with the Vasisthas to help Sudas. 


1. TCing Sudas, with his army, was encircled by ten allied kings. He 
could only beat a retreat through the Parusm river. This he could attain 
through Indra’s help. The enemies ran through the banks of the river 
with a view to destroying the retreating foe, but were themselves caught 
in the floods of the overflowing river. . Whosoever could escape being 
drowned in the river, was killed by Indra or Sudas. Thus the battle 
was won by Sudas. 


i SiM 
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a : Cf. VII, 83, 8c. They are the Trtsus, i.e., the Vasisthas. 
According to Sayana svityancah means “ white- coloured ” ; it 
may mean " white-clothed ” in view of daksinatdskapardah. 
As regards the Vasisthas’ matted hair, cf. Grhyasamgraha II, 


Stanza 2: 

From afar did they bring Indra here with the help of their 
(own) Soma, to the strong (Soma) drink which would fill a 
pond. Indra preferred the Vasisthas to the pressed-out Soma 
of Pasadyumna Vayata. 

Note : 

Indra starts along with the Vasi?thas ; cf. st. 3. 
h : Vacant dm here taken as an adj. Or, is it (along with 
pdntam ) a name of another Soma-sacrificer ? 

Stanza 3 : 

Thus indeed along with you, did he at once cross the 
Sindhu ; thus indeed along with you, did he at once strike 
Bheda ; thus indeed did Indra at once help Sudas in the Battle 
of Ten Kings, on account of your prayers, O Vasisthas ! 

Stanza 4 : 

(Indra :) “ Out of preference for your ancestors, (and) 
through their prayer, O men, have I tied the axle round. ‘ You 
shall certainly not come to grief’ (thus I said) when you 
Vasisthas encouraged Indra with a loud roar in the Sakvarl- 
stanzas.” 

Notes : 

b : With aksam Avyayam cf. X, 85, 12b. The following 
words are Indra’s without iti, cf. X, 48, 5 ; 94, 10. 

c : sdkvarlsu : the group of stanzas to be sung in battles. 
Sayana (on TBr. II, 4, 3, 1) would refer to X 133, which be- 
gins with ithe Sakvari-metre and which is ascribed to Sudas. 

Stanza 5: • \ NiNN 

In their affliction those who were encircled in the Battle 
of Ten Kings, like those parched with thirst, looked heaven- 
ward. Indra listened to the praising Vasistha ; he made for 
the Trtsus an open way. 

Stanza 6 : 

Indeed like sticks for driving cattle were the weakling 
Bharatas cut off. As Vasistha was their leader, the clans of 
the Trtsus spread themselves. 
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S,m2 TtL create the semen in the worlds ; there are thy pro- 
genieswho are led by the tight Three glows follow the Usas : 
all this indeed the Vasisthas know. 

N0 “ Here is a play of words with the number 3. The stay 
• fwJ L, number-riddles as the Vedic poets often fondly 

to BeSaSne (id. Vtd. I, p. 232), the number 3 should be 
the multiplication of the same deity m the three wor 

a. This may well be the three bulls in the three worlds, 

d ' V f 69 ' We meet with the three pajah in the difficult 
oassage VIII, 101, 14=AV. X, 8, 3. There it may refer to the 

Lee generations (cf. MpttVjM- Acc f dln | 
the three Aryan stocks. The three Mooft (IX, 33. 4 ’ 50 ^> 
97, 34) are also said to be tyotirapah xi VII, 101, 1 , , the Usas 
also have this adjective in AV. XIV, 2, 31 , and RV , , 

3 speaks of three Usas. , , 

c ■ Cf. TS. IV, 3, 11,1a, where mahimanah occurs tor 
gharmasah. The three gharmas are ^entioned to AV. IX, 
1 8 (cf RV L 164, 28) and in AV. VIII, 9, 13— lb. IV, o, 
l[ 1 to Gannas to RV. X, 114, 1. These might be the tee 
sacrificial fires, or the fire of the three worlds, or the three 
mystic gharma (hot milk) — offerings. 

Stanza 8 : . 

Their light is like the growth of the sun ; their greatness 
is deep like that of the sea. Like the speed of the wind your 
oraise-hymn is not to be overtaken by anyone, O Vasisthas. 
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Stanza 10 : 

When Mitra and Varuna saw thee as light springing up 
from the lightning, that was thy (one) birth, and the other, 
O Vasistha, when Agastya brought thee up to (the status of) 
clanhood. 

Notes : 

a: Cf.X,95,10. 
cd : The theme of sts. 11-14. 

d : Padapatha : Visah, put Oldenberg rightly : viie. 
The clan of ithe Trtsus is meant. 

Stanza 11 : 

And thou, O Vasistha, art on the son of Mitra and Varuna, 
born of UrvaS out of her mere mind, O high priest ! Thee, the 
split drop, did all gods catch in the lotus flower on account of 
the divine prayer. 

Notes : 

b mdmso’dhi expresses the idea of a spiritual son 
(mdnasah putrah ) . Sayana : “ from the desire this shall be 
my son.” 

c brahman may well refer here to the old idea of the 
magical, mysterious power behind the prayer, cf. X, 61, 7. 

Stanza 12 : 

He, who, having presentiment of both (the births), has 
foreknowledge, who has thousand presents, and who is ever 
ready with presents : Vasistha was born of the Apsaras in 
order to (further) weave the border woven by Yama. 

Notes : 

a : An expression is given here to the idea that Vasistha 
knew beforehand of the double birth, and with this foreknow- 
ledge was bom of the Apsaras. — To ubhayasa is to be supplied 
— jdnmamh according to st. lOcd. Sayana : “ Heaven and 

Earth.” 

b : S4danah is, perhaps, a haplology for sddaddnah. 
Stanza 13 : 

Having been excited with homages during a long Soma- 
sacrifice, the two together sprinkled semen in a pot. Thence, 
from the middle, sprang Mana up ; thence, as they say, was 
bom the Rsi Vasistha. 
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Notes : 

b : Another version of st. 11. d. 

c: On the simultaneous supernatural birth of Mana 
(=Agastya), see Anukramani on I, 166. 

Stmza 14 : 

(Agastya :) “He supports the hymn-bearer, Saman- 
bearer Carrying the pressing-stone, he shall first of all have 
the word. Tender your respects to him with your good-will ! 
Unto you, O Pratrds, may Vasistha come ! ” 

Notes : . 

The stanza contains Agastya’s words with which he brings 

up Vasistha to manhood. 

ab : Vasistha is referred to. 
b : Cf. V, 40, 8 ; IX, 113, 6. 

d : Pratrdah are, as Sayana says, the trtsus, i.e., the 

family of Sudas. 





IDENTIFICATION OF THE RABARIS FROM 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA, M.A., 

CURATOR, CURAZON MUSEUM, MATHURA. 

In the issue of the Journal of the University of Bombay, 
Yd. VII, pt. 4, new series, January, 1939, Mr. B. L. Mankad 
has published an interesting Study of the Rabari community 
of Kathiawar. The Rabaris are by tradition and profusion 
given to camel-rearing, and they trace their mythic origin to 
an ancestor who was the care-taker of the dromederies 
of God Sa nkar a himself. The Rabaris constitute an extensive 
community. Geographically they are distributed over a wide 
area extending from Kathiawar, through Sindh and Rajputana 
to the Thai districts of the Sind-Sagar Doab in the Panjab, 
where they are known as Arbaris, and where most of them, 
although given to their traditional profession of camel-rearing, 
have embraced Islam. The Thai districts represent the ancient 
Saindhava country and have from times immemorial been cele- 
brated for their breeds of horses and camels. The Arbaris there 
are a prosperous tribe whose only wealth consists in the large 
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connected with it has survived. But proceeding north-wards 
from Rawalpindi or Pothowar, we come across the narrow strip 
of territory between the Jhelum on the east and the Indus on 
the west, or more strictly speaking the Indus forms the middle 
line of the territory from Swat on the west to Vyatha or Jhelum 
on the east. This area where the Indus takes a definite 
southerly turn is at present known as Kohistan. But Kohistan 
is a generic name which mav be applied to any mountainous ter- 
ritory, and cannot certainly be an ancient name. From the 
position in the list of Pataniali, this strip of land seems to have 
been called Usij, and its inhabitants were designated Ausijas. 
Next to XJsij Patanjali mentions Darad which is certainly no 
other than modem Dardistan, which comes just after Kohistan, 
and comprises the important traces lying east of Ghitral. Here 
the Indus is in the last stages of its westward flow. Gilgit is an 
important town of Dardistan. The Darad jampada is 
freauentlv mentioned in ancient literature and was considered 
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Philologically Aidavida is intimately connected with 
Arbari, and it seems very probable that the rabarls of the 
present day in the Sindh-Sagar doab represent their ancient 
Aidavida ancestors. It also appears that originally they occu- 
pied the Thai area which lent itself excellently to camel-rearing. 
Migrations of ancient tribes from the Panjab towards Raj- 
putana and the south are well-known in Indian history, and 
there is no wonder that due to economic and political reasons 
a section of the original Aidavidas left their original home and 
migrated towards Rajputana and ultimately found a settlement 
in Kathiawar where they have retained to this day their original 
calling. 



DIVINITY OF KING IN HINDU POLITY 

By 

Du A. S. ALTEKAR, BA. ll.b., d.litt. 

•ad OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 
AN^ CULTURE, BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY. 
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The maxim ‘navishnuh occurs in later 

tative of Vishnu becomes j> {ound j n the Vedic age. 
literature, but its equivalen nowhere states or even 

The Rigveda refers to a I being divine 

suggKts lb«« W k Trasadasyu. is described as 
in origin. Only one, among . . t the reas0 n for his 

special favour of theirs. 

In the Brahmana period the idea of the dmm y« 
was being gradually mooted. King’s “tones w^atobute 
to India’s help; obviously he must be his represemaLive 
soecial favourite. At the time of his coronation, the Mantra 
Stain Zt a number of deities like Savitn A§vims and 
pShS Iter into the person of the Purohita when he proceeds to 
IpSele Sng with holy water ; the latter irwests die tog 
Sth the lustre and prowess of a number of divmi res ‘ 
this must make him semidivine. As a residt of the pe 
ance of the Rajasuya and ASvamedlui sacrifices, the fang was 
declared to be attaining sayujya with a number ’ 

(Tandya Brahmana, XVIII, 10, 10) ; this was regarded in 
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some quarters as establishing his kinship with gods. For various 
reasons into which we need not enter here, the Brahmana was 
at this time regarded as bhudeva or a divinity on the earth : it 
was felt in some quarters that such a claim could be made on 
behalf of the king with a still greater justification, because, 
though one individual, he was ruling over many like god 
Prajapati. 1 

The obvious resemblance between the functions of a king 
and those of some of the gods have further impetus to the 
theory of king’s divinity. The Mahabharata observes that the 
king is no doubt a great divinity in human form. And what 
is the reason for this doctrine ? The functional resemblance 
like Pavaka or god of fire, a king bums his enemies ; like 
Surya or the Sun he promotes the welfare of his subjects ; like 
Antaka or the god of death, he executes those who are guilty 
of grave offences ; like Yama, the god of justice, he punishes 
the wicked and rewards the virtuous ; like Kubera, the god of 
wealth, he distributes wealth among his subjects (XII, 67, 40) . 

Narada and Sukra also draw pointed attention to this 
functional resemblance between the king and the eight dikpalas 
when they refer to the theory of the divinity of the king. They 
however do not say that the king is Indra or Ravi ; they only 
say that he is like Indra or Ravi. 2 

When the functional resemblance between the king and 
some of the divinities began to be emphasised, it was but 
natural that some should go a step further and declare that the 
king was not like a god but god himself. A writer in the Maha- 
bharata makes such an explicit statement. 3 Manu also wanted 
to subscribe to that view and has tried to support it by his 
crude doctrine that the person of a king is fashioned out of the 
particles taken from out of the bodies of the eight dikpalas. 

Courtiers and flatterers were naturally interested in popula- 
rising this theory. The pleasure or displeasure of a god, they 
pointed out, is after all usually a matter of inference; not so that 
of a king ; we get instantaneous evidence in its case. Brahmanas 
were interested in getting state support in favour of their 


1. Satapatha Biiahmaija, V, 1, 5, 14. 

Tct tcT^IT U Cf- Naradasmriti, XVII, 26 ff. Sukraniti, IV, 3, 73. 
3. «T st KdfffRfts ft t T3 K! T I UWt *W$ a l 

I Mbh, 67, 40 Manu VII, 8. 
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own claim to divinity ; so they naturally began to lend support 
to the theory of the divinity of the king. We notice that 
several Puianas like the Agni-put ana (chap. 22o, 16 if) 
Matsya-purana (chap. 226, 3ff.) Vishnu-put ana (chap. 1, 
13 ff ) and the Bhdgavata (IV, 13-23) have subscribed to the 
doctrine of the divinity of the king. It must however be 
observed in their favour that they emphasise upon the func- 
tional resemblance between the king and some gods and not 
upon his direct divine origin, either in the real or in the meta- 
phorical sense. 

The school of political thought, however, was not prepared 
to subscribe to this dangerous doctrine. It admitted the func- 
tional resemblance ; it was even prepared to subscribe to the 
theory of the divinity of the king, but on one condition ; viz. 
that it was to hold good only in the case of a good king. The 
Sukraniti states that a good king is no doubt divine in origin, 
but a bad king is a KaKsiiasa incarnate ; the lormer goes to 
heaven and the latter to hell. 1 The subject do not owe the 
duty of obedience to the latter ; he is a dacoit in the form of 
a king and the subjects’ duty is to bring him to his senses. 

And how are they to discharge this difficult duty ? 
Various means are suggested. First uhey should admonish, warn 
and threaten him. 2 If this is not sufficient, they should expel 
him. 3 If after his expulsion the king is likely to intrigue 
against his subjects, he should be killed like a mad dog. 4 

People in modem times may think that to depose or exe- 
cute an oppressive ruler is as difficult for subjects as to bell 
the cat is lor mice. Buc circumstances were considerably 
different in ancient India. There was no suzerein power to 
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support an oppressive ruler in soi f e of his m’ 'government. 
Armies usuallv consisted of he r editarv troops and maladminis- 
tration could not but affect their lovaltv. On several occa°ions 
troons are known to have co-operated in deposing and executing 
a bad ruler. And even if tbev were unwilling, people could 
still carry out their plan of deposition. Thev were not un- 
armed. An average adult in ancient India could wield the soear 
and u'e the sword almost as efficientlv as a professional soldier. 
It is further to be noted that king’s soldiers used to oos'ess iust 
tho°e weapons which were in the house of even 7 subject. Now- 
a .Havs if oppressed subiects rebel. thev have to oppose with hare 
lathis royal troops armed with rifles, machine guns and aero- 
planes. This honeless ineonalitv did not exist in ancient T^d’a. 
So the risrht fro rebel which has been given bv ancient Indian 
political thinkers to oppressed subiects was no impracticable 
right. It could and was exercised with success on several occa- 
sions. People therefore could bring a tyrant to his senses by 
the threat to rebel. 

In the west the doctrine of the divinity of the king was 
mainly advanced in order to clothe the king with an arbitrary 
power to do whatever he liked. Blackstone has maintained 
that an erring prince must be left to the rebuke of his own con- 
science and to his personal accountability to God alone. Bishop 
Bou'set has contended that it is wholly wrong to look upon 
a king as a mere man ; he is in fact an image of the maiesty of 
God himself : even open impiety on the part of a king does not 
exempt his subiects from the obedience which thev owe to him. 
Hindu political thinkers have advanced no such ridiculous 
claims on behalf of the king, even when they we r e prepared to 
admit his divine origin in a figurative sense. They were pre- 
pared to regard a king as divine in origin only if he was an 
ideal king ; if he was otherwise, he was pronounced to be a 
devil, and then the duty of the subiects was not to obey him 
but to oust him and free the kingdom from his oppression. 

The conception of the divinity of the king, with which a 
section of political thinkers was inclined to toy, was never taken 
by anybody very seriously. No one was prepared to concede 
infallibility to the king on the strength of that theory as was 
done in the west. On the other hand our political theorists 
point out that the king on account of his peculiar position is 
more liable to fall a victim to various temptations and mistakes, 
arid therefore ought to be more on the guard. He is more liable 
to err on account of the temptations of the lust and the sway 
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of anger, and should therefore be more careful than commoners. 
His divine origin grants him no immunity from error. Nor 
does it dispense with the necessity of a careful training in his 
case during the childhood and adolescence. The education of 
the prince has to be carried out with a greater care than that 
of a commoner ; otherwise he would not be a virtuous and effi- 
cient administrator and would therefore not be able to claim 
any divinity for himself. 

If the king was in a way divine, the Law was still more 
so, and it was the king’s duty to enforce this divine law. The 
king was dharmapratipalaka and not dharmapravartaka. This 
circumstance naturally prevented the sacerdotal theory of the 
divinity of the king from causing any mischief. 

In ancient Indian political thought the king is also regard- 
ed as the servant of the people, who is bound to protect them 
in return for the taxes which he receives from them . 1 The 
conception of the king being a trustee for the people also occurs 
frequently ; the taxes which he collects are held by him only in 
trust for the subjects and are to be used only in their interest . 2 
The Agnipiiram goes a step further and maintains that the 
king is something more than a trustee ; a trustee is not called 
upon to sacrifice his own interests in favour of the object of the 
trust. This Purana compares the king on the other 
hand, to a woman enceinte, just as the latter sacrifices her 
own convenience and happiness in order that the child commit- 
ted to her care may prosper in the womb, so also the king must 
sacrifice his own ease, convenience and pleasure in order that 
the subjects committed to his care should prosper materially 
and spiritually . 8 

The above survey of the political thought of the ancient 
Hindus will show that the theory of the divinity of the king 
was half-heartedly propounded only by a section of Brahmani- 
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;rs. It was however never regarded even oy mem « 
the king with a right to rule in any arbitrary way he 
happened to be the case in the west. There is evi- 
show that the kings who took it seriously and began 
te divine airs exposed themselves to the ridicule of 
The political thinkers did not subscribe to the theory 
: origin. Their own view was that the correct way to 
nd the situation was to regard the king as a trustee for 
j e whose sacred duty it was to promote the welfare of 
™ at tho rnst of his own convenience and happi- 



A NOTE ON SOME MEDIAEVAL INSCRIBED 
JATNA METAL IMAGES TN THE ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL SECTION, PRINCE OF WALES 
MUSEUM, BOMBAY. 

By 

S. C. UPADHYAYA, M.A., LL.B. 

CURATOR, VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM, BOMBAY. 

These images are at present exhibited in the .Taina Gallery 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, and thev are fairlv well pre- 
ceded. Thev varv in height at the base from 6" to 7" and from 
31" to 4". The inscriptions at the back are well preserved. 
The details of the Parikara, i.e. the paraphernalia of the image 
of the Jim conform to the standards laid down in the Jaina 
texts. 

Yugadideva . — (the first Jim). 

The Mulanavaka or the central figure of the Tim is Yupadi- 
dew? sitting in the Purndpadmamna position and the dhydm- 
mudra attitude. Most of the Loknttara Lahtams or the 
characteristic marks of excellence are there, the Parivesa or the 
nimbus being auite prominent. 

Jinakusalasuri got prepared and he himself installed this 
image of Yugadideva, at Devaraiapura. 3 on Magha Audi 5, 
Vikramasamvat 1384, corresponding to Wednesday, the 28th 
January, 1327, A.DA ■ .,( 

Jinakusalasuri mentioned in the inscription can be identi- 
fied with Jinakusalasuri of the Kharataragachchha who wrote 
(in V. S. 1383) a Vrtti on Chaitvavandana (by .Tinadatta- 
suri), and whose pupil Labdhnidhana wrote a Tit>t>ana on 
that Vrtti. Vivekasamudra Upadhvava was his Vidyagwru and 
it was on the advice of this Jinakusalasuri that one palm-leaf 
MSS. of Naisadhacharita was brought in V.S. 1378, for preser- 
ving in the Bhanddra . 5 


1* Adiaradinakara* . Vastusara, ch. 2. 

2. Adiniatha. l?$abfra are same of the other well-known synonyms. 

3. It cannot be exactly located. 

4. Plllai — Indian Ephemeris IV, p. 256. 

5. IBesai— A short History of Jenna Literature (GuJ.) p. 432, 



X. Piliai, ibid. V, p. 4. 

2. Desai, ibid. p. 474. 

3. This is in complete accordance with her description in Vastusara, 
ch. 2, verse 28. Acharadmakara, ibid, does not mention this Devi, at all. 

4. Piliai, ibid. V, p. 106. 
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Parsvanatha. (Panchatirthi) . 

The Mulanayaka is PSrsvanatha sitting in the traditional 
way. His cognizance, viz. the seven unfolded serpent hoods 
appear over the head. It being a panchatirthi, two Jims 
stand in the Kayotsarga position and the Dhyammudra atti- 
tude, on each side of the central figure {Jim) . Two more are 
sitting above as usual. 

The donors were two devout Sravakas who, for the spiri- 
tual uplift of their soul, got prepared and installed this Pancha- 
tirthi through the mediating offices of Sri Jinarajasuri of the 
Kharataragachchha, on Vaisakha Sudi 9,'Vikramasamvat 1458, 
corresponding to Friday the 22nd April, 1401, A.D . 1 

Jinarajasuri of the Kharataragachchha mentioned in the 
inscription can be identified with that of the same name and 
Gachchha who had as his Pattadhara, Jinavarddhana, the 
author of a commentary (V. S. 1474) , on Sapiapadarthl (by 
Sivaditya) , and a Vrtti on Vagbhartaiaiiikara.- 

Yugddisvara — (Panchatirthi) . 

The Mulanayaka is Yugadisvara sitting as usual. 

This Panchatirthi differs from the former one in this 
respect that this one has a conch-blower sitting at the top. The 
nimbus has ten pencils of light radiating therefrom. Goddess 
Chakresvari is sitting in the centre of the base in the Lalitasana 
position, having one of the right hands in the Varadamudra 
ana a citron m one oi the iert nands, and the discuses in the 
extra hands. 3 

The donors were Asa and Doda, sons of the son of Hirade 
the wife of Megha of the Prdgvdta Gachchha who with their 
children and wives, got prepared and installed this Panchatirthi 
through Ratnasekhasuri the pupil of Somasudarasuri, on 
Vaisakha Sudi, 3, V. S. 1509, corresponding to Saturday the 
22nd April, 1452 A.D. 4 

Somasundarasuri mentioned in the inscription can be 
identified with the same as that of the same name and of Tapa- 
gachchha who was given Acharya pada by Devachandrasuri 
and whose Diksaguru was Jayanandasun of the same Gachchha. 
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He had many well-read pupils, RataaSekharasuri being one of 
them He (Ratnasekharasuri) wrote (in V.S. 1496), a com- 
mentary, viz. Arthadlpika on sraddhapratikramana which was 
seen through by Laksmibhadragani. He also wrote Achara- 
pradlpa in V. S. 1516. 1 

Kunthunatha— ( Panchatlrthi ) . ' 

The Mulanayaka is Kunthunatha, sitting as usual. 

The inscription at the back is full of grammatical errors, 
but it is certain that Malayachandra of the Vekadiya Gachchha 
installed this Panchatlrthi, at Sevarana, 2 on Phalguna Sudi, 
10, Somavara, V. S. 1515, corresponding to Thursday, the 23rd 
February, 1458, A.D. 3 

Malayachandra of the Vakediya Gachchha can be identi- 
fied with that one of the same name (the pupil of Sadhu Ratna- 
suri) , who wrote (in V. S. 1519) , SimhasanabatrisI, Devaraja- 
vatsaprabandha, etc. 4 

Sreyamsanatha — ( Panchatlrthi ) 

The M ulan ayaka is Sreyamsanatha, the eleventh Jina sit- 
ting as usual. 

The donor was the son of Harsu, the wife of Desala of the 
Upakesa Gachchha. He got prepared this Panchatlrthi and 
Gunakarasuri installed it on Magha Sudi 5, Budhavara, V. S. 
1525, corresponding to Saturday, the 30th January, 1468, A.D . 5 

Gunakarasuri mentioned in the inscription must be the 
same as that one of the same name and of the Chaitra 
Gachchha who wrote (in V.S. 1504), Samyaktvakaumudi- 
katha. He also wrote Vidyasagarakatha. 6 

Vimalamtha — ( Panchatlrthi ) . 

The Mulanayaka is Vimalamtha, sitting as usual. 

This Panchatlrthi has much in common with the one hav- 
ing Yugadisvara the central figure with the slight difference, to 
wit, the nimbus has fewer pencils of light radiating therefrom ; 


1. Desai, ibid. p. 466. 

2. It cannot be exactly located. 

3. Filial, ibid. V, p. 118. There appears to be a mistake, in the 
inscription, in mentioning the day. 

4. Desai, ibid p. 523. 

5. Filial, ibid. V* p. 138 ; there appears to be a mistake in the in- 
scription, in mentioning the day. 

6. Desai, ibid, p. 514. 
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two figures playing upon musical instruments are found just 
above the two sitting Jims; the Bhakta couple, having the 
nimbus are standing below. The auspicious symbol, viz. 
Dharmachakra is quite dear on the soles and the upper palm 
of the Jim. 

The donor was Pithaka of Udaipur and of the Varadiya 
gotra, Osavala, who together with his sons and grandsons, got 
prepared this Panchatirthi through Bhattaraka Vijayadevasuri 
(who was helped in that ceremony by Acharya Vijayasimha) , 
on Vaisakha Sudi 8, Vikrama Samvat, 1686, corresponding to 
Monday, the 20th April, 1629 ad . 1 

Vijayadevasuri mentioned in the inscription can be identi- 
fied with that one of the same name and of the Tapagachchha, 
who was the pupil of Vijayasena, who got Acharyapada in V.S. 
1628 at the hands of Sri HIravijayasuri and died in V. S. 1672. 2 
Vijayadevasuri was honoured by Jehangir and Jagatsimha, 
the Maharana of Udaipur, was impressed by his versatility. 3 
He died in V.S. 1713. 4 5 Vijayasimha was his pupil. The en- 
graver has by mistake reversed the order of the names of the 
Teacher and the taught.® 


1. Filial, ibid., VI, p. 60. ) 

2. Kapadia^tutichaturvimsatika, by Sobhanamuni, p. 49, n. 2. 

3. Muni jinavijaya — Vijayadeva Mahatmya. 

4. Kapadia, ibid., p* 49, N. 3. 

5. This tentative conjecture of the present writer is vindicated on 
the following grounds (i) The reading Vijayasimha^ is quite clear. It 
cannot by any stretch of imagination, be read as Vijayasena ; (ii) The 
Samvat 1686 is quite readable and moreover Vijayasenasuri, as said above, 
died in V. S. 1672. 

*1 am indebted to the Curator of the Archeological Section and 
thro ugh him the trustees of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, 
Bombay, for kindly permitting me to publish my readings of the inscrip- 
tions etc. S.CU, ’ 



In the galaxy of great men on the Indian horizon, uujarax 
has the proud privilege of providing three great luminaries 
who have not only guided the destinies of Modern India in 
their own spheres, but have also spread the rays of their spiri- 
tual and intellectual excellence far and wide throughout the 
world. These three bright stars of Modem India were born 
in Gujarat in the first, second and third quarters respectively 
of the last century. 

The first of these brought about a radical change in the 
social and religious life of India and taught Indians how to look 
back and learn the secrets of India’s past splendour and adapt 
thpm to the modem needs in various walks of life. Like Luther, 
it was he who was responsible, directly or indirectly, for bring- 
ing about the Indian age of Renaissance, even at the cost of 
his life. No social or religious reformer of the modem age has 
yet been able to go out of the lines of action chalked out by 
him half a century ago. 

The second star that shone out on the horizon of Gujarat 
not only dazzled the eyes of Indian scholars by his eminent 
scholarship and unique intellectual development, but also de- 
servingly earned the adoration and high appreciation of the 
European scholars interested in the oriental studies by dint of 
his bright and yet precise conclusions on points that had 
been engaging the attention of scholars for decades together. 
No scholar interested in the Ancient History and Archaeology 
of India can afford to overlook the result of his researches. 

The third little star who appeared last on the scene was 
by no means the least. He was destined to be the deliverer of 
Political India. He is the ‘ Uncrowned King’ of the Country. 
By his magnetic personality and untiring zeal for the salvation 
of India’s political bondage, he has brought about an unpre- 
cedented awakening among the masses and is ruling over the 
minds of the millions in India and is a man of mystery to 



thousands abroad. He is, with a frail body and strong soul, 
a septegenarian prophet of politics with TRUTH and NON- 
VIOLENCE as his creed— a man of Universal repute. 

May we now mention them by name ? The world has 
known 'the first as Maharshi Swami Dayanand ; the second 
was the great Archaeologist Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji and 
the third is our venerable Mahatma Gandhi. Gujarat can 
reasonably be proud of all these three lustrous stars of Inter- 
national fame. 

The Centenary of Maharshi Swami Dayanand has already 
been celebrated in the year 1925 throughout India. Let us 
pray God that our beloved Bapu may live to be personally 
present at his centenary 29 years hence which is sure to be 
celebrated throughout India and many parts of the world. It 
is the Centenary of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji with which 
we are at present concerned. I't is being celebrated throughout 
Gujarat, and the Gujarat Research Society is issuing this 
Volume in memory of that great Gujarati scholar at the 
occasion. Let us, therefore, look back at the life and work 
of the Late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji and offer our humble 
i tribute of words. 

In the old historic city of Junagadh, at the foot of Gimar 
abounding in the most ancient archaeological remains of 
Gujarat, at an auspicious moment on the 3rd day of the bright 
fortnight of Kartik in the year 1896 of the Vikram era (corres- 
ponding with the 7th November 1839 A.D.), Indraji, a well 
' known physician of the Prashnora Nagar community, got his 

I third son, who was named Bhagwanlal. We are not aware of 

j the early life and childhood of this great genius of Gujarat 

except that he was educated in a Gujarati Pathashala in the 
; old oriental style. There was neither any arrangement for 

; the study of English language and literature at that time, in 

| Junagadh nor did the Patriarch of his prominent Prashnora 

physician family feel the necessity of sending out his sons else- 
where to get the requisite English education. He was perhaps 
I too proud of his own learning and profession to cherish a de- 

1 sire for his children being employed on a lucrative post in 

■ British India unlike so many of his contemporary parents, of 

! the State. Hence, after the completion of his education in his 

mother tongue, Bhagwanlal, like his brothers, learnt Sanskrit 
literature and Medicine at the feet of his own father and by 
| virtue of his own talent and brightness acquired a sound knowl- 

I edge of the aforesaid subjects at a comparatively early age. 
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While still in his teens Bhagwanlal came across the rock 
edicts of Asoka along with the Gupta and Sah inscriptions on 
Gimar, during his ramblings and naturally felt a keen desire 
to decipher the old writing. Unfortunately none from the 
Pandi'ts of the time could read these old cave characters, as 
they then called it, nor cared to fathom the mystery. Only 
a few European scholars had been busy trying their level best 
to fix the values of these Alphabet which they called ‘ Pali ’ 
and only a few scholars in the cities of Bombay and Calcutta 
were following them. Fortunately enough Colonel Lang, the 
then Political Agent of Kathiawad States evinced a great in- 
terest in this subject. It was he who supplied the facsimiles 
of the Asokan edict of Gimar to James Prinsep who after a 
careful study of the same with other Asokan inscriptions and 
coins had prepared a list of the Pali Alphabet and published 
in 1838 which served as key to the early scholars of Indian 
Palaeography in the early stage. 

One day, while the young Bhagwanlal was worrying the 
local Pandits to give him some due to dedpher the Gimar 
writings, Mr. Manishankar Jatashankar, an intelligent Nagar 
Brahmin, passed on to him a thin paper containing the Pali 
Alphabet taken from Prinsep’s Journal given to him by Col. 
Lang for studying the characters. Bhagwanlal was immensely 
pleased to have a look at the Alphabet and requested 
Mr. Manishankar to please let him make a copy of the same 
for his personal study which was allowed. He brought it 
home and took out two oil paper tracings, stitched them on 
a foolscap paper and inked the letters. One of these beautiful 
copies he presented to Mr. Manishankar with his original paper 
and the other one he kept for his own use and set upon his 
task of deciphering the Asokan and the Gupta inscription of 
Rudradama, on Gimar. During his studies he came across 
a number of difficulties in case of compound letters, but by 
persistent efforts he succeeded not only in solving the riddles 
of his own but was also able to correct many omissions and 
inaccuracies in Mr. Prinsep’s copy. In this connection, he also 
studied all published literature on the subject which he got 
through a friend in Bombay. He used to start every day at 
about 4 P.M. for Gimar and work there on the inscriptions 
till sunset. This he continued for months together till he could 
fix up the value of each and every letter and stroke of all 
the inscriptions on the rock. His method of transcribing in 
Devanagari script and Sanskrit language, each and every letter 
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on the Pali language and script made him very familiar with 
those old characters and language. His subsequent readings 
of other inscriptions of various periods of which he got the 
facsimiles made him almost an infallible expert at the art of 
deciphering ancient scripts and interpreting them in modem 
Sanskrit. In this great work of Bhagwanlal, Col. Lang helped 
a good deal by constantly supplying him with the up to-date 
information regarding the researches of Western scholars on 
the subject and also by getting him the estampages of hundreds 
of inscriptions from various parts of the country. Bhagwanlal’s 
prompt response to all this co-operation and his brilliant suc- 
cess immensely pleased Col. Lang. He used to refer to Bhag- 
wanlal as his “ little antiquarian ” and widely advertised his 
work among the scholars who were then working in the line. 
Among Indian scholars who took interest in Indian Archaeology 
to some extent at the time, were Pandit Balashastri Jambekar 
and Dr. Bhau Daji of Bombay. 

Col. Lang was succeeded by Mr. A. K. Forbes as the 
Political Agent of Kathiawad who was equally interested in 
the antiquarian research of Gujarat and Kathiawad and did 
a good deal to revive the old history and literature of this 
province. He was naturally attracted towards Bhagwanlal and 
was so much pleased with him that he straightway wrote to 
Dr. Bhau Daji to utilise the services of this young Pandit. 
Accordingly Dr. Bhau invited Pandit Bhagwanlal, who was 
hardly 22, to Bombay with a view to acquaint himself with 
him and his work. In response to this invitation Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal came to Bombay for the first time in 1861, with sixty 
rare Kshatrapa coins and his readings of the Gimar inscrip- 
tions. Dr. Bhau was very much impressed with the store of 
valuable information and material that the Pandit possessed. 
He also introduced him to Mr. Newton, the President of the 
Bombay Royal Asiatic Society who was then writing a paper 
on Kshatrapa coins. Pandit Bhagwanlal showed him the lot 
of Kshatrapa coins that he had brought with him and read 
out to him the names of Nahapana and other rulers on the 
coins unknown till then. Mr. Newton was extremely pleased 
at this timely help which, he thought, if utilised would enhance 
the value of his paper to a great extent. Accordingly, he in- 
corporated all information and help he got from him in the 
paper with due acknowledgment. Similarly Dr. Bhau was 
also tempted to write a paper on Gimar inscriptions in the 
light of the researches of the young Pandit who proved to him 
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that Wilson’s translation of Sah inscription in Mr. Thomas’ 
edition of Prinsep was full of inaccuracies and incorrect read- 
ings. The copies of Mr. Westergaard and Jacob also were in- 
sufficient for decipherment. So he sent back Pandit Bhagwan- 
lal to Junagadh with a request to prepare for him fresh fac- 
similes of all the three inscriptions of Gimar including the cele- 
brated Asokan edict. Pandit Bhagwanlal returned to Juna- 
gadh and was shocked by the death of his father. After finish- 
ing the funeral ceremonies, he applied himself to the task un- 
dertaken by him and sent to Bombay, where, after a thorough 
examination of these facsimiles and true eye copies, a paper 
was prepared by Dr. Bhau Daji which he read before the 
Bombay Asiatic Society. In this paper 1 he eulogised the 
labours and intelligence of Pandit Bhagwanlal who was res- 
ponsible for bringing to light a correct and complete reading 
and interpretation of the Gimar inscriptions for the first time. 
This revealed the imperfect nature of the facsimiles and trans- 
lations of Prinsep and other European scholars. The name 
of the lake ‘Sudarshana’ and of the king Rudradama, builder 
of a bridge over it, were thereby revealed with the correct ident- 
ity of the king who was the grandson of Swami Chatsana and 
had Suvisakha — a Persian Governor of Anarta (Konkon) and 
Surastra (Kathiawad) . This paper was very much appreciat- 
ed by scholars in India and abroad. 

Now, as Dr. Bhau Daji wanted Bhagwanlal to devote his 
sole attention to antiquarian research under him, he invited 
him to Bombay. Accepting this offer, Pandit Bhagwanlal 
came down to settle in Bombay on the 24th April, 1862, and 
was received very heartily. He was accommodated in a tent 
especially pitched in Dr. Bhau’s compound till a permanent 
residence was found for him at Walkeshwar. 

Dr. Bhau Daji being one of the earliest batch of Medical 
Graduates of the Grant Medical College, was the most pro- 
minent medical practitioner of Bombay with a lucrative prac- 
tice. What little time he could snatch out of his busy hours, 
he devoted to social, moral and political advancement of India. 
He was connected with a large number of institutions and had 
multifarious activities. Above all being highly cultured, he 
was also taking part in the literary activities dealing with 
ancient history and Archaeology. He kept himself fully aware 
of all up-to-date Indian antiquarian researches. He had master- 

1. J. B. B. R. A. S-, Vol, VII, P. 113. 
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ed all existing material in English directly and had translations 
made of contributions in German, French and other languages 
by oriental scholars. He was a patron of learning and learned 
shastris of whom a considerable number ever used to be about 
him. He had a burning desire to strike something new from 
the unexplored regions of literature and science. 

Accordingly, when he saw that Bhagwanlal was exactly 
the type of scholar he was longing to have to assist himself, he 
very cordially invited him to stay with him in Bombay and do 
all that he could to further the cause of research in Ancient 
Indian literature, history and archaeology and offered to bear 
all his expenses in that connection. On this side, Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal possessed the ardour of youth with an indomitable 
energy to work for days and months together at any place 
and under any odd or even circumstances. Thus, both of them 
formed a very good union of Eastern and Western Education 
and culture which produced such results as can be classed as 
epoch making, so far as archaeological and especially epigra- 
phical discoveries are concerned. 

Soon after his visit to Bombay Pandit Bhagwanlal was 
required to go to Ajanta caves with a view to prepare fresh 
estampages and correct eye copies of the inscriptions and des- 
criptions of the paintings there. Efforts in this direction were 
made by James Prinsep, Dr. Bird and Lieut. W. F. Brett 
(engaged by the Bombay Government), but none of them 
could be styled as correct or accurate. Dr. Bhau himself had 
been there in February 1862 but notwithstanding his care and 
diligence he could neither revise the readings of the inscriptions 
nor was able to take good impressions of the same though for 
a few days that he had at his disposal he worked from morning 
till sunset. He had, therefore, to return without completing 
the work. Some of the inscriptions were at such a great height 
and looking upon giddy precipices that, none but a scholar mad 
after .them with an expert eye at reading the cave characters, 
would take the risk of climbing up to them and work persistent- 
ly. In Pandit Bhagwanlal, Dr. Bhau found the requisite quali- 
fications for the arduous task. He, therefore, informed him 
of the numerous attempts made up to that time and acquainted 
him with all the experiences they had and requested him to 
apply himself to the work and not return till complete 
success was achieved. Accordingly he left Bombay on the 
19th of May and took about 2 days to reach the caves where 
he stayed for about a month and a half. During this period 
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he applied himself seriously to the most difficult task entrust- 
ed to him, carefully examined the doubtful letters in the morn- 
ing and evening lights and succeeded in deciphering them 
thoroughly. He then sent the fresh copies with his correct 
transliterations in Sanskrit to the entire satisfaction pf his 
patron. On the receipt of his letter of congratulation at the 
brilli ant success, he returned to Bombay. An examination of 
his notes and diary, which the writer has been fortunate enough 
to acquire, through the good offices of Mr. Durgashankar K. 
Shastri, shows how earnestly he worked from morning till sun- 
set and how after a single letter he had to spend a consider- 
able time in examining it in the morning, mid-day and evening 
lights. His notes are full of information regarding the des- 
cription of paintings in each of the dark caves, written out 
after a careful examination. They also give us an idea of the 
hard and strenuous work he had to put in day after day.’ 
After his return to Bombay Dr. Bhau prepared a paper on 
these 23 inscriptions and read it before the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 10th July 1862, which was 
published in Vol. VII of the Journal of the said Society. 

Within a year after this, Pandit Bhagwanlal completed 
the readings of a large number of inscriptions from the caves 
at Nasik, Karli, Bhaja, Bedsa, Junnar, Pitalkhora, and Nana- 
ghat, etc. 

At the recommendation of Sir Bartle Frere in December 
1863, Dr. Bhau sent Pandits Bhagwanlal and Pandurang Gopal 
Padhye to examine the Jain Bhandars at Jaisalmere with a 
view to take down copies of such of the old works found there- 
in as were rare, important or unpublished. There being no 
direct route from Bombay, they had to reach the place via 
Karachi. After reaching there, they obtained permission of the 
Durbar to work in the Jain Bhandar of the State manuscripts. 
Due to the damp atmosphere of the place, where they had to 
work for the whole day in that cold season. Pandit Bhagwanlal 
suffered from typhoid fever while Pandit Pandurang got 
Malaria which confined them to bed for about three weeks out 
of the three months that they stayed there. At any rate, 
they finished the work assigned to them and returned to Bom- 
bay, via Deesa in May 1864 with copious notes about and true 
copies of a large number of rare and important manuscripts. 

By this time Dr. Bhau had finished his hurried tour 
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learnt of the interesting finds at Mathura and other places in 
Northern India which Pandit Bhagwanlal could not thoroughly 
survey for want of funds, he managed to get the Nawab of 
Junagadh interested in young Pandit’s work and gota sanc- 
tion from him for another literary expedition of Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal to Northern India. Pie also equipped him with mfluen- 
cial introductory notes and certificates together with a D. 0. 
Circular from C. J. Lyall, the then Under Secretary to the 
Government of India addressed to the Magistrate at Mathura, 
Agra Benares, Farrukhabad, Gorakhpur, Ghazipur and Allah- 
abad requiring them to give all facilities and help in the learn- 
ed Pandit’s work of visiting the ancient sites and taking down 
copies of the inscriptions at such of the places within their 
respective jurisdictions as he might like to visit in connection 
with his antiquarian researches. In this tour which he began 
on the 7th March he was accompanied by his wife who shared 
with him his toils and adventures of his jungle life as well as 
the pleasures as also the privileges and dignity of being the 
Government guest in various tours. She was taken by him 
partly to acquaint her with the important places and partly 
to afford her a change of climate that she needed for reasons 
of health. After visiting Kandwa, Omkareshwar, Indore, Uj- 
jain, Bhilsa, Sanchi, Udayagiri caves, Allahabad, Benares, 
D elhi , Kalpi, Mathura and Agra he reached Gwalior where 
his wife’s illness grew serious. So, he had to return to Bombay 
in March 1872 after a year’s tour. Here his wife was placed 
under the trea ment of Dr. Bhau Daji, who cured her completely 
within a few weeks. 

After the recovery of his wife, Pandit Bhagwanlal again 
wanted to resume his north Indian tour which he had to aban- 
don due to her illness. This time also Dr. Bhau arranged to 
get for him the expenditure of his tours from the Junagadh 
Darbar as also the introductory notes for facilitating the Pan- 
dit’s work with the help of the local Government officers. This 
time he extended his tour to Nepal and Tibet in the North 
East and Baluchistan and Yusuzai etc. towards the North 
Western Frontier. His notes of all these tours which he regu- 
larly wrote in Gujarati, contain vivid descriptions of what he 
saw and did day to day, as also of the right royal receptions 
accorded to him at many places including the most magnificent 
welcome function arranged by the Late Sir Jung Bahadur of 
Nepal, of the ancient remains he examined, of the old inscrip- 
tions that he came across, deciphered and copied and of so 
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many other things which if published would be a most in- 
teresting and instructive account, unique in itself, inasmuch 
as there is as yet a dearth in Gujarati language, literature 
on such scholarly account of travels in various parts of India. 
Some of his long letters written to the Junagadh Darbar were 
published in the issues of Puratattva— a Gujarati quarterly 
organ of the Gujarat Vidyapeeth, now extinct. Similarly his 
letters written from various places to his friend Mr. Kasandas 
and Dr. Bhau Daji etc. are also interesting. Unfortunately 
no effort has yet been made to collect and publish all this 
literature of his expeditions of antiquarian research. Major 
part of it is now destroyed or lying in unknown quarters. Will 
some Gujarati scholar or institution take up this work and re- 
vive the results of literary activities of this forgotten savant 
of Gujarat ? It would besides, be a real commemoration of 
the Late Pandit’s life and work if his learned contributions in 
original (translations of which are published in English, Ger- 
man and other languages) could be compiled in a single work. 

On returning from this North Indian tour in May 1874 
he was shocked to see that his patron and sole source of his 
encouragement and success was lying prostrate by a fatal stroke 
of paralysis. All the efforts made by him and numerous other 
friends to save Dr. Bhau (the restorer of life to thousands dur- 
ing his life time) proved futile and at last the great orientalist 
and patron of scholars passed away. His death was a great 
blow to Pandit Bhagwanlal who felt within himself for a while, 
that that was a signal for an end to his activities of antiquarian 
research. (J 

But as his grief grew older and the contemporary scholars 
pressed him to take the place of Bhau Daji in guiding their 
activities of antiquarian research in India, it struck him that 
the best tribute of respect and love which he could pay to the 
memory of his deceased patron, master, friend and Guru was 
to continue his work in the field of Indian Archaeology where- 
in he could confidently advance the studies a few steps further. 
His inability to express himself in English was, no doubt, a 
drawback but by no means an impediment in the prosecution 
of his researches. Dr. Bulher, a great German orientalist and 
a sound scholar of Indian Epigraphy, frequently helped him in 
putting his Gujarati notes into English and publishing them 
in a suitable form in scientific journals. One of the papers 
thus translated and published in the Indian Antiquary was on 
die ' Ancient Nagari numerals ’ which he could work out from 
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a dose study of inscriptions on stone and coins of the Kshat- 
rapas, Valabhis and Guptas. Dr. Buhler in his post-script 
added that this important research of his fellow Sanskritist 
deserved a speedy publication and hence he rushed through 
the press to announce it to the world. Similarly Dr. Cording- 
ton, Dr. Burgess, Dr. Peterson, Dr. Cunha and other scholars 
were among the friends of the Pandit who very much appre- 
ciated his scholarship, knowledge and accuracy and looked upon 
everything that came from him, worthy of every attention. So 
many of these scholars have done monumental work in colla- 
boration with the Pandit. The well known archaeologists Bur- 
gess and Fleet owe him a good deal in preparing their works 
published by the Archaeological Survey of India. He was close- 
ly associated with the work of Mr. James Campbell— the com- 
piler of Bombay Gazetteer. It was Pandit Bhagwanlal who 
supplied him with historical observations based on the up-to- 
date Epigraphical and Numismatic researches. Lord Reay, the 
then Governor of Bombay was also interested in his work 
and valued it very much. With a view to make his work as 
complete as possible a Government Resolution was circulated 
to all collectors, Political Agents and other officers of the pro- 
vince to ascertain if any copper plates or inscription stones 
existed with the States, religious institutions or private per- 
sons and to make the facsimiles or originals of them all avail- 
!*■?: able to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji who would give them their 

proper place in history. A young graduate, Pandit Ratiram 
Si I Durgaram, Dwivedi, who had some previous experience in 

Mr. Campbell’s office of bringing all historical data together 
for the purposes of the history portion of the Gazetteers of 
various districts, was placed at the Pandit’s disposal. He 
took down all that Pandit dictated to him in Gujarati and 
then submitted its English version to Mr. Campbell for use. 

■ Thus almost the whole of the ancient history of Gujarat in 
Vol. I, part I, of the Bombay Gazetteer was the result of 
Pandit Bhagwanlal’s sound scholarship and skill in knitting 
together the scattered material that could come to his notice.* 
Pandit Bhagwanlal not only directed Archaeological 
research in the Bombay Presidency but had several of his con- 
clusions published in various scientific and literary journals 
which secured for him a high reputation and were followed 
by honours one after the other. To begin with, the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society elected him an honorary 

* Not tills woark also needs revision. 
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member in 1877. The Government of Bombay appointed him 
a fellow of the University of Bombay in 1882. The Board 
of the Royal Institute of Philology, Geography and Ethnology 
of Netherlands at Hague made him a Foreign Member of the 
Society in October 1883. The Senate of the Leyden Univers- 
ity conferred upon him the degree of Honoris Causa in 
January 1884. The great orientalist, Prof. Kern, in making this 
announcement to him wrote, “ I cannot but heartily congratu- 
late you with that signal acknowledgment of services which 
you have rendered by your most valuable contributions to the 
study of Indian Epigraphy. The degree of our Senate may 
convince you that your work is no less appreciated in Europe 
than in your own country.” Similarly, Prof. Max Muller, who 
was very much interested in his researches sent him letters 
showing the high esteem in which he was held by German orien- 
talists who also got him a doctorate of their University. In 
the same way Colonel Yule, Sir Edward, Clive Bayley and 
Edward Thomas, etc. got their appreciation recorded by elect- 
ing him an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Pandit Bhagwanlal had a perfect command over the 
ancient epigraphical records spread throughout the nook and 
corner of India. Even the frontier lands of Nepal, Tibet, 
Afghanistan, Burma and Ceylon were surveyed by him and 
important discoveries of antiquities at these places made by 
him brought to light the ancient glory of India. Mr. J. Camp- 
bell, the compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer, was so much en- 
amoured of him that he liked to spend an hour or two daily 
with him and on holidays he would take him round various 
ancient sites around Bombay which were thoroughly examined 
and important discoveries ensued one after the other. One o 
these occasions brought him the most important had of a stone, 
which the Pandit could, to his greatest pleasure, find and de- 
clare to be the part of the eighth edict of Asoka at Sopara. 
The fragment was so incomplete that none but an Epigraphist 
of Pandit Bhagwanlal’s deep insight could have proved it to 
be so, by a patient comparison of the stray letters noticed on 
the stone with the text of the Asokan edicts at Girnar Allaha- 
bad, and other places. The marvellous making up of the eighth 
edict by filling up the gaps was the greatest display of Pand, 
Bhagwanlal’s brilliant brain. The fragment and the whole 

text of the edict made up by him are 

W. « ^Axr mtonro This, as well as the miraculous nnct or 
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the Buddhist relics at Sopara discovered in the Easter holidays in 
1882 form the subject of his paper in the journal of the B. B. 
R A. Society, Vol. XV. 1 In short, every one of his discoveries 
supplied materials for filling up gaps in the history of India. 
He had a special knack of working. The conclusions he arrived 
at, though apparently bold in the beginning, have turned out 
to' be quite correct and have supplied useful data for further 
researches. 

Thus Bhagwanlal became the moving Encyclopaedia of 
Indian Archaeology. The material collected in his brain and 
the conclusions formed after mature deliberations were too 
numerous to be recorded in a short article. Had he lived to 
see his centenary, he would probably have made the history of 
India more glorious than what it is to-day and advanced the 
knowledge of Indian Archaeology much ahead of the modern 
Archaeologists. But we can seldom achieve all that we aspire 
for. With the dawn of 1888 Pandit Bhagwanlal began to 
feel that his end was near and so he was ever anxious to see 
that all he knew was put to writing. Due to the dropsy 
that he developed, he was confined to bed. His friends and 
admirers flocked to see him at his residence at Walkeshwar 
where he was generally found sitting on a cushion in a con- 
templative mood like the Dhyani Buddha. He was very much 
reduced while his belly had grown disproportionately large 
and his legs were swollen. At times he was seen dictating, 
though with bated breath, his last views on the genealogy of 
Kshatrapa dynasty in Gujarati which were translated by his 
friend Mr. Vithalji Keshavji Dwivedi in English. Pointing to 
the portion taken down he said, “ This is my last contribution 
to Indian Archaeology. It contains views arrived at after a 
careful and continuous study, extending over 26 years, of the 
Kshatrapa coins and inscriptions. It is a great relief to me to 
see that it is now nearing completion and in this at least 
that I redeem my pledge, out of the many literary projects over 
which my mind had been ruminating for several years and the 
execution of which was only a question of leisure and steady 
application. I am not afraid of death, but the only regret I 
feel that, I have not been able to commit to writing or even 
dictate to some scholar the final results of all my enquiries and 
thoughts ”. All the same he died peacefully. He had no issues 
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and his wife had already died ere long. His will at the time 
of death is also a thing that was deserving of a real scholar and 
philosopher of his type, unique in itself. In course of literary 
life extending over 26 years and his tours throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, he had made a unique collection 
of literary and antiquarian treasures. One of it was a collec- 
tion of manuscripts of Buddhistic literature of Nepal, of Jain 
works and some manuscripts of Vedic literature. He had also 
a valuable collection of about 700 Kshatrapa coins which in- 
cluded many rare specimens and issues of four new kings of 
that dynasty. Besides, there was a miscellaneous collection of 
Andhra and South Indian coins. He also had the most im- 
portant sculpture from Mathura, the lion pillar capital with 
Kharoshtri inscription. The whole of his collection of manus- 
cripts he made over to the Library of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society with a request that the collection 
may be kept in a shelf along with the manuscripts of Dr. Bhau 
Daji. He wanted the cupboard of his Sanskrit Manuscripts 
to be superscribed as the collection of Dr. Bhagwanlal, pupil of 
Dr. Bhau Daji. His collection of coins he directed to be dedi- 
cated to the British Museum along with the Lion Pillar Capital, 
which he styled as the most valuable gem of his collection. 
He also gave away his copies or rubbings of numerous inscrip- 
tions to the British Museum. The Library of the Pandit con- 
sisting of the valuable published works on Indian Antiquities 
was directed to be made over to the Bombay Native General 
Library. His house at Walkeshwar was directed to be placed 
in charge of Cutchi Batia Community, who he wishes, should 
allow it to be used as Sanitarium by those, amongst the high 
caste Hindus, who wish to reside at Walkeshwar temporarily 
for reasons of health. He had already performed his funeral 
rites according to the Hindu Shastras during his life time and 
hence directed that nothing beyond the cremation of his body 
according to the vedic rites should be done by his friends and 
relatives whom he strictly warned not to shed a drop of tear 
and prohibited any female taking part in the ceremony lest 
she might violate his wish. He passed away on the 16th of 
' March 1888, when everything according to his wish was done 
by his friends. 

By the death of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, India lost one 
of the greatest Archaeologists, a conscientious worker, a true 
votary of science and an ardent lover of truth. He pursued 
knowledge under difficulties purely for its own sake without 
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any regard to the ultimate advantages. He pursued it ardently, 
s teadil y and with remarkable success. For the sake of knowl- 
edge he spent days and nights in lonely jungles, in caves and 
monasteries, in dangerous forests, irrespective of the heat or 
cold, hunger or thirst, comfort or discomfort. 

He was very simple in his habits and unaffected in his 
demeanour. One could hardly believe that behind his humble 
exterior there lay high qualities of head and heart. He had 
very high ideas of the greatness of human mind and of the 
righteousness of man’s soul and was himself a living example 
of the same. In short he combined in himself the mildness 
and urbanity of a Hindu, with the steadiness, v patience and 
inquisitive spirit of a German, the ceaseless activity and energy 
of an Englishman, and the sereneness and contemplative turn 
of mind of a Jain Tirthamkara. 

It is not possible to dwell at his qualities and achievements 
at a greater length than this. Those who wish to study in 
greater details may refer to Vol. XVII of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, wherein a paper 
or an obit uar y note entitled “ The Memoirs of the Late Pan- 
dit Bhagwanlal Indraji ” is published by his friend and admirer, 
Mr. Jhaverilal Umashankar Yajnik, a free use of which is 
made in presenting this article to the readers of this Volume. 
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§ qSu SSR 1 r. Mcrnl M^RUllCftl 'Am'S. sl ^ ^ 
iRl'tl SM feMiyi «ft. \tiikm 5=0^. 3 MOJ ‘ ^ 

£ JI^RI 5 M 4lrt *fts3i St Sis ^ ^ itMpl ^ ^ £ 

*l& Siica-HIH § d -14 HIM ^ ‘ 

*eu* m* « aifid -14 him ^ ^ I 

M ^twM MMlcti ^RU HS>1 ^ ^ 

& SI. d. ^46 ^H&^l «&*«• ^HRldl t 3 ^ 11 ^ ' sfe * ' ^ 

^ M^RlSiwi ?4di C-t^wi ^RWlfcRtl %&* <* MRI f*m 

*a ^i. 

?ld\M*l 3 R*Hl SOHdR <Hl6l*il M^Rl ^HRt ^ v _ 

@li ^ . si ®. Si<v ^iMi 

\ SHI ^l«l d y^lddl e tl^® 1 ^ € 

^Sii r^m dl^lOld Si^lddl Wtt^ ^ & D ,T 
Mld^ts^ Ml. Mldldl & osft dPi^Ri -1. «i*tt ^ w Q - ' 

\ ^ ?t Oil. ^ 1* ^ 3o 
3 SRH^lWd^l d<l §Ml£Hld ’% d3M. 






snGIm $u(ci 


•Ht^ mIsuSWI &MS =al®l HMPU FtcU W&l<V Ml& <H^U 4dl. 

»tl plsUSif-aH^Wi 4M€H FtfwA tflfiftHUf SHH 

& Rf u*a $& | *i«i «ft& cH$ cm m toto m 

»uMl«. hvm\ &HS *rtt Wl =IHI sh4 

HNmi =,M HHl. <l%*ft $\l =*»* ^ ^ ^ l<sm 

fouft sHlfe (Mrt 3141 W SMi ®tt<« 2W*W«fc «H* 

*#ft *ull 4rtl. HHl <Ht«ilw Ml^Hl ^ ^ ^ ^ <*&* aHmi ^ 
WU^. MlclKi Htoli »u i^«ft ftq shs ^ 3lHl ^ 

Pl«l*lf-aH«tWl'ft hHHI HIS »tPtt. H<3J tol to *«i 

4Ml ay^l'-H aHl^Hl 1 “ sM *WM *l$t Pw* toU H*(l; & <M 
SU'A'^ctl H^. ” 

Mlctl4 PlSUHl » tol W& ^ 4M6* =Hl HsiHdW & to 
**«M a*ft *&Ml^ <R* 4 cHl ovsTmI^I HHl ^ to 

HdKaiHl =H»Hra £*1=4. *H4 &Hd *RS(WHl 4HS4 4^41 to HI 
€ttf ami'll HPl^fl b<\. SIQJHI BmRM *H®£4 »U aa$W l 9 ^ 
cucU awttfl **l $m& «i4l to ^ *nm «•* **«• 

Alto to Gw* -a to i^5Ul JMMWI 1 Z 

to =nto 

iR& $$ 4 MSH £ &«u rt*u ^ ^ 

£> *frHl «Hcll4l n ^hhi 

<§ctt4 §: — 

?jsn^r ^ i 

tor nr ewpftft toe ^ H 

H. ^Hl. SH. IV ° *StL \(e 

qi^HH nnwrcdft i^ 

^PPI: ^ S&tWi. *1 

^ort^ TNrai I 

srf|^ =h ^pr d«i: hhPtort i 
^ ^sn^ssiT g?t 5t*m(fll n 
gf% f^rf^rc^ qnr^r ^“tft *» 

H. SHI. SH. W« ^Sll. 

»a <«M SI t* 51 *' 4 *£ *T 
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SHt m HPHR ) SUSl^ ^ =H(fe a «cl 

?i«t si<RiRi4-tmHi nmRh 4B *uri. Sis 

& wu ^1<HR<U|H *H& a «M &£ll <§&'M URflH *t«U$ * 
aw '&w 44, ttfcrai & £ *. ^ voo <#fi n y. u j>°°- 

isoo etf SHI &t *t-i ct-fl V«vHl4 -Pffl 

SHl«iR fecti. Si SHlHt &HI Hd4Sil Hl4H bE *Rl% *>&?»* licit. 

Si^u =ict4Sii<a ?4<4 mPm iiqi'ft ^HiCt left. sm^gtsR 
c^hihh 4. vC u 4M ^mMh 44 d § 1 :■ 

Sf gi£RRt 3T#ES& W tor 3# gw# HTO i 

=t<4 3B*H &HI =HH NlA«[t!fMl «tcl*0SU *1$ Hd4- 

SiW M<5} «UtWLHH &K MS} & 4© d?# aUttVRftM 4l4l 

i-<4 &tfU MIS} Sksjhi^ph 

atfcbtM &Kt ^Hl Hd-ClStl UPClH ««Wi =hQRM ^Hldl. 

$* aftcilfcTMlHl<fi g«UH ^=HPIHI Wet 44 ^RR «4 

ci \m Het^SU MpU mw =HH *cH&H MHldi &dl. ( *4»U 
»}(4& Silk m 'Rid; eu-is}. 't 4 '<°° )• 
jj. y, %UcRU SldS Mfesfl R&'<9M H4 «tfc>& RcHR %&WAHl °tM 
55 ^ £ WR § cHt Hl=ft<iSl«Rti =Hl MRlSld =H& a «M 41? <&i 
SHl M6l<StRdJsl4{lH a tfe a ® 5 l*W UtlSW} Md-QsHRWl *SrT SHSR 

oyt*ttS} HlctHt H?l *Wd HR «tWtt ?R*j ^ ^ ^ « ^ l 
K^ Rl «u®%; Si <ld H^RWIChI HRHl S}s vpatil *l« 

$ ^ ^1 *uri ^ h M«a «i«ii m nisi <wN 

4l(H9iS (3 cMR *pu H 4cil »tmt «aa^ Sisay «y% 6«U, 5J td 

ay5atl4 ^ H c Ht Ht*il ^Rt =Hld HR ^ 

%tQiH SilSt S. ..... 

H«ftl shS^WH HRHl <^Hl WcfHl Sis jRcti HHl^ 6tll. 

Pi(^H 4 h iR 4 hi 4-i Jt4mi wptei&Ri Sis iwwi 

@1^1 ^ §.* SHI <r»i3l^l4 H 4n^i? ?WHHl <3H? PtOtPRl 

«!$g Hl 3 tl?, SIM 4 4.4.41. SiWl si M<5J Hl4?-l 

1 «g4l >tl^l ?i«Y?lcl4 SiMsi^H ?l«/'lct sTtd^R PlQiPl x ^4 
\. R&. . A 

?. HPffl HattR^flMpUsl QtU R 't- 4 £H 3. Rt<v Qt?^ 

li9tHl feHtll KtH4 MIS} Sis iwi fMM 5Hl4l & 

( Si. *£ H. 3 ?3M). »U HRt <3M?id MQ} SHfe^^Hl ftW ^ § 

( «gSit m. ? '% m^ ° la. n ). 

3 HU 3U M. ®tl ? ^4 3R2 ctMl cl4 Q. V 


I 

V '' ;n' l T ,' ' . rfj; ; , :; 

1 L J.iuiJ, S . .. . . . ..*r l.., I 
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atom 


»,« as sm«5 * «(& rii 8 a ^ a * *wft fL «i «*»■ 

few i SU, SHfiMWa? : S™' {1 ^ a ami - i(l “‘t * ? ** 4<1 4 " ^ 

did <| 

£ «WPMl j? 

M^*m»*v* ^ 4 •"*•* ■* 

a^tcy §li _ - 

„6w*u «Mi<t » as »(ia ^ sa'H sft S. 

to, «<hin^w «WWH1 Ma V« R.a. v=\-« « 

. * Ife to a* tou« « ^ ®- *>» ,l * tt ; 

w-«~ ** 

s&Qid ‘HH ^il^l & ^ 

a *. -Auaft© « &ft*l* Ml a, -ft =U^rtl^- 

H yrtcl^l aH&WUU 'fcwM «U»^ $£& %#&* ^ “ H !J 
^ „ di ^ Rl 3ftW »• 5,4 

t *»** ^ 

>tll\Ml VzH 2HH 2H& Qi°^ ^ l °& $ »-fl -mtl 

£ «* M «rS,;S 

4*1, JRUtfft «& a« «U»* «*> «a W 

atlSl^t »H ^ Ml*ft tH4Vtu 3 — 

t> 5H<-/li^.^l it. ^ 1* ' 4 ' 4 > "^" ^ GSitJi dfi 

< '“•**'■« y*^i ^Tstowi aS^u 
>uA &ifu «»ft « »«*» t* w *• - 

. : *n<r«Urt Ml. jv:i^ : ^;J ; ’ : '-;; '..Vv^;v r^i-:; .:- 

3 HPRki 2H-\®tS' . 
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1 J£l 4 c 4 & 5 ‘l-VY-VM =44 

=t ant 441H* oii4 hi 0 * ^ *4. Si44i jpi 
-UM-U ^SlSStSt R. 4. 'UW 4i $fv>% §, 3H4 Mil'll ^4 4l4l 3 (kt 5(4 
^Stl & % \W9Y n il5l =H4 wfSUsR 

=&ISH -ilM^ll SiS 3l-*i H~A\ & 
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@\£ aRcSR ^«v* 444 3 R ^ 444 3 P'Hi ‘ l i?44l 

i^R c^piw^i urn* &«tt SmsQ i45*u 5§ & »& 
eu^aRi HpM H«tt <*M$ H^RWi $Ua 3Ptt^U & Si Si^ 
an^w *ttHl aiW,f^i WU 4Pftmi irr nnt 
1 li*rlRl \4s4 c Hi 64L 444 3 R4l *8 °iHl 1 i< r *'5 

3is<v <**4141 641 Si <**4141 «tR6§jl 3 Wl ^ 

qS^ -ilctlHl *4141 <**4lSil <HHl4l. 444<>RL SllcRU ^l &• & 

\oo-h hi Sis cuvomi ®.* *h <Mdi « sift w «45*ft ®a<l 
Mil St'+i 4l-(l «SIH. 1 H*^Rl 5ttR 4 ^ ?u «H«ll 44 

Mil §i4uli *few & @m< b% 4M V31 41 ^P-m fiC&t 

Vffl&l ®4N § cRP 4 MtA W& \* YH 41 =H& a «4 fllGWl 

§i'4l"4 629 ^Hl ®44PU =Hl°4l §. *44 4 SRfRlt 4%l4l 444§IS^ 
41441 «%(cl44l 4-441 b<i\ VSfo «1 414141 4-44 =H-4 ^441 4^141 
S^l § : — 

arrcfft?TWt hi 4 «rcra& u 

cR^t ?ra*re •• 

4 ft 4 ^|?T»r : HHKI 4 K 4 T 1 
f^rsr^a qftaw »rat 4RFRff g^ii 

5Ht <4141* mi <c4l5* SHlav^l C-PIWI 4l?iU 44 %-U 4lf 

m =n(6 a «4 511(441 <^%st ^iwi <* =hruSu 4<?i S 4 mpj 4 ^ 1 ^ 
41^1 qq ^'c(i M14 §. SU$l Si slllci^ 4R%U 4^4 aqi^H 41 415*54 
$. Mty wu 4llH* <4141 Cl®/ ^14 541 ? 51^=4141441 4^141 =4^- 
a-©4l5il 51^1=41414 414 § - 4<5} 5?il ^,441 4*fl. 4^ itl«\lS4l Si5 4^- 
=U4l ^«\4l a’ii'HRU Sijqly. Mil4l 4l>ll S. SiMl^ft <^i 4l>ll 
<rn1llT«»j4l =al-£l4l«tt m. H4Wi 4<A4i §14 41 Si H% 544 c{ 1 oiQJW. 4P] 
1 q(A -U^loy §. «4l ^{l^HH^CUl Siiil \s^ll %U4Hl 44*0 

=H(§ a «4 4PR^(4 =4<V^14 5lA»il4l44i 44 § Siii4 qicl <&lA54 
4144141 4i’4l 4 s -fl. 



H, WiolW$ltSl 

M WWHOA to <«UM ( MflWttO 'll W$» « ^ 

, dl to «M £ etatft McrSi fc, cRU H?l *«W ^ l »; 

S^^HH <i«a. ^ toy 'tt’R ^ ^ aHl ° ilaHl ^ * 

fto -*ft « «7 

Si ril 8 a *4 «« » *1 4 **™™ Rr 1 ® ” * 

8 3 »w^i ■* %ti **r W. a -a w « ^ 

«?<!« 3WI w *1 «W 3 “' tl S' “& >? ‘ 

«t «r &H ®A "ft® 'WR <*» ^ “** ** * 

Iftm immI «w«rt aiMfli _5U , KfSi *»W'^ 

=,} »« te»ft A a 5tR»ft« y» sR JSS 

aBsih a»d ftiieicioi? €l<tt*Ml ct«U auMMte^Aq SlS'^tH'i 

!»m.ti Sisi wHl >5Wfl <t*u S"1^ wW® St^fe#! aMla&i 
>| Sprifi « »ft» ~fe rfaami jfm «H i'lt'ft «*» , « i ' n! * 

5S»S«t« *•* 

itfru ^ica ta <f& ^ ^ 

»a to £ wwi M. «H«| to !fj l & 

A- ^ WiqHWl mi ^Rff? «fe MQ J ^ dl 6Ctl ^ > 

.Ate ta « *1 feH * to* 

2?12 S£ J » -* di Job* *» «« a «- -a 

«-u»$rai =ai| hh &4- 

_ VI ^ «A M<31 m ML « ^ W 13 * ^ 

»A W,wi to «u to.rTr 

SMI VL fefert ^ °nd pl ^ 1 ^ 4clU ^ ^ ^ 

W >'■■■’ : ; : . \/ :-;S; 





r ' 






A omweuc-i &&& 


w %(dH ®ul $. M?s3 Siddl SUilQUfcT *|dft2? Jsctl<d£ 

sdddWl Ji*dRl %« ftge»$W (J&tO&VL fllcU) ’Hl%l W tfft-Ml 
6ctl dd WM« QKl'cf 1l«{l Mid *ft%l d <Mi3jqmi =HR*i dMl. 
SSR <£d d(£&Ml$l*Q andi Rsil»il Sid§j Vrfl ci'H »U MSR*lld 
d(§j 6?1 =H*l Mfcfl aHl^%dl M«% diMld =ftl| &$i. 

d. WWlddlSUl -4ldM<$ldi ®£Ud6*ft PidiR svdi ^HWcti aH^UMt 
S^lotl *lU!l MRMR adfcft epHl^l «tN«U^ £cj§a clMl 

QlPt d feddfti PvqlRU dddUl "iSfil dHcfl dfcC 'w^Plddi 1 

ilSlanWlidi <£ «Jjft M£[d Jldtqi %R£d «4l*Hl 6dl ddlMl ctl 

*|lvA 5HI JllMld SH^ldl “Eft d&dl. Jll^M pRdR, Mtifl. sMif- 

PlR qaftdl =H^lUdl RlC-USM d$«ll Jim ill ddl Wfi 

anSUiMd &(m M #d @M ^ *hi &i«*l ifdPisudi Sis 

^(iyS JURIS} & M<5} =H^l’ Sj<| Ji%®/d dMl. M^l <5^ Jll-^M W. d. 

di Mldldl GVd^di 5E JtlMld stlStl (dPHE <r? dRftlil WHftC-fl 
d*{l d2s<H =“11 fi^wi Sd MdR ilfRdldlidl d M'Mddi MlsfUlid Sicwi 
jdd $i3\ o^Riidl IgBRiRtt dRR ttU&lSj *0. M%UR ayiRli# y^U 
\t\Y di aniMl. a>ul wdlX ®md<H& an im <MMl c Hl< d§i S}«{| 
d$ldi »ll5\eil aftejl iPlM @M? ©IM Stfcf SflHl, and dMl dSfcMl pRdRdl 
Rldl^d <3l$tdldl JlMft JRdl di$H. Mi*} fiftRt''Hdi “Milg^l ^d 
dldRHl daft &H Si WMilfe § add «PMM«l«ft »Wl VRR d&fl. 
MQj 5i pi^Rl d ddl »id Mldldt SUfJ^dl §d? SRICA 

ani Rldl^l WHldl §IH Stdi Refill ddl'di. and T/dCH »Hl 5 r Ml 
S}^(la>u/lJs yrai^dl Sir In^im d«U °vdd S}R Ml aH^ftani^ 
?ll«iy<a SiR Hd“(ldd Si.i adlHSii4 <\bh dtfldt wawidfitt^l 

dMl 3 ldl. 'M.y*! dl dSil Rl4U4l"'H' l liMl ans aHS dQd d*U 

M 4=1 d4 Sddld^ »RRicR <3dt^ld Si iloitfl CdiT ®fclRl4Ml dHR 
M^i <§Ml cl aiR qpHl W aHlW MiPft ®dH ^Hd fti Mid Qdl# 
ani^c-ft M&i ^iiMl diSl ^d ii^l^R dt diMl <03 

Si ^ld Xw cHi <m a Hd ajftlj MIM c Hi ^M1 XRlfcr ^SlMldl dlCdt^dl 
an^l dial. Sid sw 1 ani^Hl Rietl?lm ^ feefi mi Sldgay dS MQ} 
jn^M<n diiddi £ bhf -^iHisu ^di d mqj sid^ Msii msm§ 
aHWl d'fl dS$l ®tlMl 

M1>1 Mft WWldidi^l °ldl an^i §1c-id^i w dHdi MMi, SlMl 
^IfAdl M!Sl dHdl dlil* sial iidal&di aHl'fld andRl aHl^€E^ll 
^l(dS ’ Sid sidl di^ and Si tafe* anli^di idovdMl Sidi<v 
*{to anUcy anfei^i si-vy«^a wididsu^ sim^ «t« 
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41. Ml® £l25d M. wmC-ttCH'd <H«PU3t *41. M>H<1 ^M^Mi 

PlSlldl £^d -‘Afe^lMl °* ■Wl 

mi&s s^ & ( O wr*! »&( O it. mi® aa?. 

4t. mi® aawi 8tam*tl MWeM y. u \m (Pi. * \k\i ) 
SiMdi Picti Pi. m. \^\3 mi ^MfcfMHi iiMiHl rliH m^i 
fc. Bftm M«g >Hl« s*ft ^R“KRdl Vdra WSl^l HlclHl Mi<n*u M<V- 
^ i^^MR »$ 31HCHI iwi*tl, *Hl ^RMIMI ^MfefoyMl «»U 6dl. 

MMMld^lUl W^S5®H Mid 141 4ld MM^l d*{l ^iH i-(l^. 

*Wtm #(l Mid « Ml&Mi MMl =HM£lMl£*(l MCdMU •Vflw M*U(l 
^<HMlilMi MHl =*Hd M<HMl4*ft MM^d MlMld MltfRdl ®M^ M4l4l Ml&dl 
^41, ®£l t Mi*(l 4k <M§} M 5 ^ MQl 3 U4i, \3 M«§* ^ &MRT 

eftf did* apu =Hd MM vIWM ^ ^ ^ ^ l - 

$1 CIS oftiy «ds3ydl d 3HMld ^J£ Rm^I 3£°tif M^Hl. 

qo\\£ Qi°l c UH.<Hl«l MIS& dildl MHL dSil MldlHl Ml*l Ml£ §WM 

^ftsiSu m \smw dM<* sammi keiRM «pA <t*«U «y mmi 

fedl, =H d=Hl»H 41. Ml® £l2jft *Hdl«£. Si »WA- 

SHUfUs *llMiy4ldl M&M »k. -*idd $WMl PPt CWH dMR S*dl 
fedi. sui dSift Si aMM %flai»u £mi d^iMiddi Sis *m tftt d 
MQjl §MMlMl *lHl. MMMldSUet W-52? Si M">Md Ste& Sidl'd Sis4k 
®wft MUil Si ^IMM *{lSSlSlldl =H^l §1$tdi S(M1 MHl ML 

41. <Hl<§ £135 MI5J <MMMld<HK'l QiWptl ' ^l 5W 

^fldd dMl 5Hld4d «Sfed MHl ^d pRdRdl ^IdM ^Hd ?iM 

mi ^Hid §1 chmi 4 saA k<\ m*Cl ^ ommcddi «icimi«ft 

41. «tt@ Sl^ d5l @d4l *H«l ciSilSi >Hl« »U SIM Mil WlMWdlCdd MM 
<«*yiM<i >llSi-HU 

wwneasi «yi 3 i<s mm mmi cHt Sidi Ptdi^li mmi, Sii«i 

Si;j gxt^lA s4l, dSilSi pRdRdl SlSiijj SIM ■?!?. S^. Mid sM 

Sl5u4 Hsi dSil mm MHU =Mld«U MpMM^i =Hd =Hld«U 
3lM*ft 41. Ml® Sl2i?d M 3 l c Ud'dl4t ? fl SUi{l «H% MdlM MMl fedl 1 dSil^ 
MM'UdSU'd^ SIMM Mil ^Hif =Hl4l^ Mldl-d Ml%l ^Ml*d ^Idl s4t =Hd 
MMMldidlCdMl^ W. U ‘IdH dl SDflaHt aj^vT »tt«U Mldl<ft 
^IS^lMl M'Kl #U SU^oy d(fe MlSl Si^ ^Ml Mil «{lS5 M 3 IM4 d MlM 
c Mi SHI ^Wldl MMMldl SMl§'4Mi d?3 dMlMl dMl MHMM'StlSRl M^Ml. 

SHd^Tl 41. Ml® £135 *»Rl M 3 lMld<afcd M^M ^ii dlS^l M°iH d^dl M^ 
Sis HHlMi mm\\ Wl MMH 4dl =Hd »ll SliS Ml=ftd MRcftM 

3uH%n. 


h . omwc-ttst fcfesa 
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4 i. oii§ S 125 S} 5} <xm Qii^cdM fosufodHs »iSte? mml <$ 

tfW 6d cl &d- *H §M*id »& ey^d SWU 5HI 

(ctHH-Hi «£ ifcf «l^U <vi &H ddl *H§l2? =H^l 5Rl<ft #11 fell. 
(JPl'lld'HlSRl 41. <i{l§ £12?*H MlcllKl =Hl fell«\ dllkMl Jsfl €lHl cHl^ 
41. Oil© €12M Mldldl SUsdCl H'Hld. «> 6 R ®1jtt 

^5u <£&f c^i § c jA <4 IfcSu §iMl §M SlPftd <HRddl *)CteRi 

gttftl R(dH iM 3}Js£\ JRd&t WiM dfecll. 9PWMM& ^=ft S$d 
m id iW <3Mt^i «Q& =H4 »tt «lH <Hl’ft€$ldl «Wd ^ 

(4di <a«u «/>w *Hm *«9 «Wl «u 3 d* 

41. <Hl§ € 12 ? M. QWtdStt'H <HRfl£l : fl’Hi @hMI 

Hta[H =Hl XI awfl, ^ 4 4 *M 4 ^ l 

« 0 . ^X<Hl«l Ml&Ml WUMI §. vl. U *(W M. WflH- 

etlSRft HI *ftf ; 3 RP 6cfl. 

»U«Q<y S 1 841 OT^ld d«tt 

^sy a H«v'<-cll, dm, <$L\ W8U»l MW «*A *fcU 

4ft, rtd fcWW<l =H$Rl<R d*tt »yf «8 ^ d*U # Sil > *^1 

^4 <^1 ^Idt ctol^Hl «U^ «P>tt M $ **&■ =Hl VP& 
^%U£ft di 2 ®y wll 6 cft Ct ffddi <dR S^d cl?il ^ 4« 

i|Ptkl&fl d^ftdl aw <Md dl^J <v H<4 HH 

- 4 , <H :) t c tl‘i. < =il4t W*-€S?^ d'Hf yMl £§ d«{l pRlddR dlHidid 'H'AcCl d^tt. 
2Hoy.cU ayWd *HWl *&<* 

yySiRidi &ntd 5> ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

yoil^ 'Hd »u«a s »id SlHdi «i^l *w* MKd =Hld 

§. m4 & <l SUOAsh^U §MHRl 5H^ dl^<tl Mtodl ijMl'ft 

<ibk ^ dSU «dlmR URd3 dt dm ^ cHlX VL 

dd^[d«l^l <vd^ W-?2? %a«l WL ^ d^l ^d «cll J 

« W R»li =H>1 (vtiSl, WWldCHlC-KHli-I^^ diC-t <tl»l ^ ^ ^ 

« Wi *& 4*& ^ ^ ^ *M 

un rt, ^dl ^ ^1 *H dl .31 w ^ ^ 
?ucti % rt i « ^ ^ 64 * 4 i " ^ °‘^d a i ( <vd- 

^ W^ 2 ?) Si d>Hd =Hl%iMl^ dd^fd «i@. W d<l ddwKt ^ 
^Sdld^ ^ ‘Hdld ^ ddt ^ cRlX ^ ^ 
|Hdi h%u> m ^ 5 ^ 5,14 ^ w 3iml 

y^fSi. ”■ 

VI. «. vu w *», arf. W ^ a*™ ¥“•? 
Hi^ll WM*1 VJ^IW ^ **^a l 3,1 


jm wgm 
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W. U I**'* dl aHRORU MiMl MlHRl Ml^H Wi ORldldCdltH $Rdl 
OtUl^L <*di *R *£Hi*fl il. Oil's SlS^d }M MlJd<3} 

mm. e^-fc-tMR wftwi owWfli MHRHR *UAd*li MMld Sl'H M«(l 
Mh vh M$U. 9HW«l tM2?M fettl did ®dHl 

clSu d^Y dt MhI 3j«ttr®tt<*U. 

t). Ri. d*U wh* ii. oil's sissHi an^ldHl ®^it M(s\i, 
^ ^(ciSu, «iioi$iiSii, miMRhiSu dM^ ©hvu ®&u ^hi “MdtHl d*u 
M dsMi MdiMl §tr M ^vi^Si 'tea'll. %4i dw>£ 

^ sHSifel«Hl£ <Vfc) cHMl nil'll <3MMl W^iHdl MmHI SHiiS^R Hfdgfd 

ilcii ^ ^luli utiHdl =tll3 ^[MsiftSilHl vil« HddldMl SR) mN (£dM 
i|3 5j^_ M^Hl '-HdR^l, Mldl-G., add Cli-41 3 lHl. 

^<Ri HiSJl ov^l MMlMl dlsMl CM. M^l cHt <m\ <XWi *RdlMl SftM 

oyj? sipR. dMi h^iiMI “MrhiHI rnftw d«u MlMNd Mission dM^ 
>H<Urti ciH-i MRM MlMl d'cf 3lg. =dM ct*Hl HldUl MMlMl dlsMl 

ct*U ^S'A MlSSl^l dM< Stel Ml«l ^ 2Hl°Hl. »il ^l^flM 

\l(^lM MlHMl'A »$ 3HI *dddi wMl S^dlHl VMI =HmHSdl & MMl 

SRtM Midi H'cT 3 rT 3H4 41. Oil'S Sl©M H^l OiRcfld AlMld >RlPUuMl 
«l=ft H 3 l[d dl2 «yi =H^l dHl dVjSU SuarddRU <n>Ml dovR 
*|a\dlfc! 3 lH § SHi MU5lM sM«li WdlHl tdMl&dl Ml^l AM 
§tdl*ft dSilSi 3PH i^M MlS2 dRMl M^i ^MW mRSR ’ 

»iHmi Hdcd SHI HR] cHl ^Pl-idl dlMSR ddR idl|M »l ’'HH S^«t 
s|. =h^ci ddi^i yuiA. Si hm ni «i hh yHl oi 3 Wrt«ii<H w-^^i >uKis 
^PlHl "i^ldl MHR^l <RHl. =Hl flci Oi 3 lHWSll«i o^Pld WSRHl dtS^ «IMI 
ilcu?(l HSilSn MlctlKl ^«R<ldl $MMl RaiKiS ddl'-H ^l^i <§H5 
yHl >lisol$ii. 3Hi P5iidiA'r<l \ic-iis vi o 6fel«i 'HiHds? ot^ m. sUA^i 
CV> 5i^ ^IdxWl ©Ml°Hl §. A OiaWslliH 6=1 M^<Hl ilHl^fl W. U 
dl n§m Mlrtldi Mc*-fl WX fe^RcM-U ?llHMl'A ^ilM ^lifO 
hW l «dScrHl. »il H^ci 3 W<iH-i StR \J-il»ttdl »i WcHl 
Ml. Ml. ^oc4=H4i HlMMl 'Hp, wtBU, ‘HdlW, ^l"ilS, ^R^, 3 llMl^ 
=Hd ^Hl^l'HRdl ^ilS^l §M? d«U y<^R =Hd ^iMl^ ^Hl M 
VwHldl HlMl/lS<a Sicr/^l Sij 1MI SiiiflMl^St Mn Sl^ilMl Wil^l 
6di. ^ vml -Hfid^Ml RsuPms uni^d cdii MM vM- 

irrMI -m =hwi 4 dm ^%Ml hsMi ^ 'SctRdwi MM Ii \f lil dfe 
Si -rdciMi MsRRd s^diMl mws% s^dwi ^iMl 6cfl. »u oiihihri ddl 
H^didiSii q$ft st-oM M. oi 3 idid<Hi4i @H4 hu MSiiSi y'HsPfl ^M «i^T 
■Midi, <§»^d, 'dinMl sftlwU, HR, Hi4d 3 ld, viMl Msil^l, 

Mis/di, ■sidHR, MIhMI^hi Misti ^ioiiHl %i m ^dRi 3«usw 






SftHl. wHl wHi cHi S&T tflSUStt, UPfri 'tttpit 

^ M HtH C#*H, ^ISlSil Hi foai »ffl£l «Q»l, ®fcti mPs%, 

stioiaiSii dSi, «*yi ^ ^ c ^- 541 ^ 

SSuSi %{W frm&s *u»Ml 3^ «&Hl Iwid 




'•l l'-'- *»'* t N N 

Qi ; >L c il«l'£U < H Vl*-SS? *H IUyUH <v pMldl SPHStl ctMl Mlct 

Ctni hp(H ^a^ l d ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

W/tf Ct^t <PPU 3WS d*ft Hi 4 ® ^ ^ ^ 

cujjM S. «-iM 1% ^ ^ ui^pu 

5^ ^sG rt @M^a rtHR *ptal CH% eil & S®? ^ lH 

MKAHi oy'tStmi 5Hl x Ml &cll WWHW pMtdWl^l »&l MbP, 
^svtH SpU ®H5 *1141 iill 'ft 2 * @etl*U ^ ■ 

JttNUtt 

“ d MW <£ ct^Cl Mftkl MHPHUt »U*Ml WfofSfo VPi\ il*Ur 
VHtil Si HW*ft *l<l Ml «#<j & cl <Kl««ll*(l 3 y& V^ C H *N cR* 
M §fau\fil«U i 3 RHl 41*11 §cR «M ®H* 3 lWjl ^ ^ 

<r=m ^1 <3M-< <$t* *&i a. « ^ n m ft< ^ ^ 
Met MiL *H WR ^H<ni ^ «ftT Mlfll & *%ffl iMl Jl& ^ 
aoo v A »a <CU «Ll «*U» *HWft 1HO %i *. cW m ^ l 
& Si Hqji dlu4 dUiud d. « Sh* cl &*MI ^ 

iM fiRl §. Si $1% ^ w. %U Mid loo q'dl ®tt ^1M W 
WcVHi MHl^ll Sh^i HRMWi §. =H 3^il @Ml =^1^ ^° c| ' t 

MfeAdi ^t misj a. »«fl*u wi ^4 it *w b : a «llHl ». 

Si >ciMHl illHl M^n *m\ loo Jldi ^ «w M^l 

Jaiv §. a«ft W^<1 wi ^ ^ 

y t Hl^ «.<l >H»R M5t a. 3=0 « ^«\i PtMKl dHl. 

“ *NM1 VIM Ml%l Si fM'JIMi 4 JclMl 6CIL *W *& 

iR =aHd M.3 3^1 l®ll °Wt. 

dMi ddl ^i mdM sou hrhi a^i MSJ mwm 

Vl^Sl Mlrt «Hi ovHi uuc-ii n w ^5u4 i*l ^< n HtH dMl «• 

w ' ^tru 

^ o^Sit d^SMOJ \^vs\ ^-WtU U i. V 

i^lt §cuU 'S : S'^"':':;t:53^ , ': ; i-'-.^' : ^ 
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ytsft «S*u sjemw ^ 4 4 ^wwi 

3l«^Ri*ft Hi HHMH § : — £< 11HH <r? WH 4 MH^l Hlf&H'l 'HtfHl 
&ctl fl Wei ct^Hl^H i<^ 4cj 1 ®QSRl WHUl <U* Ml^ fel^R RHW^ ^ l * 
<t Wei %H H^lsy SU$i cHlSRAl H^Hl "iStHlH iH^l ^iMkl. eM 4 
jJ^ct<v HlM HljiH HtfHl. 2 >ii& eRHRH (|l£i3 H^iRHl Hs/VH ^IHSM 
»USU<1 H4RIM iiihK %RiR<tl %SUilH i*Hl<{l %H H<HM3} ^ 

m$l o/Hl ^etmi lim %RiRHi %<®ri hss hQ. wli wrfl =Ht^l 
4 S\i. >qi^ 5HMRHI. (HR H^fi. ^{teUal =H 4M=Hl WiRHl HRIHi 
$ H*ft 41'HRMI %RiRHl HiASl s-HHRiMH ^1<£U<1 GtlHHlHl HeilHl$} HH 
^ JfctMsHl ^iRHl Hl<HcU ^ill OTl'fl wil^l. ‘Kl'HHl HftiHl^ *£Hl 
eftemiHl Hl&iRl H*(l H<5J el HIMWMl \MiRU & el*A HIHIHHI HtfM- 

jsSl 5^ yi&H dMR %HIH Ml Mlfl HC-UH41 Wl<l RHldl. ” 


HHHIH^MH, 5HI ^Hli&HlHl M(cl4lRii dMHRldl eeTl^Cl *ll<A 
c^5u Ml^HMlH 43 H^lei@H^cl Hl&i, »R* HRlS2i 
^hKhIM, MhI <^$l <^«l HRIHl M^l =R& eR* Mel Ml HaiHL 
M^UsR §IHI?(1 HSl-ZlH =HtH$RHl;j HHl HlKtlHHRll W\, *UH SiTmRtI 
HHlHiRl Wl HHcH iML aildi R&HptHHdt H14WKI 5R§i ^RldRi 

hiH sfl Ml. H4| min m hM himHmi HSd «ttf =>ftT §. 


|:.: V -' : ''''r:: ■■■ " ■ .: . 

4 


n 


HHIIHSUH $ilH%HHl §3^(1 W. H. 

<Utsl HI Ml#(l H "UUR HI Hl^ yMlHl ^Hl^flSll hH HHl 
<§H5 i^C-li mh\ §HHH y^R, &|R, ^Nl ^tHl, ^IHl^l «HHR- 
>^Hl, «{lM4{lHl ^IHl, @SHplR, “lWR ( Rfell ). <dlC-Rli, 

( ^ltf\Hl3 cdiCH^lHl 13 hm £( ), "iHRy, UHRl, HAHl, 

SlMi, pRli, PlfelM, Hp, 3Hl$fl»R, Mini IHcflldi ^=ai^Q i^l 
acilc-CRHRt H. WlHlHC-ll<HHi H(d\ ml Mil HHl 4HI. 
H4J ^RHl HfeA iL Hid SIS5-A SHlHl MHH ^IHll HHl. H^tl 
y. y. 1<^93 HI dlH VJ RHi eiMl %Vh\. =Hl Wet 

nsHlHl ^ym <vHt*{l Hi H<C HHRHl WIM Hisji 41H&PHH 5i^H&l 
MHl, HHl'-AHt HRlH IH&lHl, ^HlcflHl y[H4RHl HHl ^HlHHl ^CllHl 

^hRhiwi shwh i=0 ndl niH dlHl. hmrHI whi RnidRidl =Hi 
^IH-eH ( 5 V14: ) Hi WHl §. 

HHltani HHHlHC-H^Hl'cT HRl Hil HHl. »i^ MHHl HSHliHl HHRR 
HTIHI MHHl PlH^i'H ^o^(l it. Hl§ S13W Hlei Mel HHlH H«l ^IHl «Hl 
^HVT^ilMl ^e=fl =HH- 3,i Hl^H HMRHl MiHd HR 

IRril HHHlHHl'HHlMl H»(l»tHHl HHRR HHRHl. ^ Mli4 MH 
M^ThIH dH^i ^IHIHI HRdl Wl’H ^Hl^L W ^iHKAdl SIH HRi H®fl 
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anwdl Sr ^[t it. oil® sissr mi&h*{ 1 st«t«ft Csmh s*hi 

RMHl °R<SJl %tl , 'H^ 3 {1 

M. QRHIHHIH HMLM s -(t #4 *uA W. «. 'UlS* HI *ft»tRRt 
SHI^HI cMi it. <Hl@ S122H MHlftH^t <^HU ? -HH 'Utf* HI >Ri it. ®U§ aSSHl 
mHIHHIH&uf Qlft HI Wl. 'HI§1 &gi cR HHHl 
it. <Hl<§ S122HI =M&HI#{1 mHlHHlH<HlW»t UPtlH lUH'HWd ^ HtH 
MlcUHl PlxtHt^Hl^ ft-i H& Mt^ WfcMR&HlHl Sl¥(l it. 

ay. SR. I'RRH, it. It^iH, it. Hovy, it. MU^rtH, it. S. j-41 H^ft *H 
Wet HRltSH MP-MlHHlftsl 44 «&l £\'<f Wl 4HI. ^HHc&t 4HI Pw 
*fcf HHl %ctl RH iftPllMM ItlHRRHt SRMl MSS M<3} WL »J Rfi$t 
^tPUllHl Pt'mi M. QmiHHlHHl HH RR HIH <4<t L it. 

^<^ctt M. QPIHIHHIH 3#1 ^svRldRi MM 0 HH&R M<3J S^Hl HH »R4 
a<v *lcQ H&R14 Hl^j S# 4^4 IH'mH HHR Wi MSS Miy S*H1. 

W. U W MSA <HMHlHHlH®tlti4 ’HlHl £4 HMl s4 

CHPLcft H?ft. iRMlMtH 3Ufl£l*i*U SRH 4$t Him H$ft ^ °lMl llH 
5 h ffgft Hid. Rl-A MUt HUM R*R *>Wl RcMR &MRi 4 IjRlH 

IUH4WRt §MHl4 H3 :q4i 4s£l sll 1 ®HWH HtHl n4 =>HH^Ht 
h i\ nni MfejRll «t&M \ $SHl4 SftK t ««U Mlil. fcfctf 4? H r l 4^1 
a>U HltrHi. ct4l ^ifasilHl SR <§MMH UHSjj, $IS 

Qil^t HHtH SHI Hmy SR M<3} SWt. QtHHlHHlH W-5.S5 MR RlR dill 
<V Hfe MQj SlSH H<11 W. U \/W «ft ^ #Mt HHWjct^ 

W^25 HR S ^ “ 2R*R M. (HHHlHHtHRtsT 4 Is HHSHl H^tl 
Sj^ctl h 4' 6HI cllMiy MIHIH 4 (HSll^ H^ «UH RH ^ Rsil- 

fHH MQ] $UHRR S^Ht ^IHt^ft HH MW *HSHW HqtV M^lMSt^l 

^ a^R 1 HH 3 RIH HSd SHI RlMrtl §Hl. H^ 

MHl %tRHR S<HRt HRH «HH HI H Sl4 S’HRt HMl R'H 
^UHHl (&H1. 

S^Cl4l H% M ton'll s^tl i&ctt HHl R StRHl H£HH <VH^- 
QUtlSl RlMl § H <rH(9lHl avHl d. “ RS HRH ^WnUii'fi RS?M? 
ls\h.l SlA -flSArli *Ho M. arM^RlH ^SSiHl ^‘*RHt 4s »l W# 
mi =HH MRll^lHl =MMliRt HMl^Ht. H4l 

HQRlfeJH 4SSH WlHIHHIH Qil^ H^ HlHl^H? ^HtHHl RdH^tl 

=6ttR.HL^ WIHIHHIH<HIS)4 MIHIH 4l®l S^l t&cfl. ^HH “il'Hl HH •Rffv'Hl ^ 
4nS«{l MliSftHl Mi <3M> ItS HH< ^ SHtSl^S^HRtH W& s4 4Ht/’ 
« oftffJi SlR^l-CHMHlHHlHRiy MW S^Sl H^tr 6Hl^ S<Hl 

31HI 6HI. cHl HRHRHl RS M(iH£? MR 4s H^fl'V Rnlct'Ct 

^ m , . : -V.;v 
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iS? dMl aicQ 5MI dHd Mini Sill” ‘UdY Hi siid«d 1 

U *H. IllHlW/lSl MQJ 1$l =j,£Hl. I 

M^l HMHldHlC-lHlfc) Hlddl ^Ml «i §ldl. »HHQl d *4 ^ SsfcH $ 

31^ i| ifesj a HH c U SiH ill ?tilH Is SiH^l lilMHiH;! ilH H^ll I 

@‘=Hl Mil?i HIH 5i4 ^Hdl Hld?y Hid? HU &<}. 1 

M. omHHlH SHi HISl HlHl-H 1W$fl Ml$U3J &dl. SiHd ■ ' 

Midi'll HlCl ?&$*?«$ H<P{lMd P&ull HQjl M(?MH MHl ;’ 

M^l M^ <*Mdl ?lMl ticft. dSll Mldll 5i HMddl wft«*l <Wl ; 

SiHdl IldlHl I’MtM § ctfl 'di'ddl, MIMIMMI jA^fl iMIHIM, »id f 

Qtcfl M^il wftl <*$l Ml?lli«y SiH^l idl. yPHi&fldl 1l-Mll«dHi I 

> s SiMl StMlHMlSUHl <r*lH Hl^d M|?dl. Ml? H&dlHl <JlM syHcfl^ 

Md i?dl. d &HH Mldldl ?U&MIhMI SUid H?d>U ‘‘Mlddi =HIMI :'■ 

(idH HlMdl. Hid ?PHdl. g/S? M£i ilHM @M? SOHdl HQJ 'dlddl dfl, | 

sllii diH#Ml sHni MHlMld Midi. M<?J Ml 5 ^ ii'd l^tel? M^l ^dl dd. 

?ld MM?<?1 i?dl, =Hd «(l<v Rhm Hfd id! M^l »Hl?ilHiMl >J 4l? 
sdlddl. WldldHlHHlfc! Midi'll glid'd *61? 1lW^ 'Midi d(l »H ill'll 
QiPW °yB? $. 

=Hl ?tl« Ml?*IQjHi M?i, HHd, =Hl $<H£ M?16 (h(<I? HlHld 

ctffy^Ml Mill'll IllHi H6 g/ ^dfl SHldl <^cO- ^HHl Pl?dl?dl '’M'tl 

3H<d?lS} oyMI&, il. Oil® Sl2?dl Hid MlMld =H^l (sICdHlMl V-AH^O 
wttMl dHl HiHMIHMT SMHlPidl s?iKl %«&. H^dl m(?HH IllH- 

■ujlMdl ^Hisll HPl SAH<{1 ?l u fl. =Md H^d dl ilHilHd 

Si ^HIH CdddldHlHCdlvlMl %lilHi ^<1 Hdld HlMt "S SHdlHl ^li 1 

'iddMl HldHl oiWl il?%dl MHl ^llil 13 ^ 5 i >ltfl & Hl HH? Mqi 

®^dl ^H^lldl HHH SiHdl HdHl dSil HfcT <Vdl. °vj(il Hill V s I 

(fnWll 5{Hd SldMllsdl ?(liilSUHi WUHSU iHl =Md Hl®Cdl iHl =H 
Hdl ff/cj. 

aHHtldlS'O \4;? o 4 \ Hlfed M(?H£dl \Jld4lH PlHlHdl dffl 

Mid i^dl HlHQJHi ML M. i. illl^ SiHd PiM iiti 51= — 

“ «MIim ^MlHl dH =HlHi MQJ =HIM<?|1 yoy?ld ild^HWliMl <$$hSi aHi 
5i4 d??cd ^HlMi^ld a Hl' L M 1 d : MI‘ U {1 sflHldl Ha tfld&lH IllHllMl 

i^Ml 6l?Hi Mm M @1 Si d??cd d diid HdHidCHld W^S5. 1 1 

aHlMQjl l?ldl MlHld i^Hl, dlHMdl, H?lKd3il M-Ml MiRhI ^<ii i. 

H?tld(HSil =Hd Hddl idl?l WMl HlSll IlH © ^ 

5JllHiMl <^iCdi CHHHld4M vy^H HISH MHlll ^Hi ditfl H^HIHI j l 

»id d?Hl Hfeiddi SiHdl M'Mldl ,J {l ,I d livji W R^ld diii iHl (all. J| 
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w^HRct ^(l awH<i <vHk m. *v« Rl, hRi h-ruHI, 
MUHlHl »R ’'HHMl Sfef 31SIH ^HHl ^Hl clHR SWKl 

anicft 5H4 fcMRcOT&, <3MS«lR* =Hl(£ 

at^uU & cl^Hi-CI t&Ml Sl«R <-Pli dig 

SIH ^d$0. ■SIRhHcU ^R wfi ^ifsrtHl WWKSll^ sH ^ ^ ^ i$tl 
R$U Sfo^j =wrfl WHt § «li€U SlHHl 

1 SRHl H&dHl »il PUtlSR <H 3 lcU IuJmQ} PU$ &^<Hl HHl. 
ill=(M H«%, WtlR RmR, ItlSSHlSil, SSllSiWl ®3 sl ®£Sl %WHl 

aHtfs pR&Rtt M<51 Suy *UH ^cHcl =HH WlH M> ^ 
cRU*(l yRtSUa ctlWl'ft Sf+tnl «(ict pRt§t<3t IsiHl Sl'H-d H'afcWi 

\pfl$l H4 RXRHIH...H HlWlHl ^t&l S >c CHl <H°lc(l ittHM PUlRHRU 
PlHH^i ItyHiSt Ri2l Ri^H |«d 5 HlHl TsRN^J R^R SHl 4?i cRli OtW- 

CHli «tcl IliMt, Sssi kh, il4R yd HUc-ti yi*Ri^»R n Wl mR 

§M<^H4ti %^Rl IsRi^QJft ML an^l Hlct k\<H{ RoRl H<51 5 H£cRteT e Ml 
ML »hR y^HWi H<£} HQll Ml. SRl *IWHQJ R&Rl Ml *hQ> <*y 
HlctWl PlQjHH. WRUH'HlfcRl SiH ‘^'HRii ^HRMt dSl"Ht «i Mil 

<r*tH a>Wl Ctl SjSfl MticlSMl Td § SfH (rvtmHRli aHlHcti HlclRl PlRlH 
aR&l «i ^IQJcll. ct yMHHl =H£ PU.R *S cl %<ry«i <H 3 t c HH4U‘H 

5hJs (iL| aycii <fH 5JH *HScimi Sis ®yH«i <^v c U Jfo MUmM, >liH53, 
•Uicftsil »R III Hh, Sis =H3lov <*«U aftR, *$t^Rwi, «*l l#*l[scMl 
»R Sis dl4s^ dM 3'i.<Hl5 Ml. ” 

il. Si-4^, iilsA il. S«(li ; il. *lld‘3i«i 

»HHS ^l^lH PliWl M. Qi3l=lW«U^ "Hl^l^l Mlci ^Hl iWl^ 
§HSSl Qid ^HtQlR'd <HRR[l^fl ^SRcll Si<l Sj^«{l [qsu iicft MQJ S{>Hl 
^QiW-d «v q^S} l^ei <S==ll R^l ^<4 =H%t^ S^l 4c{l cl ell Sl'HHl 
[H^RHuRt; <3SR.cH, ^cHRbI-^HH cl S{cQ 1 <H^[ y l <l Sh& ^t'>S MRS'-A 
ViMd SHI Well M MlclHl HHd dSl ^ictl MlcU«ll cli *i k\ 

S’Ht HIHH ML y*'U‘H ! H si § ^ “ ^QJSIS Hl5 cl>l ay [fe^Het shH 

sii(?t?(i cihr nsf =du §i cl Rh HI. Hr^i'cT ^ «rh §, =nt <3 Ht 

S^l cfHRl 1d<Hl Hlil ilHUSl^Hi Ml Si <rnti| ^ Si?l WpU H 

HHH Sly^l » 11 % 11 %H SHlMlil Rids mi %. ctHH Rlcli | :^H HIH & 
cR "HH ay ^IcHHI "HSS HRHR sfl § ci S^cti ‘HQl =HliCHl «lHl R^H, 

4Rs a R HlR’HHliAl Sis PhhHI HlS^nfl ^llCl Hill ‘'dH Si 

S{ cidi^ <3H|ct ^'. ” 



hi & 

$1. ctfjou^T'^^U'SW 

»tt»U <HRcwmi &$*M1<V 4ft« «S€l ^ l ^5 lS ^ s JHH-it<n- 

&a «w ii^u a. »fl <ptw vfaM «ivn cii aw 

^ «iou«i toa ™ f^ 1 

4*R maw*®** i**R ^ rn^m^- 

RlcftSil <£>4 ^4$ ‘ 4*fH m ^ d 5iPi ^ ® d ^ * WI ^ ^ 
*& <J *14144141 *H«4 ma b^m a. 

MWUtt *R *R «R ‘ to ’ ** »fl *&** 

a «»1 few SHRI MWtii HHSld ^ ^ Wl ^ ^ 

r4 w fc* ^ *■**«-*? 

6^k«*Wl wta. $3*1 fefewcll & <% 

«£lwtl 'CUtOtt to 1 * 4l%<*4 4MI, 'R&Ptt’fl «l=tt €tta*U 
« « ^ ^ «* *L ■* » * 

to sfl. PlCHii QiiS54l, ^ ?i«vyca=Hl ^ ^ 

vs * *€mi •# w>mi * w ’ ^ ^ iru ^ 

5i ^« *tiui * w #n *m\ mtn w * a. »fl 

»ul @tr VRwi ^-irM n* w} nr* & cHR *>m\ 
%& * 4«&s «g*l »*prfK *t«u « 

I^r Mi— « i«u a. 

hM fefettu : totoi Pww «*wi «&wi «a^ 

»q«i Qrt3u m to «ar a. a^i d<ft »u> to* to <gi 
hr ^ 4hi 4>r tfl «w *i - f <*w to immyn <w 

toll «i4 1W% 

%mi?[ wft w mtft. «& ^ ® tlfci ^ wl ^ 

q^l 3HH 41 Vft&lS** tol ^ ^ ^ rtr 5 ^ 

tH^Pl 5<\ «\ =H4 S ^ to 
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■ 415 } 24 «Y 5 ldl*Hl 'RtHRHlfelwHli 61&MR til. flSSd 
^HlH Si *>mi St$H =Hi«i 5dld 54Hd @M5 6 SS Wll =HlMl. 
^ «y £ ictsi 5 Puri § *H& 1 HfctSi 5HPKH 1 $t% 

W c Hl(i 1 ‘ ^-t^HS ‘ Sksl h SRllS 111 iiMlSilSi ^HlHCd 
WcMlK iiHli “{l 5 ^ iHl Hldl S5di (d§iH 1r55s.R sCld Sli^l-SUs^aHUl 
^ fe$ Hctldl 12(5} IIS £5l c & SMlIsi H155U fo. 

^ 4 H 5 |i ( non-technical Streedhan ) d^Tl SiHl'Hli ^Hll § dl 
ifi §Ui 5 tSiRl M|«li 1 £fl »Hd Sl^SiA l9l SR l5°% : — 

»(l4P Rfit^cU:— =Hd *>m m<z i y i’J 

Hicili tH^Hld IRIldl &SSS15 d4TS; 54il5dlli 5J iWC-i S M5*4 
J&51 WcHlfeu *<151^111 2Hl^ d4. S11SU d41 
H^Hl-illA-IRO fclcHlOft =HIH^ ^SlflSi S^Si M5U 1 $l 5 ftSll 1 @15 
fesdRflSil 54il5dt d^fl. 

4*3 PlRlWU— fe-S ^5>dli IlifelS PlSlSdll 
HIH C HR He'd! HI ^l^fl ct^flH. 5R% fell »il^l c Hl4 

1 £l 5 t d 1 vflilMl 1Sl5d=Hl cil dd Qit(5l1lH(5idl 6 Ks »ilMl idl'd 511. 
aHlHtSj 1<#1 ‘ «vH (iStSd ’ lSl( 5 flli ay 1 $ ddl d^fll avl HI ell 

23S4li SHHPl S 5 Hl«d Vi sHP-fl. c Hl^ @15 feClSilSi 5511111 d 
aHPfl 56HI 11% cil Sid Si lift'd SHt/lv »illsi41 It'd. 

1l4l (dR&dl : — Sife fe| }gn ^ c^r l4 «1H d% Hill'd 
ateflii sis hi 4% -i §ih cii fern vfKl sis<v d stsf mu Sj 
IdHI ‘ ftfedldlli Siid IlHdRQSii HI &1 §. ff/Hl< @15 fesdl <u idR 5 t’ 
5lW\ldl [dMIl MlldRlSil 5d\d *A <15^41 111 ‘ |i 1 ’ d |ld dl 
d^n STti sldld dic-lldi 154; a id 1 d 5 (lSilSt qS(|^ 1 

§^idi iU5idi4 d5did2d <d ( cJd (qHdi vtl sii idsf 5il M 5-3 51^514- 
SilSi and ^sylddl M151 <HPldl5l I'd'cT HiddlldSilSi anPH dSfld fes 
vdd dRfld dPd 4111 cHl^ 4rdH(5J ll^d-d 151^4 4'dl d^R Sdi 
4hl*d * i\(5J 5ddddl 5 Is <S4l d<5[l ^i^4lSil«{l SHI H5 S5Hdld 
1S4l Mldld HRH Sill cHl^ SIS Slsld Mldl^ dHl dfe] S4 5ll. 

hihHI RPa^di : — ‘wi^ii’ sr 5ias| @'h nEndi ^5H *>£{ 
4=fl sn(d4 5*Udl SiJi 5HIH^1 SIHS15 l5°HI. ®cHl^ @15 fes5Hl4S}t'S 
ud^SiiSi ‘ Wi^sill ’ d 623 5<lilHl d J 4l. M5U =11 PlRl^dlSilll 6=t 
l5y5 Hdl ffdH 5. 6d H«t oi^itddl qfWA. Ill (6-S SlHslli HRHIlIl 
»il1H Sit) dll HRiIr^I, SU yHi/l x< fes lllovl HAdldl 1 dl 5 ll 
111 *mmi 5H}ddl S1H.& anl H[5(5}ll 5HlH<5fl (dRl^dl SWS ^ 
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